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PREFACE. 



This book lays no claim either to systematic com- 
pleteness or to popularity understood in the widest 
sense of the word. It contains, of course, a general 
system, which has been elaborated in Treatises and 
Text-books in the course of time ; but this has been 
interrupted in many ways by physical and physiological 
explanations, which a proper treatment of the subject 
required, and it has therefore been found necessary to 
subject it to many changes in order to give it a popular 
appearance. So far the author has aimed at popularity : 
but he has endeavoured at times to take the reader a 
step beyond the domain of ordinary popular treatises ; 
and, if he has not succeeded in smoothing his path 
sufficiently, he entreats the reader's forbearance. 

As an aid to the understanding of the subject, 
figures are given with the text, some of which were pre- 



Vlll PREFACE. 

pared especially, the majority borrowed from scientific 
treatises, and considerably altered for the work. His 
acknowledgments are due to J. Miiller, 'Atlas der 
Physik* (Leipzig 1 871), from which most of the phy- 
sical illustrations are taken ; Kolliker, ' Handbuch der 
Gewebelehre des Menschen' (Leipzig 1867) ; Helmholtz, 
* Handbuch der Lehre von den Geweben' (Leipzig 1871) ; 
Helmholtz, 'Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik' 
(Leipzig 1867) ; Helmholtz, * Die Lehre von den 
Tonempfindungen * (Braunschweig 1872). The reader, 
who wishes to penetrate deeper into the part of science 
treated of, is referred to the above works. 

The Author, 

HaxxkeS. : April, 1875. 
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FIVE SENSES OF MAN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the animal kingdom a number of organs have been 
developed which possess the property of making each 
organism acquainted with occurrences in the outer 
world, and which are therefore called the 'sensory 
organs/ They are. found in their highest perfection 
in man, whose mental power surpasses in the same 
degree that of the rest of organised beings. 

Every sensory organ may be shown to be anato- 
mically connected with the nervous system by means 
of nerve-trunks and nerve-fibres. Touch, sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste are inconceivable without the presence 
of a nervous system, even if the sensory organs were in 
their present full development. An eye, of which the 
optic nerve has been destroyed, can present to us no 
picture of the outer world ; an ear, of which the auditory 
nerve has been severed, conducts no sound to us; an arm, 
of which the nerve is injured, can feel nothing. Such an 
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2 THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. 

eye may have all the appearance of a sound one, it may 
receive the rays of light and form an image of objects 
on its tiftckground, and nevertheless no sensation can be 
produced, for the connection with the brain, tlie centre 
of the nervous system, is wanting. The case is the same 
with the deaf ear, and with the arm devoid of feeling. 
The sensory organs are, therefore, only instruments of 
the mind, which has its seat in the brain, and by means 
of nerves makes use of these instruments to obtain 
information of external objects. The forces which 
operate in the outer world — namely, light, heat, sound, 
motion, and chemical affinity — produce in the sensory 
organs an irritation of the sensory nerves connected 
with them, and these convey the irritation which is 
there received throughout their entire length to the 
brain. Each organ of sense has its own specific 
irritation by which it is excited. The terminations of 
the optic nerve in the eye can only be excited by 
light-waves, not by sound-waves, and the latter can 
only excite the terminations of the auditory ner\-e in 
the ear. For the tactile nerves of the skin mechanical 
pressure and heat are specific excitements ; for the 
nerves of taste and smell .some chemical substance is 
necessary. 

The sensation itself evidently first takes place in the 
brain. The sensation of light does not take place in the 
eye, where there is only an impression of light upon the 
ixpanded surface of the optic nerve ; the sensation of 
light cannot, however, take place in the optic nerve itself, 
for it merely conveys the fact of the existence of the 
irritation to the brain. The sensation of light, a process 
to us most obscure, begins rather in the brain, which jj 
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ritated by the excited nerve ; and since we can follow 
pfie optic nerve up to its origin in the brain, we there- 
: conclude that this process occurs in the central 
^an of the optic nerve. 

The eye, therefore, is nothing more than an optical 
istrument which receives the light, and the optic nerve 
ihing more than an apparatus for conveying the 
• intelligence of an irritation to the brain. It has been 
observed in operations that if the optic nerve is either , 
torn, crushed, or even severed, at the moment when it is J 
-broken a strong flash of light is observed by the patient.) 
JThis light is not real, for it is only perceived by the 
)erson under operation. Tlie sensation of light arises 
' merely from the mechanical irritation of the optic nerve, 
and from the extension of the irritation to the nerve- 
centre, where it awakens the process of the sensation of 
light, just as if the excitement had proceeded from the 
eye. In such cases the sensation of light occurs without 
any external objective light, and always takes place if 
the optic nerve is irritated in any way whatever by 
those influences which have an irritating effect on other 
nerves, such as electricity, heat, and chemical action. 

I Objective light, that is to say, the light-waves of the ether, 
takes no part in this action ; it may therefore be accepted 
is a fact that in ordinary vision no trace of the hglit 
prhich enters the eye finds its way to the brain, but only 
b process of irritation peculiar to the nerve, and which 
can be produced in the nerve-trunli by pressure, elec- 
tricity, heat, and chemical action, just as well as in the 
eye by light. In whatever way the irritation may have 
been caused, the process in the optic nerve is always the 
^^wame, and the action on the nerve-centre always produces 
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4 THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. 

the sensation of light. It must be exactly the samfr" 
with the other sensory organs and their nerves. A 
sound does not extend beyond the end of the auditory 
nerve, and none of it is conveyed to the brain by the 
auditory nerve. The nerve, which is excited at its 
termination, communicates its condition to the brain, 
and causes in the centre of the auditory nerve the 
sensation of sound. 

The sensation of sound, therefore, can take place 
without a sound-wave reaching the ear, if only the 
auditory nerve is in any way excited, whether it be 
by pressure, rupture, electricity, etc. Thus the irritation, 
which in the centre of the auditory nerve causes tlie 
sensation of sound, always takes place in the nerve. 

It is clear that these ideas must be extended to the 
other sensory oi^ans of taste, smell, and touch. All 
sensory nerves are only intended to communicate the 
fact of an excitement of the nerve from the terminations 
of the nerves to tlieir centre in the brain — the sensorium. 
This irritation of the nerve is by no means similar to 
the first irritation. It is neither light nor sound, nor is it 
pressure nor warmth, nor a current of liquid which can 
be tasted, nor of a gas which can be smelt. It is rather 
a process of a peculiar kind, about which we may 
conclude that in all the nerves of the body the irritation 
is one and the same, since, in the muscular as well as 
in the sensory nerves, it exhibits the same phenomena 
and obeys the same laws. 

The nerve, again, can no more appropriate a trace of 
the excitement than possess a trace of sensation. If 
we have at any place divided a sensitive nerve we 
can excite the divided part as strongly as we pleasejj 
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all sensation is gone. The central norve-trunk, 
^lowever, is sensitive throughout. 

Sensation can only take place in the sensorium. 
The excited condition of the sensorium is the material 
* fact which corresponds to a sensation ; and it is un- 
necessary that the sensory nerve concerned should have 
caused the irritation ; for in dreams we have distinct 

I sensations which are not caused by the specific excite- 
ment of the nerves, but only by the action of some 
internal excitement within the sensorium. Abnormal 
excitements also, which occur in the case of lunatics, 
pr abnormal states of the blood in febrile diseases, 
Cause subjective perceptions, which are called phantoms 
and hallucinations. 

From these remarks it is clear that we really have 
no sensations of objects of the external world them- 
selves, but only of the changes which occur in the 
sensorium. 

How is it then that we, nevertheless, transfer out 
inward sensations to the outer world, that we consider 
as external to ourselves all that we see, hear, or feel? 
This fact, which to the healthy human mind seems so 
simple and natural, requires consideration. 

The above question can be answered shortly, as 
_follows :— From our very birth we learn by experience 
I to explain the sensations of our senses ; and by a 
thousand experiments, which we make with eye, ear, 
md limbs in every-day life, arrive at the conclusion 
that the object of sensations, that is, their ultimate 
cause, is external to ourselves. The newly-born child, 
experiences sensations. The light which 
eye acts indisputably on its brain, for the 
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pupil contracts under the influence of the light, and 
this cannot occur without the co-operation of the 
centre of the optic nerve in the brain. The sensation 
is, however, only an internal one, like the feeling of 
satiety or of hunger ; it is, of course, not yet recognised 
as proceeding from external objects. We observe, 
indeed, that a child gradually begins by moving eye 
and head to fix the object, namely, to bring the eye 
into such a position that the image of the object may 
fall upon the point of most distinct vision in the centre 
of the retina. Yet in this stage of development the 
transference of what is seen to the outer world has 
not yet taken place. The fixing of the eye upon 
objects does not take place suddenly, but is gradually 
developed from a spasmodic attempt to move the eye, 
which, perhaps, is caused by the irritative effect of the 
light ; and if during this motion the point of distinct 
vision chances to fall upon an object which attracts 
attention by its brightness, colour, or motion, then by a 
repetition of this process, the child will gradually learn 
by experiment to repeat the required motion at will. 

The use of the sense of touch is contemporaneous 
with the use of vision. The sensation of touch, also. 
is not recognised at first as proceeding from external 
objects, but is, perhaps, only perceived as an inward 
sensation, and as a check to movement. Now the 
hand — the most important organ of touches one of 
the objects which are seen at once ; and since it has 
the property of great mobility in space, the eye will 
very soon see the hand moving and touching, and 
many sensations caused by it will be simultaneously 
perceived. When the hand touches an object, the 
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I eye sees not only the object, but the hand itself also; 
and when the hand is in motion wc perceive simulta- 
neously the inward sensation of movement of the 
muscles, — that is, the existence of the sensation of 
touch, and, by means of our sense of sight, the visible 
motion of the hand and the object 

The simultaneous occurrence of the sensations of 
touch and sight gradually leads to the impression that 
an object perceived by both senses is external to our- 
selves. To this step of knowledge there belongs, of 
course, a logical conclusion, the existence of which re- 
mains a problem of mental life, but which is carried out 
unconsciously, and certainly only formed by degrees. 
It consists in this, that if tlie two sensations of touch 
and sight always take place simultaneously, they must 
have one and the same ca jse, and, therefore, that the 
object which is seen and touched must be one and the 
same. 

Still one such logical conclusion is not sufficient to 
enable us to recognise objects as external to ourselves, 
A second follows, which certainly may appear very 

►scientific, but is not so, since it is formed unconsciously. 
The two simultaneous sensations of touch and 
Hght are two sensations of dissimilar quality, which 
have their nervous centres in different parts of the brain. 
If the cause of the sensations be found within the or- 
gans which perceive them, then it must be present at 
I the same time in those of touch and sight, which : 
I'lioth different in constitution. That is to say, it must 
I be a double one. However, according to the first logical 
■inclusion, the cause is shigle, not double j therefore it 
s not an internal, but an external cause. 
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The simultaneous action of the sensations of touch ana 
sight is, in fact, for the human mind an important source 
of knowledge in the external world. Yet we must not 
on this account conclude that touch alone, without the 
assistance of sight, as in the case of persons born blind, 
cannot lead to knowledge. It is probable that the sense 
of touch alone might enable us to distinguish our own 
body and external objects sooner than vision. For the 
act of touching our body with our hand calls forth a 
double sensation of touch, one through the hand and the 
other through the part of the skin touched ; touch- 
ing an external object causes only a single sensation of 
touch through the tactile organ. Upon this physiological 
basis, an idea of the external world might be formed, 
although it would be difficult to analyse such a mental 
act so as to arrive at a simple logical conclusion. 

If once the idea is formed that the object touched 
belongs to the external world, the education of the sense 
of sight will take place rapidly. The simultaneous and 
coincident sensations of sight and touch — the simulta- 
neous perception of the motion by the eye, and the 
sensation of it by the hand — the commencement of the 
sensation of touch as soon as the eye sees that the ob- 
ject is moved by the hand, al! lead to the conviction 
that the cause of both sensations must be one and the 
same, and that if the sensation of touch is recognised as 
external to ourselves, this must also be the case with the 
sensation of sight. 

The sensations of the senses must be distinguished 
from other kinds of sensations to which the body is sub- 
ject, which are l-prmpfl fnmmon sei\satimi.s. With them 
may be classed especially the sensation of pain, which is 
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spread almost over the entire body. Tlie characteristic 
distinction between thes e common sensations and the sen- 
sations of the senses is, that by the latter we gain know- 
ledge of the occurrences and objects which belong to the 
external world, and that we refer the sensations which 
they produce to extenial objects, whilst by the former 
we only feel conditions of our own body. 

The limit between the sensations of touch and pain 
:inay be illustrated by the following example given by 
Ernst Heinrich Weber. If we place the edge of a sharp 
knife on the skin, we feel the edge by means of our 
sense of touch ; we perceive a sensation, and refer it to 
the object which has caused it. But as soon as we cut 
the skin with the knife, we feel pain, a feeling which 
we no longer refer to the cutting knife, but which 
we feel within ourselves, and which communicates to us 
the fact of a charge of condition in our own body. By 
the sensation of pain we are neither able to recognise 
the object which caused it, nor its nature. 

The sensations of the senses, therefore, appear to be 
of a higher kind than the common sensations. The 
general sensibility of the body is, indeed, the general 
ground from which the sensations of the senses also 
spring ; but they are distinguished from it by a more 
complete perfection, since they are produced by the 
action of the forces of the external world upon deli- 
cately constructed organs on the surface of the body, 
and the mind is thereby brought into immediate 
nication with the external world. 
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PART I. 

THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 



CHAPTER I. 




We know from experience that every part of our skiri^ 
possesses a certain sensibility, and that this sensibility 
varies in different parts. This property is given to the 
skin by a great number of nerves which originate in the 
brain and spinal cord, and extend in a tree-like forr 
over the body. The sensibility of any part of the t 
is due to these nerves alone, for as soon as such a n 
is lost or diseased, the part of the body supplied by i 
becomes devoid of sensation. 

We must, therefore, consider the skin as a sensoi^ 
organ wiiich encloses our entire body, and is adapted 1 
render every part of the surface of our body sensible < 
external impressions, and, indeed, of impressions of n 
fold kinds, which arouse in us peculiar sensations, and a 
inseparably connected with mental processes. It is i 
markable how various the perceptions are which v 
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_form by the aid of the skin alone, and there can be no 
ubt that if we had neither eyes nor ears, this organ of 
nse alone would be sufficient to enable us to construct 

external world, which, however, would of course be 
limited in compass. For we could only include in our 
knowledge the objects which we could immediately reach, 
which we could bring into direct contact with our body, 
and which would betray their properties and nature by 
some kind of impression upon our skin, whilst a great 
part of the objects and occurrences in nature would re- 
main a secret lo us. 

By handling a body we could learn its shape and 
form just as thoroughly as by the eye, especially when 
we remember that the attention of the mind would be 
concentrated in a greater degree upon the sensation of 
touch, as is really the case with the blind. We learn 
the size and dimensions of a body which we can touch, 
as soon as we can compare it with the size of our hands 
and our body; and our judgment is fully capable of 
determining tlie nature of its surface, whether it is smooth 
or rough, even or uneven. In short, the idea of the 
nature of bodies, in so far as they differ in form, which 
we could obtain by the use of the sense of touch alone, 
would be sufficient to give our life an incitement to 
activity. Our intelligence could even form matter for 
abstract thought, from these perceptions alone, and by 
this means arrive at the conception of a line, an angle, 
a triangle, etc., from which it would follow that mathe- 
matics is a science independent of the observations of 
sight, although in reality its origin has been derived 
-from this source. 

With the aid of the sensibility of the skin, moreover, 
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we could learn much more about the nature of objectsi 
than their mere form. With the aid of our organ 
motion we can judge of the weight of a body, by estimat- 
ing the amount of force which we have to use in order 
to lift it. At the same time every object exercises 
pressure on the skin by its weight, which we perceive as 
such, and from which we can obtain an idea of its 
weight. Every other force, equally with weight, can act 
upon the skin by pressure, and thereby we are able to 
estimate the strength of the pressure which weighs 
upon the skin. A weight placed upon the hand, and a 
friendly pressure of the hand, differ but little from one 
another in their physical properties, however different 
their physiological action may be, and in both cases we 
measure by the pressure experienced the force whi( 
caused it. 

These properties, however, by no means exhaust th< 
power of discernment possessed by the skin ; it p( 
sesses a property which is confined to it alone, aRd; 
which cannot be replaced by any other organ of th« 
body. Whilst we can estimate the form of a body much', 
better by the eye than by the touch, and by the latter] 
can only complete tlie knowledge obtained by the eye 
further, whilst by the aid of our muscles we estimate a'' 

I force which produces pressure, the perception of ht 
and cold remains as a peculiar property of the skin, and 
is shared by no other organ of the body. The eye, in-^ 
deed, by the aid of certain signs, which it has gained by J 
experience, is often able to tell whether a body is hot—* 
when, for instance, it is glowing or steaming — but a per- J 
ception of warmth is not possessed by the eye. This isl 
possessed by the skin alone, and it is of great import- 1 
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I knee to the maintenance of the organism that this pro- 
perty is spread over its entire surface ; for it surrounds it 
like a protecting wall against its worst enemy, cold, 
which, if not prevented, would destroy its existence. We 
are warned, however, of the approach of this enemy by 
a common sensation of the skin, an inward chill, which 
is only caused by a cooling of the skin, and which warns 

I us against its approach. This peculiarity of the skin, how- 
ever, also gives ns warning of the approach of an excess 
tef heat, which can do just as much harm to the body as 
khe other extreme. The skin, therefore, possesses diffe- 
irent qualities oi sensations. Just as the eye, by the sen- 
sation of sight, can distinguish between the form of a 
body and its colour, so the sensitiveness of the skin 
by contact with an object can distinguish many of its 
properties, its form, its firmness, whether it is hard, soft, 
or liquid, and its temperature. 

The peculiarity of the skin by which it recognises 
the form of an object, is called the sense of touch ; its 
peculiarity of estimating the force with which the object 
which it touches presses upon it, is called the sense of 
pressure ; the peculiarity of recognising heat or cold, 

»the sense of temperature. From the combination of these 
jfiiree sensations is formed our faculty of discovering 
Ihe properties of an object, to a certain extent, by 
touch alone. The tactile sense of the skin is divided 
into these three qualities, which are generally united in 
a simultaneous sensation. For a scientific investigation 
it is necessary to separate them artificially, just as 
white light is separated by the prism into its compo- 
I ncnts, in order that they may be observed singly. 

Besides these specific sensations, the skin is endowed 
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with common sensation, which is present also in thft. 
inner organs of the body, namely, the sensation of pain. 
It arises as soon as the excitement which produces sen- 
sation exceeds a certain strength, whether this be by 
means of pressure, heat or cold, or chemically by means 
of caustic substances. We cannot, however, consider 
pain as a sensation of the senses, since it gives us no 
knowledge of the nature of external objects. At most 
we can distinguish whether the pain felt by the skin is 
produced by a burn, or by the corrosion of acids, or by a 
sharp instrument ; but this takes place only with the aid 
of the accompanying sensations of the senses — those, 
namely, of pressure, touch, and temperature. If we ab- 
stract it from tlie latter, then the sensation of pain has 
in all cases the same character, which makes itself ap- 
parent as soon as the cause of the irritation is gone, 
since the pain still remains. Excessive cold, when, 
caused, for instance, by contact with frozen carbonic, 
acid, produces the same pain as a bum. 

By touch is understood in ordinary language a somftj 
what complicated process. In touching a body we ei 
ploy the organs best adapted for the purpose, namely, 
the hands, the finger-tips of which are furnished with the 
most delicate sense of touch. This action, however, 
does not consist in merely feeling an object, but the 
motion of the hands plays a great part in it, since we 
allow the tactile organs to wander over the object which 
we are touching. This action, which we may call acHvi 
touch, consists of a combination of motion and sensa- 
tion, which brings different points of an object gradually 
into contact with the sensitive parts of the skin. Our 
imagination then collects together the points found, 
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forms from them lines and surfaces, and, in short, the 
entire figure of a body, the single parts of which are thus 
united to form a general picture. 

In ordinary life the tactile senses only serve as an aid 
to the eye, which is the cause of our using it but little, 
and in the dark we often find of how little use it is in 
recognising objects By practice, however, it may be 
brought to considerable perfection, as may be seen in 
the case of the blind, who are compelled to use it by 
necessity ; and, further, in the delicate tactile sense of 
the tongue, which is accustomed to grope in the dark, 
and so extremely correct are the decisions it can make 
in the mouth, that it can recognise every little comer, 
angle, or tooth with the greatest exactness. 

Much simpler than this action is the sensation and 
perception of contact with the skin. If, without making 
a movement ourselves, a second person touches with 
sufficient force any point of the skin with a pencil or a 
pin, we can recognise with dosed eyes the part touched, 
with more or less certainty. In the hands this power is 
very perfect, and the more perfect the nearer we approach 
to the tips of the fingers. We can distinguish between 
touches on the three finger joints most correctly, and can 
determine the distance of the point touched from the 
finger-tip with tolerable certainty. Similarly, the sensi- 
bility of the face and of the forehead is strongly marked, 
while that of the lips and the tongue is more perfect 
still. Experience teaches us that there is no point of 
the skin's surface which is insensible to contact, when 
made with greater or less force. But the determination 
of the point touched is much less correct on the arms, 
legs, and the other parts of the skin, than on the hands 
and face. 
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The property of determining the point touched is 
called the skin's sense oflocality^ which is a factor of the 
tactile sense. The perception of contact is not sufficient 
to explain this phenomenon ; the process consists much 
more in the locahsation of the contact perceived. This 
power is an important psychical action, which evidently 
takes place in the brain, and can only be explained by 
the supposition, that in our imagination a picture, as it 
were, of our skin's surface exists, in which we seek for 
the position of the spot where contact has taken place, 
and which we find with greater or less certainty. The 
question, what is the relation between the skin's surface 
and the imaginative faculty, i.e. the brain, in which 
tlie faculty is situated, is sufficiently answered by the 
physiology of the nerves. 

A great number of sensory nerves radiate from the 
brain and the spinal cord to the skin ; they all consist of 
a very great number of fibres which separate from each 
other near the skin and here terminate in a peculiar 
manner. 

The skin itself consists of three layers (fig. i).' Upon 
the cellular tissue d f under the skin, which sometimes 
is verynclTin fat, lies the first skin, the dermis (from c 
to b), which is of a tolerably compact texture, and by 
tanning is converted into leather. Its surface consists 
of a greater or less number of cylindrical or conical 
protuberances, e, which are called papill<s. Upon the 
dermis lies tlie mucmis layer, b, which consists of a great 
number of small microscopic cells completely filling the 
depressions between the papilla of the dermis. Lastly, 
the outer layer is the cuticle or epidermis, a, which forms 

' Kolliker, ' Gcwobdchrer.' 
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'it compact firm skin, but consists of an intergrowth of 
KUs which are filled with a solid horny substance. The 

j)lood -vessels and nerves extend only as far as the surface 
if the dermis, and to its papilljE ; the mucous layer and the 

ifepidermis are completely free from blood and nerves. In 
Bthe figure are seen also the sweal-glands, g, in the skin. 




whose ducts, h, penetrate to the surface of the skin, i. The 

nerves of the skin which terminate in single fibres only 

icxtend to the dermis, and here they are observed to end 

Bin a peculiar manner in the papilla;. Many of them 

■contain, for instance, an egg-sliaped particle, b {fig. 2), 

■which a nerve fibre, c, enters and in which it is lost after 
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several convolutions, dd, round it. They are called tactile 
corpuscles, and there can be no doubt that tliey act as 
the instrument of the sensation 
of touch. They arc not found in 
the same numbers in all parts 
of the skin, occurring in the 
greatest number in those parts 
where the sensibility is more 
acute, and more sparingly where 
it IS weaker. 

They are extraordinarily nu- 
merous at the tips of the fingers, 
where, in the space of a square 
line, about loo may be counted, 
and they are tolerably numerous over the whole surface 
of the hand, but occur in much smaller numbers on the 
backs of the hands. On the palm of the hand also the 
papillEe, which, however, do not aU contain a tactile 
corpuscle, occur in great numbers and are arranged in 
regular rows. This gives the peculiar striped appear- 
ance of the skin which is perceived on the surface of 
the hand. The nerves of the skin arc observed to pos- 
sess another terminal apparatus, similar to that of the 
tactile corpuscles, namely, long globules (pacinian bodies), 
in the hollows of which the nerve fibres terminate. In 
short, in the entire surface of the skin there exist ter- 
minal apparatus of a peculiar kind for the sensory 
nerves, and if we wish to follow the action of sensation 
further physiologically, we must start with the excitement 
of a nerve fibre which ends in a definite part of the skin, 
and follow the course of the excitement to tlie brain. 
The course of the nerve between brain and skin along 
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Ihich the excitement passes can be followed anatomi- 
dly with a certain degree of exactness, A nervous 
fibre which ends in the skin forms as far as its union 
with the spinal cord or brain, a long, fine, continuous 
thread. The fibres which terminate in the skin very soon - . 
unite in small branches, and finally in thick nerve-trunks. jjj 
before they enter the central organ of the nervous I 
system, but in no case do two nervous fibres coalesce in 1 
these nerve-branches. We may, therefore, assume that 
every part of the skin is provided with isolated connec- 

■tions with the centre of the nervous system, which are 
United there just as telegraph lines unite at a terminus. 
' The physiology of the nerves, in which great advance 
has been made by the study of the action of motory 
nerves, throws light upon the course of nerve irritation, 
and leads to the result that the irritation of a fibre 

■passes through its entire length without being communi- 
feated to the adjoining fibres. In a telegraph wire, of 
Bourse, the electric current must by complete isolation 
be prevented from passing along any other wire, if tin.- 
intelligence is to reach the station intended. The nerve- 
fibres on the contrary, in which we have to do with an 
action entirely different from, and much less rapid than 
electricity, do not require such isolation, and although 
they are closely packed together to the number of 
several thousand, yet they allow of no transfer of the 
irritation from one to the other. 

When, by touching a part of the skin, we irritate the 
nerve which ends there, the irritation, insulated in the 
nerve, passes along it to its origin in the nervous centre. 
As soon as the irritation has arr ived there, the action of 
sensation takes place ; we know nothing of what this 
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consists, except that it can only take place in the nervous 
centre. This sensation is immediately connected with 
the consciousness that the irritation has been experienced 
I by a certain definite part of the skin ; our imagination 
I even places the entire action of sensation in the skin itself, 
I although it cannot take place in the skin, but only in the 
/ brain. It is absolutely impossible for us to separate the 
/ sensation itself from the part irritated. In ourimagina- 
I tion the locality of the irritation and that of the perception 
coincide exactly, and we are first taught by physiological 
experiments and the diseases of the nerves that this is, 
in reality, not the fact. The fact that the division of a 
nerve deprives a part of the boiiy of sensation, shows us 
that the sensation itself cannot take place in the limbs, 
nor in the nerve itself, and that a nerve can only produce 
it when its connection with the brain and the spinal cord 
is intact 
* The law is equally applicable to all sensory nerves, 

I that we refer the sensation which tltey produce to the 
^ organs at the terminations of the nerves, to the point 
where the cause of the irritation acts. This is the case 
not only with the sensory nerves of the skin, but to a 
much greater extent with the optic nerve, the irritation of 
which takes place in the retina of the eye. The sensa- 
tion of sight can only take place, however, in the brain, 
for it is lost as soon as the optic nerve is divided, and 
yet we transfer the object seen to the external world 
surrounding us. This fact, which is ^cal led/ Ag law of 
eccentr ic sens ation^ can only be explained by the as- 
sumption that our iruaginativefaculty is entirely formed 
by experience. We know from experience what our 
(^ ^L sensation i:^ as soon as the contact with the skin has 
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taken place, and since we have convinced ourselves a 
thousand times, that this sensation is only caused by 
contact with the skin, since, further, we have no token 
that the excitement passes through a long nerve to the 
brain, therefore our imagination, in consequence of the 
experience gained, refers the entire action of the sensation 
to the spot where the recognizable cause of the irritation 
is present. 

With the aid of these observations we can explain 
the sense of locality possessed by the skin, i.e. the power 
of determining correctly the locality of the irritation. 
From all parts of the skin run. nerve-fibres, isolated like 
telegraph wires, to the nervous centre of the brain in 
which the consciousness of sensation takes place. The 
brain is, therefore, the terminus of these nerve-branches, 
and, as it were, . receives and explains the messages 
transmitted to it. The brain, however, distinguishes 
very clearly by what branch such a message has come, 
and just as a clerk in a telegraph office, where a great \ 
number of wires meet from all sides, knows by experi- ! 
ence from what direction each wire brings its message, so ; 
the brain also knows, by the experience it has gained, 
where an irritation has occurred, when it reaches it by a 
certain nerve-fibre, and therefore refers the whole sensa- , 
tion to that part of the skin where the irritation took 
place. It is probable that the brain, by its imaginative 
faculty, has formed a complete picture of the surface of 
the body, which has been obtained gradually and by 
experience, and is always being more highly perfected. 
The nerve-fibres are in a definite relative position to this 
picture, or rather with the part of the brain where this 
picture is formed, and we can imagine that every spot 
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upon the surface of our body is connected with its co'rre- 
sponding spot in the picture of the brain. When, 
therefore, an irritation is conveyed by a certain nerve- 
fibre, there arises in the brain a picture of the point of 
the skin where the irritation has taken place. 

It is evident that if a true locahsation of the sensa- 
tion is to take place, all the connections of the skin with 
the brain must be in good order. If the irritation were 
to pass from one nerve-fibre to another the brain would 
no longer be able to distinguish the place from which 
it came, and could not localise the irritation. 

A very interesting observation is often made in men, 
in whom, for the purpose of an operation, a piece of 
skin is removed from its original position and made 
to grow in another place. In order, for instance, to 
replace a nose, which has been destroyed by disease, 
or has been wanting from birth, surgeons detach a 
triangular piece of skin from the forehead, so that it 
is only attached by its apex to the root of the nose 
between the eyebrows ; they then fold the piece over 
downwards, and sew it on the skin of the face in the 
position of the nose. The new nose after a short time 
grows on completely ; if, however, it is pricked with 
a needle, the person does not feel the prick on the 
nose, but on the forehead — the original position of 
the skin. This sensation does not continue long after 
the operation, and the person gradually becomes con- 
scious that the locality of the sensation is now a dif- 
ferent one, and thus, by experience, ieams to determine 
the locality correctly. A similar and no less interesting 
jobservation is made in the case of persons who have 
I undergone amputation. They very frequently make the 
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remark that they have sensations in the amputated legs 
or arms, just as if the limbs were still existing. They 
feel in them the effects of frost and warmth ; they say 
they feel pain in this or that toe of the lost leg ; that 
they feel tickling, itching, etc., and distinguish the exact 
point where these feelings take place. The explanation 
of these facts is quite simple. In the stump of the 
amputated leg lie the divided nerve-trunks, which have 
provided the entire limb with sensory nerves. In the 
healed scar the nerve-stems are often irritated ; and since 
the irritation of the nerves is conveyed to the brain, it 
causes sensation, and simultaneously produces — we might 
almost say from habit — the picture of the same part of 
the body in which they naturally end. The brain, there- 
fore, refers all these sensations, from the experience it 
has gained, to the same limbs in which the irritated 
nerves originate, even when the limb itself is wanting. 

This very remarkable phenomenon is a manifest proof 
that the action of sensation takes place only in the 
nervous centre of the brain. Since even when a part 
of the body is wanting, the sensation of its existence 
and irritation does not disappear. I 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sensibility of the Sense of Touch — The Sensory Circles of the Skin — Re- 
lation of the Sense of Touch to the Activity of the Brain— Delusions of 
the Sense of Touch. 

The power of touch is not equally developed in all 
parts of the body. We know from experience that it is 
fully developed irv the hands, since we use these organs 
for the purpose of touching objects. The hand, by 
means of its mobility and its articulated structure, is 
more especially adapted for this action than all the 
other parts of the body ; and it is a general fact 
in the animal kingdom, that all organs adapted for 
touching are endowed with the greatest mobility, such 
as the feelers of an insect, the trunk of an elephant, 
and the tongue of all animals. Mobility alone, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to give such organs the function 
of a tactile organ, but its surface must be especially 
provided with a fine sense of touch, in order to render 
it capable of perceiving fine distinctions of space. 

Other parts of the body than the hand, especially 
the feet; are very little adapted for touching, not only 
on account of their inconvenient position and defective 
form, but because their skin possesses a far less culti- 
vated sense of locality. It would, for instance, be very 
difficult to recognise with closed eyes the form of a 
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body, however simple, by the aid of the arm alone ; with 
the surface of the feet it could be done more easily, 
while with the hand we should very quickly make our 
decision. It seems extremely natural that the members 
most capable of motion should possess the finest sense 
of touch ; and it may with justice be said, that it is most 
probably developed by use, and, further, is transferred 
by inheritance. Apes, who use the feet for grasping | 
just as much as the hands, have the sense of touch 
equally cultivated in both members, since both are used 
to the same extent for touching. In mankind, whose 
foot is transformed into an instrument of progression, 
the power of touch in this member returns to the hand ; 
but it is interesting to observe that occasionally in men, 
who are without arms, the sense of touch can be highly 
developed in the feet by practice, and as the mobility 
increases in an equal degree, they are able to write 
and execute many kinds of work. 

The delicacy of the sense of touch, or, more exactly, 
the sense of locality in different parts of the sicin, has 
been measured by Ernst Heinrich Weber, by a very 
ingenious method. It consists of the following highly 
interesting experiment, which everyone can perform 
with the greatest ease. Two persons are required for 
this experiment, one of whom tests the sense of touch 
of the other. For this purpose a pair of compasses 
are taken, whose points, somewhat blunted, are placed 
at a certain distance from one another on a part of the 
skin of the other person. The latter must then say, 
with closed eyes, whether he feels the contact of two 
separate points, or whether both points seem to be 
merged into one. 
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The result of this experiment upon the less scnsitivj 
parts of the skin is very surprising. If, for instance, the 
points are placed on the forcami in the direction of the 
length of the arm, at a distance of about four centimetres 
(rsS inch) apart, the sensation is then evidently a double J 
one ; but as soon as the distance between the points isn 
less than three centimetres (I'lS inch), the contact is theo^ 
felt as that of a single point— that is to say, both contacts 
are united into a single sensation, and tiie person on 
whom the experiment is made feels considerable surprise 
when, on opening his eyes, he sees that, contrary to his 
sensation, two points of the skin have been touched at 
such a considerable distance from each other. 

We may now discover by experiment for each part . 
of the skin, how near the points may be brought to- J 
gether without the impression produced being that of 
a single point, and the smaller the distance the finer 
is the sense of locality for that part of the skin. By 
this test the tip of the tongue is found to be the most , 
sensitive, for the two points are distinguished wiien i 
a distance of only a millimetre apart ('0394 inch). Then 
come the tips of the fingers, which can distinguish a disjj 
tance of two millimetres ('079 inch). In the hand tbii 
sense of locality varies with the joints of the hand ; 
considerably finer on the palm of the hand than on t 
back, which cannot distinguish a distance of four or fi 
miUimctres (■157-196 inch) between the points of t 
compasses. 

In the face, the lips possess a tolerably fine sense Q 
locality. If the points of the compasses are placed c 
the cheek near the ear, so that both can be cleai^ 
distinguished, and then brougiit slowly over the ski 
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to the lips, a sensation is experienced as though the 
points were being separated from one another. The 
sense of locality increases, therefore, as we approach 
the mouth ; and while the distinction between the 
two points becomes more clear, it seems as if they 
were being separated also. The sensation is precisely 
similar if tlie points are placed across the forearm, and 
slowly moved towards the hands as far as the tips of 
the fingers. Here also we imagine that the lines drawn 
by the points, although really parallel, are always 
diverging, since the sense of locality increases as we 
approach the fingers. 

The skin of the back has the dullest sense of touch, 
since when the points are at a distance of five to six 
centimetres apart {r97-2-36 inches), they are still per- 
ceived as a single touch. It is quite astonishing how 
greatly the distance between the two points must be 
increased on the back before we are clearly conscious of 
a double impression. In the arms and legs the tactile 
sense increases with the distance from the trunk, agreeing 
with the corresponding mobility of these parts; and the 
sensibility, again, is greater on the inner or bent side than 
on the outer or extended side. If, now, for any part of 
the skin we measure exactly the distance between the 
two points, at which the sensation of the two points 
passes into that of a .single one, and make this measure 
in many directions, we obtain for the part of the skin 
under examination a figure of a circular form, within 
which the simultaneous contact of any two points is 
felt as that of a single one. In many parts of the skin, 
on the arm, for instance, this figure has an oval shape, 
since the power of distinguishing two points is more per- 
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feet in a transverse than in a longitudinal direction. I 
Such a figure, which has more or less of a circular. j 
shape, is called t he sensory circle of the skin ; and by I 
exact measurement the skin of the whole body has been! 
divided into a number of sensory circles, which differ J 
extremely in size, and considerably in form. 

An interesting observation is explained by the J 
existence of such sensory circles. If a metallic tube, ' 
triangular, circular, or rectangular sides, is pressed on I 
the skin, it is not easy to recognise the form of ihfe I 
tube. The smaller the sensory circle, the easier this* 
is, and the smaller the diameter of the tube may be. 1 
Upon the insensible parts of the skin, however, the . 
sensation is always the same, whatever the form of the 
tube may be, as long as its si^e does not greatly surpass 
the diameter of a sensory circle. For when all the 
points of the sides lie within a single sensory circle, ' 
then they all unite to a single point. Upon the armV 
therefore, we cannot distinguish between a triangular.^ 
circular, or rectangular tube of two centimetres (79 lnch)l 
diameter, while this can easily be done upon the palm 
of the hand. 

Figures more complicated than the above are, ofB 
course, still more difficult to recognise. This is well seeiiB 
from the ease with which letters, or even words of mo-;J 
derate size, are understood when written with a pencilfl 
on the palm of the hand, While it becomes difficult to, 
do so, if they are written on the arm, and the letters! 
must be of a very large size to be understood if writteoj 
on the back. Moreover, in this case the recognition i 
easier than when a figure already made is placed upottS 
the skin, since tliere is time to devote the attention to] 
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each single point of the figure. In any case, a letter 
must extend over several sensory circles in order to be 
understood. 

In order to obtain an insight into the facts men- 
tioned above, we must return to the anatomical relation 
between the skin and the nervous centre in the brain. 
We know that all parts of the skin are provided with 
separate nerve-fibres, in which the irritation is isolated, 
and by which it is communicated ; and we have sup- 
posed that the brain has learnt from experience, to what 
part of the skin the nerve-fibre belongs, which has 
brought intelligence from without. We have said, in 
order to render the representation more exact, that every 
nerve-fibre in the brain is provided with means of recog- 
nising the part of the skin in which the nerve ends. 
Still these words explain nothing further, and it is 
better to rest with this conclusion, that the property of 
the brain to recognise the locality of the irritation of the 
nerve-fibre is a power which has been gained by practice. 

However, the observation has been made, that this 
property of the brain has its limits, since in every part 
of the skin two points at a certain distance apart pro- 
duce a single, not a double impression, and in certain 
parts of the skin this distance may be very considerable. 
All the points which lie within a sensory circle cannot 
be distinguished from each other by the brain, and all 
the irritations, which are communicated in the brain from 
these points, are united by the imagination into a single 
irritation. 

The explanation of these phenomena, which would 
most naturally occur to us, consists in the assumption 
that an entire sensory circle is always provided with a 
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single nerve-fibre. We can imagine that the terminal ex- 
pansion of a fibre is extended over the space of each sin- 
gle sensory circle, and that the terminal apparatus of the 
fibres varies in size according to the size of these circles. 
There are.however, important reasons against such 
an assumption. It has, in fact, been observed that in 
the skin the nerve-fibres are considerably divided ; but 
since in the parts of the skin of low sensibility the sen- 
sory circle has a diameter of 6 centimetres (2'36 inches), 
it would, therefore, follow that a single nerve-fibre would 
extend over a similar space. This is. 
however, improbable, since although 
in a large sensory circle, there is no 
power of distinguishing points situated 
at a considerable distance, yet there is 
no single point in this circle which is 
not sensitive ; and if a large sensory 
circle only receives a single fibre from 
the brain, tlien this must be split up 
into an inconceivable number of fibres, 
in order to supply the whole circle. 

Moreover, the following phenomena 

are against this supposition. Let 

(fig. 3) the sensitive regions i and 2, 

which touch each other, be measured 

on the arm round the centres c and d. 

Now, if the circle I is provided with 

a fibre i, and the circle 2 with a fibre 

2, it is easily seen that at the points 

^'^' ^' a and b, which lie within the circle 1, 

the sensation would be a single one, since the same 

nerve-fibre would be excited. Contact, howev 
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the centres c and d, which are situated at the same 
distance apart as a and b, according to this assumption, 
will not produce a single, but a double impression, since 
they belong to different nerve-fibres. There are two 
points even still nearer, in and «, where the impression 
will appear double, since they also lie within the ter- 
minal limits of two fibres. It is, however, quite the 
contrary. Contact with the points c and d produces in 
this case a single impression, and much more so with 
the points m and n. We see, therefore, that the terminal 
limit of a single nerve-fibre cannot possibly have the same 
size as an entire sensory circle. If it were so, the circle 
must have distinct limits, within which the phenomena 
must obtain, as shown above. If we move the points 
of the compasses forward from the sensory circle i to 
the circle 2, then the perception of a single impression 
must suddenly pass into the perception of a double one, 
as soon as the points of the compass overstep the limit ; 
and since this is not the case, it therefore follows that, 
in this sense, such definite limits do not exist in the 
^in. 

The best explanation of all the facts hitherto men- 
tioned is given by Ernst Heinrich Weber, an investi- 
gator who has done good service in this, as well as in 
other branches of physiology, f He assumes that the 
terminal limits of a nerve-fibre are much smaller than 
the sensory circles as found by measurement, so that the 
latter always contain a great number of isolated nerve- 
fibres. If, now, two terminal Umits are excited, and if a 
certain number of isolated fibres which are not exceed 
lie between them, tlien the impression is ©niy- a °^^^^p'? 
one.J These unaffected terminal limits which lie between 
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points, and whose fibres are not irritated 

simultaneously, make the brain conscious that the skin 

/""7 , , is touched in two separate points, and at the same time 











number of unexcited fibres gives the brain a measure- 
ment, by means of which it can 
estimate the distance between 
the points touched. 

In fig. 4 the small hexagonal 
figures represent the terminal 
boundaries of the nerve- fib res. 
Let us assume that twelve inter- 
mediate figures are necessary to 
enable us to perceive a double 
j / impression. Therefore a and 6 

\ / will lie upon the limits of a 

~"~7- --'' single sensation. Similarly with 

'^' c and d, which have the same 

number of intermediate terminal boundaries. We now 
see why the sensation of a single contact is not sud- 
denly changed into that of a double one, on moving 
the points of the compasses; for as long as less than 
twelve terminal limits lie between the points, we still 
perceive a single contact. This idea makes it clear 
that a sensory circle can have no fixed boundary on the 
skin, but that we may imagine it removed at will, as is 
represented by the dotted line fig. 4, as long as it 
includes the definite number of terminal boundaries of 
the nerve-fibres. 

The division, therefore, of the skin by the termi- 
nations of the nerve-fibres is like a mosaic, each termina- 
tion having its separate little piece of mosaic, which we 
may call the sensitive field of this nerve. Contact with 
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I sensitive field excites in our brain the idea of a certain 
ifinite part of the skin ; but if two neighbouring sensi- 
tive fields are touched, wc do not feci two separate 
points, since we have no sign to separate them by. We 
shall see clearly that this must be so, if we place on 
the skin some straight edge, the sharp edge of a plate, 
for instance, and consider the sensation it excites more 
closely. Our immediate sensation tells us, that, ■ 
mens urate with our experience, a straight 
line has touched us. This line divides (fig. s) 
a certain number of sensitive fields in each 
of which a single nerve-fibre is excited. If, 
now, in the approximate sensorj' circles i and 

■ 2, 2 and 3, etc., our sensation is that of separate 
points ; if we can separate the locality of the Fig. 5. 
[point I from that of point 2, then the entire line must 
appear to consist of points. Since, however, the sen- 
sation is not that of broken contact, it follows that we 
cannot separate locally two sensitive fields from each 
other. A separation of locality is much more probable, 
if between the two excited sensitive fields, one at least 
is not excited, since it is only this unexcited sensitive 
^H^ld which makes us conscious of two excitements 
^^fepriiose localities are dilfcrcnt. 

^^P A single unexcited sensitive field between two ex- 
cited ones is not sufBcient to enable us to perceive a 
double inipression. The phenomena of the sense of 
touch are explained in a much less forced manner, as 
soon as we assume ivitli Ernst Heinrich Weber that a 
greater number of sensitive fields must intervene be- 
tween the excited fields, before we can perceive a double 
impression. 
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All the se nsations of the senses then, of which we are 
capableTpass into perceptio ns of the senses , as soon as 
certain mental operations have been aroused by the 
sensory excitement. 

The observation may very frequently be made that, 
under certain conditions, we are not conscious of impres- 
sions, although they may have undoubtedly acted on 
our sensory nerves in no inconsiderable degree. If, for 
instance, one person is engaged in an animated conver- 
sation with another, and we meanwhile lay our hand 
upon the shoulder of the former, it frequently happens 
that this contact, though readily noticeable, is not felt, or 
rather that it does not have the desired effect We are 
then accustomed to say that the conversation claims so 
much of his attention that he is unable to receive other 
impressions; or, more simply, 'that he is too much 
absorbed in conversation.' 

This expression is grounded on views which are 
quite correct, and in accordance with physiology. The 
impression made on the shoulder had doubtless in this 
case excited the nerves of the skin, and they had un- 
doubtedly conveyed the irritation to the spinal cord and 
the brain, and aroused there the action of sensation. 
But at this moment, the brain was unable to become 
conscious of the irritation which reached it and the sen- 
sations which they cause, and thereby to produce a per- 
ception ; because, although the brain was at this moment 
in full activity, the organs of consciousness and the will 
were entirely occupied in awakening and forming ideas, 
and transforming them into intelligible language by the 
aid of the motory and muscular ncrvxn. It was evidently 
this latter process in the brain, which prevented it from 
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becoming conscious of the sensations which acted on it, 
so that it annihilated the irritation which reached the 
brain and prevented its producing perception. 

These examples are only introduced here in order to 
show how closely sensory impressions arc connected with 
mental action, both of which take place in the brain. 
The conclusions which we formed concerning the sense 
of touch must be extended to the other senses also ; but 
it is the many interesting experiments made on the 
sense of touch which force us to conclude that no sensa- 
tion is ever produced by the .sensory organs alone, but 
always in the brain, where all sensory nerves originate. 

Some very remarkable observations which have been 
made in experiments upon the sensory circles are satis- 
factorily explained by these conclusions. Upon the 
same spot of skin the size of a sensory circle not only 
differs in different people, but varies considerably in the 
same person at different times. The most interesting 
fact, however, is, that constant practice considerably 
diminishes the Jimit within which a single impression is 
produced in certain parts of the skin, in those parts, for 
instance, which are not naturally very sensitive and 
where the sensory circles are large. If, however, this prac- 
tice ceases, the delicacy of the sense of touch will de- 
crease also. It is also interesting to observe that the 
blind, who are compelled to replace the power of vision 
by the sense of touch, have much smaller sensory circles 
than other people, and we can hardly doubt that this is 
due to practice. 

Such facts give an evident proof that the property of 
the skin of measuring the distance between two points is 
really a property of the brain. By practice the brain 
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learns to distinguish two approximate points on tlie 
skin, since it has become conscious of the fact that, 
between these two excited points, a number of points are 
situated which are not excited. The greater this number, 
the more distinctly can we recognise the existence of 
the points ; but there is a number which ts not sufficiently 
great to enable us to recognise the points. By practice, 
however, this number can be diminished ; that is to say, 
fewer non-excited points between those which are excited 
will then be necessary to create the impression of a 
double sensation. Since, during this process in the skin 
the arrangement of the nervous system has remained the 
same, practice being nothing more than the act of learn- 
ing, it must therefore clearly follow, that we have here to 
do with a process of the brain, and 
that the sensory circle of the skin is 
not really situated in the skin but in 
the brain. 

A very interesting illusion of the 
sense of touch, which is probably 
already known to the reader as a 
trick, is no less a proof of tlie views 
just given. It is an experiment which 
even Aristotle regarded psychologi- 
cally. If we cross the first and middle 
fingers and then pick up a pea from 
the table, we have a distinct impres- 
e are holding two peas, and even when we look 
closely and convince ourselves that there is only one pea, 
we can hardly get rid of the impression. The illusion 
is, moreover, particularly strong if we roll the pea back- 
wards and forwards between tiie fingers. 
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The reason of this curious illusion is evidently that 
the tactile surfaces of the skin are placed in an unaccus- 
tomed position. If we were to hold the pea with the 
first and second fingers in their usual position we should 
know by experience that there was only one pea. If, 
powever, we cross the fingers our experience not only 
leaves us in the lurch, but deceives us in the impression 
produced by the sensation. 

The cause of the illusion proceeds in reality from the 
experience of the brain which has been inculcated by 
practice, and in such a case has led us into error. Thus 
when we cross the fingers we bring the outer side of eacli 
finger into contact with the pea simultaneously. But 
these two sides of the fingers are, in the ordinary position 
of the hand, invariably turned away from each other, 
and. if when in this position, the two sides are touched 
simultaneously, the brain knows by experience that it 
can only be caused by two different objects. 

Now this experience of the brain is not affected by 
I a change of circumstances, but remains unaltered in 
[■■whatever position we place the fingers. If we cross 
them, and hold between them a small ball, their position 
will still be the natural one, as far as concerns the sense 
of touch which the brain has gained by experience, and 
therefore, our imagination changes the crossed position 
into the ordinary one. When this takes place our 
.agination must also convert one ball into two. 

This shows us how firmly the representation of the sur- 
face of our body is imprinted upon our brain. The brain 
knows perfectly well the natural position of every part 
of the body, and the situation of every point of skin, a 
/knowledge which it has gained by many years of prac- 
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tice and experience. It is also able to recognise a great 
number of the movements of different parts of our body. 
When the hand is moved over any object, it is placed in 
many different positions with regard to the body, and 
by the touch we obtain a true representation of the 
object, whilst, by experience, we can tell the position of 
the hand at the same time. We can however only recog- 
nise all these positions and movements of our tactual 
limbs correctly after sufficient practice and experience. 
But as soon as we bring our limbs into an unaccustomed 
position, our power of recognising correctly tactual im- 
pression ceases, and we are no longer able to estimate 
rightly the position of the objects touched. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Skin's Sense of Pressure — The Sense of Temperature. 

The skin not only possesses the faculty of perceiving 
contact with a body, but it is also able to calculate the 
pressure with which the contact takes place. 

If we lay an object upon the outstretched hand, we 
are able to determine the weight of it by raising and 
lowering the hand, till we are sufficiently satisfied as to 
the amount of the weight. 

Our decision is founded principally upon the amount 
of exertion, which the muscles of the arm are obliged to 
use in lifting the weight ; and as we have a distinct sen- 
sation of the activity of these muscles, and as this sensa- 
tion increases with an increase of action in the muscles, 
we are thus able to determine the difference between 
different weights. But in such an experiment the 
weight laid upon the hand acts not only by the tension 
of the muscles, which are trying to support it, but it also 
makes an impression upon the skin, which we feel as 
well as the tension of the muscles. We have to do, there- 
fore, with two influences which almost invariably work 
together when we lift an object, but which in a scienti- 
fic examination of the question must be considered 
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independently. Let us lift, for example, a weight 
ring attached to it, from the ground with the arms 
straightened at the side, then the weight acts by pressure 
upon that part of the skin of the hand which grasps the 
ring, and, by tension, upon the muscles used in lifting. 
The tension upon the muscles remains the same with 
the same weight, but the influence of the pressure upon 
the hand may differ with the form of the handle by 
which the weight is held. If the handle consists of a 
broad ring, then the pressure of the weight will be 
spread over a large portion of the surface of the hand, 
and each point of the skin will only experience a very 
moderate amount of pressure ; if, however, we take a very 
small ring, then the whole pressure is concentrated upon 
a small surface of skin, and we then experience much 
more pressure, which may even become painful, 
I Our decision upon the weight of a body is then 
guided by these two sensations which work simuStane- 
I ously, and, therefore, in science we distinguish two sepa- 
,' rate properties which correspond to these sensations. 
We designate the property of realizing the amount of 
I muscular action the muscular sense, and the property 
which estimates the amount of pressure upon the ski] 
the skin's sense of pressure. 

In ordinary life the muscular sense and the sense of 
pressure almost always act simultaneously whenever we 
lift an object, and, therefore, through the influence of the 
sense of pressure we are frequently subject to illusions 
when estimating the weight of objects. For if we lift a 
heavy body when a very small portion of it presses upon 
our skin, it will generally appear heavier than if it 
pressed upon a larger surface, because the pressure on 
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I the skin is greater. In such a case we are at least very 
liable to make an incorrect estimation of the weight of 
an object. But if, by other means, we are able to esti- 
mate its weight correctly, then we should say that the 
body was not nearly so heavy as it appeared to be from 
the pressure it exercised, but that it was only very incon- 
venient to carry. 

But we calculate the weight of a body chiefly with 
the help of the muscular sense, and the pressure is only 
an accompanying sensation, which exercises a smaller 
influence upon our decision. This is proved by some 
very interesting experiments made by Ernst Heinrich 
Weber, which we will follow. He wished to show the 
smallest difference of weight which could be felt when 
the weight was lifted by the hand, and he found that 
19^ oz. could generally be distinguished from 20, but not 
igf from 20. This ratio of 19^ to 20 remained nearly 
constant for all weights, i.e. 9J could be distinguished 
from 10, or 39 from 40. 

In these experiments muscular sense and the sense 
of pressure are combined, and both influence the decision. 
But other experiments may be mentioned in which the 
sense of pressure alone operates, the muscular sense 
being quite excluded. 

If we lay the open hand upon the table, and put a 
weight upon it, we are even then able to determine the 
weight by its pressure, without making any muscular 
exertion at all. We can also distinguish in this manner 
between different weights, but it has been proved that 
our judgment is then not nearly so accurate as when we 
lift an object. We are not then able to distinguish 19^ 
oz. from 20, but at the most 14^ from 15. 
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Nature has, then, provided us with two powers whidr 
we can use together as balances to determine the weight 
of a body. The one which we call the muscular sense is 
the more sensitive balance, whilst the other, the sense of 
pressure, is much less so. In reality, we use both these 
means simultaneously in determining the weight of an 
object. 

Many interesting discoveries have been made by 
these experiments upon the sense of pressure. If we 
wish to discover what two weights we can distinguish 
from each other by pressure, we should best effect it by 
placing both weights quickly one after the other upon 
the same part of the skin, for example, upon a finger 
stretched out on the table. It would be much more 
difficult for us to decide if we laid both weights simul- 
taneously upon two different fingers, since we could not 
turn our attention at the same time upon two different 
parts of our skin. But even when we choose the same 
place on the skin, our decision depends on the time 
which elapses between the two trials, Weber remarked 
that, with the greatest attention, he could distinguish 
14^ oz. from I S, if more than 10 seconds had not elapsed 
between the deposition of the two weights. If the time 
is longer, the answers begin to be uncertain, and we can 
then only distinguisli those weights from each other 
whose ratio is greater. After the lapse of half 
minute for example, Weber could only distinguish 
from 2^ or 12 from ij- 

These experiments have a particular interest, because 
in them an intellectual force, which we generally designate 
under the name of memory, accompanies the sensory 
perception. For the sense of pressure ceases as soon as 
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the pressure is removed ; our brain, however, possesses 
the faculty of retaining for a time the impression 
received, and if a fresh pressure follows quickly upon the 
are able to compare the strength of both im- 
pressions. But the remembrance of the sensory impres- 
sion rapidly diminishes in strength, as may be proved by 
the above experiments, so that we cannot accurately 
distinguish a second impression from the first if the time 
between them is too great, 

Weber has also examined the delicacy of the sense 
I of pressure in different parts of the skin, and made 
texperiments to discover whether the sense of pressure 
■stands in any relation to the sense of touch — in other 
words, whether the skin's sense of pressure is developed 
similarly with its sense of locality. Tliis is by no means 
the case. For the sense of pressure in the tips of the 
fingers is not much more delicate than that of the fore- 
arm, whilst the sense of locality in the tips of the fingers 
is nine times more delicate. Several parts of the skin^ 
Lfor example, the forehead and the skin of the stomach — , 
■jiave a tolerably delicate sense of pressure, whilst the 
f sense of locality is not at all remarkable, the skin of the 
stomach in particular only possessing a very dull sense , 
of locality. 

When touching a body we not only feel its form and 
le pressure produced by the contact, but at the same 
ame the degree of its heat. In ordinary language we 
a body is cold, warm, or hot. This term is, however, 
purely subjective, for it is regulated by the impression 
which the temperature of that body has made upon our 
skin, and often, therefore, does not agree with the indi- 
ions of the thermometer. We call that body cold \ 
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which draws warmth from our skin, that one warm whii 
gives it warmth, and as our skin is at a temperature 
30-35° Cent. (88''-98° Fahr.) the zero of our percep*' 
tion of temperature lies rather high. 

We know that in physics the idea of cold is unknown ; 
it only treats of the single force of heat, which is re- 
garded as a vibration of molecules. Cold is something 
purely subjective, and only depends upon the tempera- 
ture of our bodies. Cold-blooded animals must thei 
fore have a perfectly different standard of percepti 
warm-blooded animals. The feeling of heat only lasts 
so long as a body imparts heat to a particular part of the 
skin ; if the temperature of the skin has become equal 
to that of the object touched, then the feeling of heat 
ceases. If we place our hand, the skin of which is 
generally rather cool, into water at 36° Cent (98° Fahr.) 
then we shall experience a feeling of heat so long as heat 
is imparted to the hand. The hotter, however, the hand 
becomes, the less will be the feeling of heat. If we then 
plunge the hand into water at 30" Cent. (88° Fahr.) it 
will seem cold for the first moment, although it really 
possesses a moderate degree of heat, since now heat 
leaves the hand and is imparted to the water. If, how^i 
ever, the hand has been cooled beforehand in the aiii, 
then the water at 30° Cent (83° Fahr.) will appear to us 
to be pleasantly warm. Our skin is, therefore, only a 
relative measurer of heat, and only feels absolute tempera- 
tures in an imperfect degree. If we grasp a piece of 
metal and a piece of wood, which have the same tempera- 
ture, the metal feels considerably colder than the wood, 
although the thermometer would give the same indica^ 
tion for both. Metal is a good conductor of heat, 
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tracts heat rapidly from the skin, whilst wood will do 
so but slowly. The rapidity with which loss of heat 
takes place in our skin has thus a great influence upon 
the degree of our perception of cold. 

The power of the skin of perceiving the difference 
of temperature has, by Weber, been submitted to exact 
calculation. Place, for instance, the hand, or a finger, in 
water of different temperatures, and see to what extent 
it is able to mark the difference. Weber found that 
with the finger he could perceive a difference of about 
i° Cent. (|° Fahr.), a tolerably delicate sensibility, 
greater than we should have expected, since it is greater 
than that of our ordinary thermometer. And yet our 
indications for absolute temperature are very uncertain ; 
it would be impossible for us to determine accurately the 
true temperature of water at 19° Cent. (60° Fahr.), it only 
being in our power to say that the temperature lay be- 
tween i6°-2o''Cent. {5i°-68' Fahr.) The delicacy of our 
perception of relative temperature, when the trial is made 
quickly, is, however, nearly equal for all temperatures up 
to blood heat ; but it is not the same in all parts of the 
body. It depends principally upon the thickness of the 
skin, for heat penetrates the thinner skin most easily. 
Thus the back of the band is more sensitive than the 
palm, and the eyelids, lips and tongue are most sensitive 
of all. The elbow also possesses great sensibility, the 
reason of the well-known practice of mothers, who, in 
washing their children, will plunge their elbows into the 
bath to try its temperature. This may also be explained 
by the thinness of the skin, and the absence of fat in 
that part. 

Moreover, we must also assume that there may be I 



in the skin certain organs of temperature, which have 
their own nerves and are more strongly developed in 
some parts of the skin than in others. For it has been 
proved that the nerve-trunks themselves have not the 
faculty of producing a feeling of heat, if heat is directly 
applied to them. For instance, a .sensitive nerve runs 
directly under the skin of the elbow on the bone, which 
causes great pain if struck. Now if we place the elbow 
in hot water we experience a sensation of heat in the 
part immersed, not in the whole arm, although the nerve 
extends throughout the arm and hand. We experience, 
however, a dull feeling of pain in the whole arm if the 
water is too hot. Thus the nerve-trunk is irritated by 
heat, which irritation, however, does not create a sensa- 
tion of heat, but pain, If the elbow is placed in ice-cold 
water this sensation of pain is just the same, proving 
that the nerve-trunk can neither feel warmth nor cold. 
The sensation of pain which occurs in this case is another 
reason why the elbow should be so sensitive to a great 
and injurious degree of heat. 

We must, therefore, assume that the nerves of the 
possess certain organs of temperature which are adapted 
to produce an excitement of the nerve by heat. Such 
organs, however, have not yet been discovered, at least 
none are recognised as such. It may be that the tactile 
corpuscles as well as producing tactile impressions may 
assist our sense of temperature ; but nothing certain can 
be said on this point. Weber has discovered the interest- 
ing fact that warm bodies appear lighter than cold bodies. 
If a cold coin is placed upon the forehead of some person 
whose eyes are shut and then upon the same spot two 
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warm coins, the weight would seem to him the same, 
whilst he could distinguish cold weights correctly. A 
connection seems, then, to exist between the sense of tem- 
perature and the sense of touch, but it has not yet been 
scientifically examined. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Formation of the Eye — Refraction of the Light-rays in a Lens — Path of 

the Light-rays in the Eye. 

Whilst we can only become acquainted with the pre- 
sence of bodies through the organ of touch, when we 
bring the surface of our skin in direct contact with them, 
we can perceive through the eye, bodies at a greater 
distance, by means of what we call light. It almost 
seems as if no limit could be set to the passage of light 
through space. We receive rays of light from stars in 
the remotest spheres of the universe at an incalculable 
distance, and are thus informed of their presence. In- 
deed we are now enabled, by means of spectrum analy- 
sis, to determine their chemical composition. Moreover, 
to whatever distance a ray of light penetrates through 
space, as long as it possesses a certain intensity, it is able 
to produce an impression upon our organs of sight, and 
thus opens out to us a region of knowledge, the limits of 
which are far wider than those which enclose the domain 
of the other senses. 

Physics teach us that light is transmitted by the 
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Ei/ter, a substance of extraordinary tenuity, which ex- 1 
tends throughout the universe, penetrates all substances, 
exists also in empty space, and that rt is produced by [ 
vibrations of the ether of extraordinary rapidity. As ' 
these vibrations reach the interior of the eye through its 
transparent organs, they produce in us a sensation of 
light, and by means of the wonderful formation of the 
eye, we arc not only able to receive the impressions of 
light emitted by bodies, merely as such, but also to per- 
ceive their form, size and nature. 

Let us now proceed to study the most important 
parts of the eye. 

Fig. 7 represents a horizontal section of the right eye, 
after Helmhoitz, which will explain to us all the impor- 
tant parts of this organ, which nature has endued with 
such wonderful delicacy. We here see the eye-ball sur- 
rounded by a hard membrane, m n, called the sclerotic 
coat, which in living persons appears as the so-called white 
of the eye, in the anterior segment between the eyelids. 
The membrane is rather thick and strong, and provides 
the eye with a sufficient protection from external dangers ; 
it is not transparent but perfectly translucent in a strong 
Ught At the outer edge of the eye it passes into the 
cornea, h h, which is almost equally thick, but is distin- 
guished by its glass-like transparency. This membrane 
rises and thickens in the middle like a watch glass, and 
also forms the transparent covering to the eye, through 
which the iight passes into the interior. 

Now in the interior there follows upon the sclerotic coat 
a far thinner and more delicate membrane, coloured deep 
black, g, called the choroid, because it contains a great 
number of blood-veins. Its black colour, however, pro- 
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ceeds from a considerable number of black pigment-cells, 
which are arranged like a mosaic upon its inner surface. 
This membrane joins the iris,pp, which is visible in 
every living eye, and which contains a dark opening, the 
pupil. Through this opening the light passes into the 
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fig- 7. 



interior of the eyeball and reaches its posterior wall. 
The black colouring of the choroid is a great assistance 
to the eye's vision. Were it absent, the light, which falls 
upon the background of the eye would be reflected as 
from any other bright surface ; a number of rays 
would thus be distributed irregularly in the e; 
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3 dazzle it, besides considerably injuring the distinctness 
r the image in the eye. The iris is also provided with 
Ijlack pigment similar to that of the choroid, and a.ssunies 
1 lighter or darker colour, according to the number of 
' these pigment-cells. In a blue eye the iris has only a thin 
layer of pigment- eel Is on its posterior surface, and has, 
therefore, a bluish appearance from the outside. The 
greater the number of pigment-cells the darker is the 
colour of the eye ; this variation in the amount of pig- 
ment is the cause of the different shades which we see in 
eyes, from the darkest brown to the lightest blue or grey. 
In all races of men individuals may be found in whom 
this pigment is wanting, not only in the eye, but through- 
out the body, in the hair and skin ; such people are 
called Albinos. The want of this pigment in the eye in- 
jures the sight in a remarkable manner. The iris has a 
whitish-red appearance, the pupil is generally bright red, 
and the dazzhng effect of the daylight causes a winking 
of the eyelids, which is an endeavour to replace the pro- 
tection of the pigment which is wanting. We also find 
albinos among animals for example, the white rabbit, 
upon whose ejes manj interesting observations maybe 
made. Thus, for instance, a delicate reversed picture of 
the surrounding objects may be seen upon the posterior 
surface of an eye freshly extracted from such an animal, 
shining through the transparent coat of the eye, whilst 
this is not the case with the dark-coloured eye of another 
animal. 

Now within the choroid is situated a delicate mem- 
brane called the retina {?t%. 7, i). It forms the continua- 
tion and extension of the optic nerve, which, like the 
stalk of an apple, penetrates the posterior side of the 
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eye in a somewhat slanting direction with the side of the 
nose, pierces the sclerotic coat and clioroid, and then 
spreads out on all sides, so as to form, by means of the 
peculiar terminations with which it is provided, a kind of 
nerve-carpet, which is the most delicate sensory organ 
created by nature. The retina, towards the front of the 
eye, touches with its edge the outer circumference of the 
iris, and lies quite open to the transparent interior of the 
eye, so that the rays of light fall directly upon it, and 
create in it an impression of light. Before, however, the 
rays of light reach the retina, they pass through a num- 
ber of transparent organisations which are situated in 
the circular hollow of the eye, and are here ingeniously 
fitted together like the parts of a microscope or telescope, 
with this difference only, that they are packed tightly 
together, so as to allow no trace of air between them. 
The outer covering of this transparent body is the cor- 
nea, mentioned above ; then, towards the interior, follows 
first the aqueous humour, w, secondly the crystaltiiie lens, 
L ; and thirdly, the vitreous humour, G. The aqueous 
humour fills, as we have seen, the space between the 
cornea, the iris and the lens. Directly behind the iris 
lies the crystalline lens, L, so well known, and resembling 
a very thick burning-glass. It is more convex upon its 
posterior than upon its anterior surface ; in a living eye 
it is as clear as crystal, and consists of a somewhat soft 
substance, which becomes harder towards the back of the 
lens. It has been discovered that this substance is not 
the same throughout, but that it consists of small vessels 
which are arranged in intricate lines, thus giving a sex- 
radiated structure to the lens. The iens, however, does 
not lie unconfined behind the iris, but is enclosed in a 
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^^■ansparent capsule, which, again, is held in position by a 
^^^culiar elastic membrane, k k and e e, of which more 
hereafter. It is sufficient to say here that this membrane 
joins the circular hyaloid membrane, which lies directly 
upon the retina. The spheroidal space between the lens 
and the retina is filled by the vitreous humour, a clear 
gelatinous mass, which is directly surrounded by the 
iyaloid membrane. 

The rays of light, therefore, which fall upon the eye 

ienetrate the cornea, the aqueous humour, the crys- 

Iline lens, and the vitreous humour, before they reach 

na, and on their way are refracted in such a 

anner that they unite into a distinct picture upon 

^e background of the eye. 

It is well known that ivith the aid of a glass lens 
; can throw a representation of any object upon a 
If, for example, we take the front convex lens 
^t of a pair of opera-glaases, and, holding it opposite a 
Wndow, place a piece of paper behind it to act as a 
screen, a smail reversed image of the window will appear 
upon it, which, upon holding the paper at a certain dis- 
tance, will become clear and distinct. Again, the camera 
obscura is well known, which in its simplest form consists 
of a box, in one side of which a convex lens is fixed in 
an opening, while the opposite .side consists of trans- 
lucent paper, or a piece of ground glass on which the 
picture is formed. In principle' the action of the eye 
resembles that of a camera obscura, which is commonly 
used in the production of photographic pictures ; but 
the eye, as we shall see, is in many respects much more 
perfect than the camera obscura. 

The manner in which a convex lens is able to 
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produce an image of an object is seen in fig. 8. Let 
the arrow A B represent an object at a certain distance 
from the lens, F and f' represent the foci of the lens, the 
distance of v/hich is easily found by allowing a sunbeam 
to fall upon the lens, and finding the point of con- 
vergence upon a screen, which with a strong glass is 
very bright and hot. In the focus all the rays unite 
which are parallel to each other, and fall perpendicularly 
upon the lens ; and, on the other hand, when rays of 
light fall upon the lens from the focus they take a 
parallel direction on the other side. The upper poirrt; B 




Fig. 8. 

of the object, amongst others, sends a ray upon the lens 
which passes through the centre O. This ray suffers 
no refraction, because the lens stands in the same 
relation to it as if it were a pane of glass bounded by 
parallel surfaces. A second ray passes through the 
focus F, strikes the lens, and is continued on the other 
side in a line parallel to the line F^ o F, which is called 
the optical axis. Both' rays meet in the point b, and 
here, therefore, an image of the point of the arrow is 
formed. The image of the head of the arrow a is 
formed in exactly the same manner, as may be seen 
from the figure, and thus a reversed image of the object 
is formed, which decreases in size the further the object 
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K'is removed, and which, when the object stands at an 
Jimmense distance, as, for instance, the sun, contracts to 
la single point — the focus. 

Fig. 9 shows a camera obscura as it is used by pho- 
tographers. In the brass tube A i is the lens ; g is the 
ground glass plate upon which the image is to be 
received, and the case a b consists of two parts, which 
slide in and out, and enable us to find the position of 
^the image for objects at different distances. Besides 
L this, there is a screw on the brass tube which allows 




the lens to be moved backwards and forwards, so that 

the picture may be sharply defined upon the glass 
[ plate. We shall see that tlie eye also possesses an 
I apparatus which serves the purpose of forming distinct 

images, but which acts in a very different manner. 

The refraction of the rays of light in the eye is 

much more complicated than in a simple convex lens ; 

for, in the eye, the ray of light passes through several 

substances, and is refracted at the surface of each 
' substance. The common result, however, produced by 

all these refracting media of the eye is exactly the 
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same as in a simple convex lens, and a small invei 
image of the external object is formed upon the retina, 
which, as we have already seen, may be plainly per- 
ceived shining through the extracted eye of a white 
rabbit. There are three principal surfaces by which the 
rays of light are refracted : the outer surface of the 
cornea, the anterior and posterior surfaces of the lens. 
The most powerful refraction takes place at the outer 
surface of the eye, because here the rays of light pass 
from the rarified medium of the air to the dense 
medium of the cornea and aqueous humour, both of 
which possess about the same refractive power. This 
power is greater in the lens than in the aqueous 
humour, or in the vitreous humour, so that in passing 
through the eye the rays of light are still more strongly 
deflected inwards. The refracting power of the lens is 
increased by the fact of its consisting of concentric layers, 
the inner of which refract more powerfully than the 
outer. It has been calculated that a greater effect is 
thus attained than if every part of the lens had the 
same refracting power as the centre of the lens. j 

We now see clearly that the image formed in the^ 
eye is due to causes somewhat different to those which 
produce the image in the camera obscura. In the 
latter we have only to deal with a single refracting 
body surrounded by air. In the eye, on the contrary, 
the ray of light passes from the air into a number of 
refracting substances without passing again into the 
air, the picture here being formed behind the vitreous 
humour, upon the retina. The path of the refracted 
rays is, therefore, much more complicated in the eye 
than in a glass lens ; but still the analogy is sufficient 
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for a general examination of the path of the rays of 
light in the eye. 

The distinctive feature of the central point of a % 
convex lens (fig. 8) is the fact that rays pass through 
it without suftering refraction. In optical language 
this point has, therefore, been called the optical centre, 
and in a double convex lens of equal curvature this 
point coincides with the geometrical centre. It is 
different, however, in a double lens of unequal curva- 
ture, and still more complicated in a system of re- 
fracting media, like those which we meet with in the 
eye. From the mathematical calculation of Listing, 
it appears that even in a system of this kind a point 
exists through which the rays pass almost without 
suffering refraction ; this point, which is called the 
optical centre of the eye, lies in the crystalline lens, not, 
however, exactly in its centre, but between that point 
and the posterior surface of the lens. A luminous ray 
passing through this point reaches the retina without 
refraction, at least, with such a slight refraction, as to be of 
no real consequence.. In fig. lo k is the optical centre 




Fig. lo. 

of the eye ; let A B be an object, then the rays P^k a 
and B >& ^ will reach the retina without refraction. Now 
the size of the eye has been so fixed with regard to 
the refracting media, that within the limits of vision 
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the image of an object is formed nearly at the distance 
of the retina ; and, moreover, the eye possesses the 
property of adjustment for different distances. If, 
therefore, the eye is adjusted to receive an impression, 
of the object A B, then all the rays emanating from A 
will unite in a point a upon the retina, and those from 
B in the point b, and form upon the retina a small 
reversed picture a b. It is evident from the figure 
that all rays which do not pass through the optical 
centre are refracted so as to unite into an image upon 
the retina.^ 

When we look at a very distant object, a star for 
instance, the rays fall parallel upon the eye, and since 
they are united to a single point upon the retina, it 
follows in this case that the focus of the media of the 
eye falls exactly upon the retina. So perfect is, there- 
fore, the formation of the eye, that the form of the 
refracting surfaces and the refracting power of the eye 
are exactly proportioned to the distance between the 
retina and the outer surface of the cornea. This 
is, of course, only the case with a normal eye, the 
relative proportions being different in a short-sighted 
or long-sighted eye. 

In this manner images of all kinds of objects are 
formed upon the retina. The iris here plays an im- 
portant part, since it increases the distinctness of the 
image. It serves as a kind of screen to the eye, 

* In order to trace exactly the path of a ray in the eye, two optical 
centres must be found by calculation, a line must then be dra^ni from the 
luminous object to the first optical centre, and one parallel to it from the 
second centre to the retina. These two centres are situated very near to 
each other, and can practically be taken as a single centre. 
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covering the edge of the lens and excluding the 
marginal rays, which, in every lens, render the picture 
indistinct, because their focus does not exactly coingide 
with that of the rays which pass through the central 
part of the lens. A similar screen is used in all 
optical instruments, in telescopes, miscroscopes, and 
in the camera obscura ; otherwise the pictures are 
seen with indistinct edges. The iris, however, is a 
screen of a much more perfect description than those 
which are used in our instruments. It not only ex- 
cludes the injurious marginal rays, but it also regulates 
the amount of light which is sufficient and necessary 
for the eye. When we direct the eye towards a | 
luminous object, the sky or a flame, the pupil con- 
tracts, and enlarges considerably when we look in 
the dark. This contraction may be easily observed 
if a person is placed before a bright window with his 
eyes shaded by his hand, and the hand is suddenly 
removed. The pupils are considerably larger in the 
twilight than in broad daylight. In this manner the 
quantity of light which penetrates the eye is regulated, 
for the smaller the pupil the smaller is the quantity of 
light which penetrates it from any one point, and the 
larger the pupil the greater also will be the quantity of 
light Night-birds, such as owls, are remarkable for 
their wide pupils, which enable them to see well in the 
dark, whilst they shun the daylight because they are 
blinded by it. 

If we return once more to our comparison of the 
eye with the camera obscura, we are struck with 
another advantage which it possesses over the latter 
instrument. This advantage lies in the fact that the 
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background of the eye is a concave surface, whilst the 
surface of the ground glass plate which receives the 
image in the camera ofascura is plane. The advantage 
to the eye is here twofold, which will immediately 
strike anyone who has examined a picture in the 
camera. 

The image which a convex lens produces of a larg* 
body with perpendicular lines, as, for instance, the 
arrow in fig. S, is not perfectly perpendicular, but 
slightly curved, and tliis curvature may be exactly 
calculated by drawing a circle round the centre of the 
lens at the distance of the picture. Let us suppose; 
the whole field of vision to be depicted by a leni 
then the image formed by the lens is not throwi 
upon an even surface, but upon a concave surface^ 
whose centre lies in the lens. This accounts for tl 
lines towards the edges of the picture in a camera 
obscura never being perfectly perpendicular, but always 
raore or less curved. This may be seen very plainly 
in photographs where the vertical side of a house 19 
represented near the margin. This defect is not very 
great if the image lies near the optical axis (F r"), but 
as soon as the images are situated at too great a 
distance from it, they appear distorted and indistinct 
This is the reason why the size of photographic 
pictures is limited, and that it is only possible to 
represent a small portion of the field of vision. It is 
different with the eye, since it possesses a concave 
background upon which the field of vision is depicted, 
and with which the curved form of the image coincides 
exactly. Thus the defect of the camera obscura is 
entirely avoided ; for the eye Is able to embrace a 
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larger field of vision, the margins of which are depicted 
distinctly and without distortion. If the retina had a 
plane surface, like the ground glass plate in a camera, 
it must necessarily be much larger than is really the 
case if we were to see as much ; moreover, the central 
portion of the field of vision alone would give a good 
clear picture., 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Adjustment of the Eye — Short Sight and Long Sight. 

We know from experience that we are able to see 
distinctly objects at different distances from our eye. 
But on careful observation we shall find that we cannot 
form simultaneously a perfect picture of objects at 
different distances from us. Suppose that we are in 
a room at a little distance from the window, and that 
we then hold up a finger a few inches before one eye, 
and close the other ; if we now fix the eye steadily 
upon the finger so as to see it distinctly, the window 
in the background will be seen indistinctly. If we fix 
our eyes upon the window frame so as to see it dis- 
tinctly, then the outline of the finger becomes indistinct, 
so that we can see distinctly at will either the window 
frame or the finger. Thus the eye is adjusted for 
objects at different distances, and this property of the 
eye is called its adjustment. When our eyes are wan- 
dering over objects at different distances from us, this 
adjustment is constantly at work, although we are 
quite unconscious of it ourselves. 

In fig. 8 the image of the arrow A B is depicted at 
\ If, however, the object A B is at a greater distance, 
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then the image a b will be formed nearer the focus F', 
at the same time becoming smaller. The position of 
the image changes with that of the object. When, 
therefore, a picture is about to be produced in the 
camera obscura, the inner case b containing the ground 
glass plate g must be moved forward into the outer 
case a for distant objects, and drawn out again for 
near objects. By means of the screw r the lens may 
be moved a little backwards and forwards, which will 
still further ensure the clear delineation of the picture. 
This also applies to the eye. The object A B in fig. 
10 may be depicted quite clearly 3.t a b in the eye. 
If thie object approaches or retreats whilst the eye 
remains in the same position, the picture of the object 
will become indistinct, because in the first case it would 
be formed before, and in the second behind the retina. 
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Fig. II. 

Let us suppose a luminous point a, fig. 11, to be at 
a certain distance from the eye, then a distinct image 
of this point will be formed if the retina lies at the 
point of convergence c; if, however, the retina is at a 
greater distance at g^ g,^ so that the focus is formed 
in front of it, then, instead of a point, a blurred circle 
is produced, A similar blurred image would be formed 
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Upon the retina if it lay at f,f„ in front of the ima| 



and if all the j 



points of an object were not depicted 
upon the retina at their foci, the whole object would 
appear indistinct and blurred. The experiment, which 
we mentioned at the commencement of the chapter, 
may be easily explained in this manner. When the 
eyes are fixed upon the finger the image of the window 
frame behind it does not fall upon the retina at the 
focus of the rays it emits, and conversely, if the window 
is fixed by the eye, the finger appears blurred for a 
similar reason. The image of the body which we see 
distinctly always falls upon the retina, whilst the imaj^e 
of the body which we see indistinctly would fall in 
the first case before, and in the second behind the 
retina. From this the important inference is to be 
drawn, that the eye possesses a power of adjustment, 
by means of which objects at various distances 
depicted distinctly upon the retina. 

We might very well be inclined to think that the 
method employed for this adjustment of the eye should 
be similar to that employed in the camera obscura. 
It was formerly considered as possible that in the process 
of adjustment the retina moved backwards and forwards 
by the elongation of the eye-ball, through the action 
of muscles in the socket, so that the background of 
the eye could with equal ease be moved in either direc- 
tion. This supposition has, however, been refuted, and 
it has been shown that the method employed is quite 
different to that of the camera obscura, and so perft 
that it cannot be imitated artificially. Let 
the eye to be adjusted for a great distance, such as 
some point upon the horizon, or in the sky. The rays 
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3 point will penetrate the eye in almost parallel 
1 will, therefore, unite at the focus of the eye, 
which, in a normal eye, lies exactly in the centra! point 
of the retina. If, however, the object we are looking 
at is nearer the eye, then, according to the laws of optics, 
its image will fall beyond the focus of the eye, and, 
therefore, behind the retina. The eye, however, is 
enabled by adjustment to bring the point at which 
the image is formed back to the retina, which can 
easily be explained by a greater convei^cnce of the 
rays which penetrate the eye, or in other words, they 
must suffer greater refraction in order that they may 
meet sooner than they would if they suffered less re- 
fraction, and tlius produce a distinct image upon the 
retina. 

The reason why the light-rays suffer a stronger 
refraction when the eye is fixed upon nearer objects 
is, that it has been observed, that when the eye, after 
viewing a distant object, views a nearer one, the crys- 




talline lens becoims thicker by an increase in the 
curvature of its anterior surface. Fig. I2 shows the 
alteration in the curvature of the lens when a near 
object is looked at, after a drawing by Helmholtz. 
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The left portion of the fi^re represents the 

adjusted for distant objects, whilst the right half 
represents it adjusted for near objects. We here see 
that the anterior surface has increased in convexity, 
and is pushed forward nearer the cornea, taking the 
iris with it This advance of the iris may be easily 
observed, by watching from the side the eye of a person 
whilst the distance of objects he looks at increases. 

The stronger refraction of the rays, which takes 
place when we look at near objects, can undoubtedly be 
explained by the motion of the lens which has just 
been described. According to the laws of optics the 
refraction of the light-rays caused by a convex lens 
increases with its increase of curvature. The distinctive 
feature behveen two lenses of equal size, one of which 
is flat and thin, the other thick and of greater curvature, 
is that the focal distance is greater in the former than 
in the latter, or in other words, the latter produces a 
greater convei^ence of the light-rays. The case is 
similar in the crystalline lens during adjustment. When 
the same object of our vision is at a small distance 
the lens is more convex tlian when the distance is 
greater, and its refracting power is so much increased, 
that the image is again formed upon tlie retina in- 
stead of behind it. The curvature of the lens, of 
course, differs with every variation in the distance 
the objects seen, increasing with their approach. I] 
ordinary vision these alterations of the lens are per- 
formed as rapidly as the changes in the direction of 
our vision, and through constant exercise they are 
performed with such exactness, that we are able to 
form a distinct image of every object upon the retina. 
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We must now enquire further into the mechanism 
by which this change in the form of the lens is pro- 
duced. It is produced by means of a muscle, which 
is shown in fig, ;■. It lies at / where the choroid runs 
into the iris. Its fibres are not directly connected 
with the lens, but its formation is somewhat com- 
plicated, and, therefore, its action in producing adjust- 
ment has long been a matter of discussion. Helmholtz 
has explained it in the following manner. The lens is 
attached at its edge to a radiating sonule {zonula zinii), 
which radiates outwards and maintains the lens in tension 
(as represented in the figure by the line e). Now, at 
the point where the fibres of this ligament are attached 
to the outer membrane of the eye, are also attached 
the fibres of the muscle' which produces adjustment. 
In viewing distant objects this muscle is relaxed, and 
the zonula, by means of its elastic tension, extends 
the lens in a radial direction towards the edge, thereby 
diminishing its thickness and flattening its curvature. 
In adjusting the eye for near objects the zonula is 
drawn inwards towards the edge of the lens by the 
muscle ; its tension, therefore, decreases, and tlie lens 
contracts by means of its elasticity, and consequently 
its thickness and exterior curvature are increased 
We experience thus no muscular exertion in viewing 
distant objects, the elastic tension of the lens and of 
the zonula alone preserving equilibrium. In looking 
at near objects, on the contrary, a muscular elTort takes 
place in the eye, and, therefore, in viewing near objects 



' Ciliary muscle, or, Musculus (fiisei 
drawing furwnnl the edge of ihe choroid. 
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the eye is undei^oing muscular exertion, but in viewing 
distant objects it is in a condition of resi 



Fig.) 



The question as to tlie means by which the thicken- 
ing of the crystalline lens, when viewing near objects, can 
be recognised, is still unanswered. The contraction of 
the iris with which it is connected is, indeed, easily 
observed, and at the same time the pupil may be seen 
to decrease in size. Still this does not perfectly prove 
the increase in the curvature of the lens. The action 
may be detected with certainty by an observation of 
the image reflected by the eye. 

The small reflected image of surrounding objects 
which may be seen in the eye is well known to everyone. 
These images, which are very distinct and perceptible . 
are produced upon the anterior surface of the come^n 
and present the appearance of small, upright and somcfl 
what distorted pictures, exactly similar to those which 
are produced upon reflecting balls often seen in German 
gardens. We have here to deal with one of the proper- 
tics of convex lenses. Upon a closer examination of 
the eye reflected pictures will also be observed upon the 
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anterior and posterior surfaces of the lens, which are not. 
however, so distinct as that upon the cornea. In order 
to see them the following experiment may be made in a 
dark room. Let a candle C (Fig. 13) be placed near to 
the eye under observation A. The eye of the person 
making the observation will be at B, whilst the eye A 
looks in the direction of _/! B will then see three reflected 
pictures in A, which will have the ap- 
pearance represented in fig. 14. A dis- 
tinct image {a) formed upon the cornea 
will be first seen against tlie dark back- 
ground of the pupil j then an image {b) 
on tlie anterior surface of the lens, also 
upright and somewhat larger, but much 
fainter ; and thirdly a smaller image (c). 
reversed but rather more distinct, on the Fig. 14. 

posterior surface of the lens. The last 
image is seen reversed because it has been reflected by a 
concave mirror, whilst the first two were reflected by 
convex mirrors. 

Now a marked difference will be observed in the 
image b on the anterior surface of the lens as soon as the 
distance of the object viewed changes from /"to «. In 
the adjustment of the eye for the near object the picture 
becomes smaller and more distinct, but in adjustment 
for the distant object the picture appears lai^er and more 
indistinct. The inference to be drawn from this is, that 
according to the laws of optics the curvature of the sur- 
face of the lens must have increased when the eye was 
fixed upon the near object ; for the greater the curvature 
of a convex lens, the smaller will be the picture which is 
reflected. The two other pictures, a and c, on the con- 
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trary, remain the same during the process of adjust- 
ment, and it follows that the curvature of the cornea 
and of the posterior surface of the lens must remain the 
same. 

If we bring an object very near to the eye and try to 
see it distinctly, for instance the print of a book, we shall 
find that there is a limit beyond which we cannot see 
anything distinctly, however great an effort we make. 
This point, which is at a distance from the eye of about 
4 to 5 inches, is called the near-point of the eye. By 
means of a very interesting experiment, known as 
Scheiner's, the distance of this point for every eye may 
be exactly determined. 

Take a piece of cardboard and make two small holes 
in it with a needle at a distance of about -rV of an inch 
apart. Now, if the holes are held close to the eye, and 
the needle behind the holes, two needles will be seen 
side by side, if the needle is held very near to the piece 
of cardboard. But if the needle is gradually moved 
further off, a point will be found where the two images 
combine into one, and that point is the near-point of 
the eye. 

The accompanying figure (fig. 15) will explain the 
phenomenon. The eye is represented by the lens by and 
before it is placed a screen in which are two holes e and 
f. The luminous point a sends two pencils of light 
through these holes to the lens, which combine at c^ form- 
ing an image just at the point where the screen n n 
represents the retina. If, however, the retina were placed 
at the point m m, then two pictures of the point a would 
be formed at / and q, which would both be less distinct 
than the image formed at c. Now this is the case in the 
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experiment mentioned above when the needle is held so 
near the holes that the two pencils have not united 
upon the retina. The eye then, even with the greatest 
effort, cannot increase the refracting power of the lens 
sufficiently to adjust it for the needle. If, however, the 
point is found at which it is possible to see one image 
only, this point will clearly be the near-point. 

Moreover, it is interesting to observe that when we 
perceive two images p and q, the image q, which is 




Fig. 15. , 

formed by the lower hole f^ appears above somewhere 
near Q, whilst the picture p appears below somewhere 
near P. For if the hole / is covered Q disappears, and 
if e is covered P disappears. The reason is simple. The 
picture formed upon the retina is, we know, an inverted 
one. Therefore what is depicted upon the lower part of 
the retina is found in the upper part of the field of 
vision, and that which is depicted on the right, in the 
left, and vice versa. Therefore in our imagination the 
retinal picture q is transposed to Q, and the picture/ to 
P. 

For the success of the experiment it is important to 
take care that the distance between the two holes should 
not be greater than the diameter of the pupil, else the 
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two pencils of light will not both be able to penetrate 
eye. By an instrument founded on the principle of this 
experiment, , the Optometer, in which one cylinder is 
moved within another, as in a telescope, the near-point 
may be determined with perfect accuracy. 

Now, in most cases, there is also a Umit to distinct 
vision when the eye is adjusted for distant objects. It 
is indeed possible for persons with perfectly healthy 
clear-sighted eyes to see objects with clearly defined out- 
lines at any distance within the horizon, and they are 
therefore able to adjust their eyes for infinite distances. 
Many people, however, cannot do this, that is to say, they 
are more or less short-sighted, and there is a certain dis- 
tance where their distinct vision ceases. This point is 
called i^e. far-point of the eye. 

The far-point of the normal eye is at an infinite dis- 
tance. When the parallel rays of an object at an infi- 
nite distance, a star for instance, fall upon the eye, they 
unite in the focus of the eye, which in a normal eye 
would be exactly at the retina. It is evident, however, 
that this ideal formation is seldom met with, from the 
fact that people imagine that a star radiates light, whilst 
in reality it is only a luminous point. In the short- 
sighted eye, the focus lies more or less in front of the 
retina within the vitreous humour ; this is caused by the 
diameter of the eye, and particularly the lens, along the 
line of its axis being too great in comparison to the 
refractive power of its media. Now if a luminous point 
is moved towards the eye, then according to the laws of 
optics, the image will be removed from the focus towards 
the retina, which, however, it will not reach till it has 
been moved to within a certain distance from the eye. 
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, For very short-sighted persons it is well known that this 
I distance is exceedingly small, so that they are not even 
able to form distinct images of objects in a room. The 
far-point for the eye of a short-sighted person will there- 
fore be the point where the image of objects is im- 
printed exactly upon the retina, whilst every point at a 
greater distance will only produce a hazy image. 

Short-sighted persona make use of spectacles consist- 
ing of concave glasses to enable them to see distinctly at 
a distance. These glasses have the peculiarity of uicreas- 
ingthe divergence of the rays of light, so tliaE the con- 
vergent rays which fall upon them will intersect each 
other so as to form an image at a greater distance. Fig. 
i6 shows that rays which converge at the point B will, 
by a concave glass, be made to converge at the point A. 
Let us suppose that in a short-sighted eye tlie image of 
a luminous point has been formed at B, and that the 
retina lies behind it at A ; now by making use of a pair 
of concave spectacles, the image will be formed upon the 
retina. The more short-sighted a person is, the more 
concave must his spectacles be, to increase the diver- 
gence of the incident rays to such an extent that the 
image may be formed upon the retina. 

Another very frequent defect in the eye is /on^-- 
siglttedness. The structure here is the opposite of that 
just described, and consists in the focus of the eye lying 
behind the retina. When, therefore, parallel rays, as for 
instance those from a star, fail upon the eye, tliey do not 
unite until they have passed beyond the retina. Persons 
so affected, however, are generally able, by adjusting the 
eye, to move the image forward, and thus to see distant 
objects distinctly. Near objects however they see in- 



distinctly because they cannot sufficiently adjust the e 
so as to form the image upon the retina, therefore the ' 
near-point for them must beat some distance from the eye. 
Long-sighted persons consequently use convex glasses 
to enable them to see near objects distinctly, for a con- 
vex lens converges the rays, and brings them sooner to 
a focus, and therefore moves the image forward. When 
a long-sighted person wishes to read, he must either put 
on his spectacles or hold the book at some distance till 
it reaches his near-point, whilst on the other hand a short- 
sighted person can read quite well without spectacles, 
if he only holds the book near enough to his eyes. 




Short-sighted persons can see objects when placed close 
to the eye even better than those who enjoy norma! 
sight, because their near-point lies nearer to the eye, and 
all objects apparently increase in size as they approach 
the eye. 

Another less striking defect, which is seldom met 
with in a normal eye, but is often strongly developed in 
cases of illness, is caused by the unsymmetrical forma- 
tion of the interior of the eye. In looking at the con- 
centric circle (fig. 17) witli one eye, we shall observe 
that the !mes are never all distinct at the same time, 
but, as we adjust the eye, two opposite sections will 
alternately appear clear and distinct as their positions 
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horizontal lines, vertical lines at the same distance will 
appear indistinct, and vice versd. This is the case in the 
figure of the concentric circle, since the horizontal and 
vertical directions of the lines merge into each other. 
One other circumstance may be mentioned which 
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takes place in the refraction of light in the eye. It is 
well known that inferior opera-glasses and telescopes 
represent objects with coloured edges, and, in order to 
avoid this defect, so-called achromatic lenses are made 
use of, which are constructed so as to prevent the resolu- 
tion of light into coloured rays. Every common lens 
gives images with coloured edges, because the points of 
convergence of the coloured rays, of which white light is 
composed, do not coincide, the refrangibility of each 
colour of the spectrum increasing from red to blue. 




Thus we cannot at the same time see a red line and J 
contiguous blue line distinctly ; for when the eye is 
adjusted for the red line the image of the blue one lies 
in front of the retina, and when the eye is adjusted for 
the blue line the image of the red one lies behind the 
retina. Now the eye is not a perfect achromatic instru- 
ment, although objects do not appear with coloured 
edges in ordinary vision. If we look at the sharp edge 
of a dark object against a white surface, as, for instance. 
the horizontal bars of a window frame against a cloudy 
sky, the upper edge will appear of a yellow tinge and 
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Jie lower one of a blue tinge, particularly if we do not 
icarefully adjust the eye for it The coloured rays are 
I seen here, as in optical instruments, because the resolved 
I rays are not hidden by the edge of the window frame, 
I whilst within a white surface the rays overlap and 
Ireform white light. 

From an insufficient power of adjustment bright 
I objects, if seen against a dark ground, at a certain 
l-distance from the eye, will ap- 
fpear to be surrounded by a 
I coloured fringe, which causes 
I the light surfaces to appear 
■ larger than they really are. 
I This phenemenon is called 
^Irradiation. If, for instance, 
Pwe look at the two equal 
' squares in fig. 18, the black 

one on a light, and the light 

one on a dark ground, at a. 



a 



U'^^^ 



Kig, 19, 

little distance from the eye the latter will look larger 
than the former. In fig. 19 the two white squares, when 
.seen from a little distance, will appear to run into each 
other, and to be joined together by a white bridge, since 
the resolved rays overlap. It is a well-known fact, that 
people look larger in light clothes than in dark, which 
may also be explained as the effect of irradiation. This 
circumstance is not unknown in the art of dress, but is 
carefully studied. That a black dress contributes to an 
elegant figure, ladies know very well. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Recognition of the Interior Portions of the Eye — ^The Ophthahnoscope, 

The retina is the point where the physical process of 
vision passes into the physiological process. Until it 
impinges upon the retina, the light which penetrates the 
eye has only undergone physical changes, consisting 
chiefly in refraction, the last perceptible result of which 
is the production of the image upon the retina. From 
this point the process passes from our immediate 
observation, and the difficulty of discovering its 
character increases at each step. The image upon 
the retina is reversed, and yet we see every object 
in the field of vision upright. This is the result 
of the experience, which we have acquired from 
childhood, in the exercise of the organ of sight. The 
point A (fig. lo), which is on the right, is imprinted 
upon the left portion of the retina, and we therefore 
know by experience that a ray coming from the right, 
must strike the left portion of the retina ; and because 
we always imagine the objects we see to be external to 
ourselves, we must do so by unconsciously following the 
line a A, through the optical centre k. In this manner 
the eye projects a uniform field of vision, which is 
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obtained by drawing, from every point of the retina out- 
ward, straight lines through the optical centre of the 
eye, which lines will terminate upon a convex sur- 
face. 

This is really the manner in which the eye interprets, 
in all cases, its sensations of sight. For luminous appear- 
ances may be produced, without our perceiving any 
external object, but merely a part of the eye or an in- 
ward irritation ; and yet, in the same manner, we imaffjne 
them to be external to ourselves. 

If we shut the eye and press the head of a pin upon 
the outer edge of the eyeball, we shall see in the dark 
field of vision a white or coloured spot of light, which 
has the same form as the compressing body : it will be 
seen upon the left side of the field if the right side is 
pressed, and upon the upper half if the lower is pressed, 
and vice versA. The retina, thcre/ore, extends as far as 
the part which projects beyond the socket of the eye, 
and can be irritated by pressure. It is well known that 
when the eye is struck, a cloud of sparks is seen, which 
is caused by the mechanical concussion of the retina. 
These luminous images, often perceived involuntarily, 
take, speaking scientifically, the form of the body pro- 
ducing the pressure ; at the same time we observe the 
relation between the position of the irritation and the 
position of the sensation of sight. We transpose a point 
on tiie left side of the retina to the right, because we 
imagine that a ray of light has penetrated the eye from 
tlie right, which must fall upon the left half of the retina 
We are also able to perceive particles within the in- 
terior of the eye, which are found in the transparent media 
There are many persons who always see round particles 
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or filaments, which seem to float about in the field o( 
vision. They may be more distinctly seen when look- 
ing upon a bright surface — a cloudy sky, or through a 
microscope. They follow every motion of the eye, and 
have, moreover, a peculiar motion of their own. These 
particles are produced by filaments and cells, which may 
be found floating about in the narrow space between the 
hyaloid membrane and the retina. They cast their 
shadow directly upon the retina, which then, from 
perience, refers them to external objects. 

It has also been discovered by more careful ob; 
vation that the refracting media of the eye a 
lutely transparent, but that a kind of cloudiness is si 
in places which throws a shadow upon the retina, 
we look at the sky through a small hole in a sheet of 
paper, held a short distance from the eye, the hole will 
appear to be surrounded by a coloured fringe. This is 
caused partly by a cloudiness in the vitreous humou' 
and partly by the peculiar radiating formation of the 
lens, already described. All such phenomena are calli 
entoplic, because they deal with the perceptions of the 
temal portions of the eye. They are produced by 
incident rays of light casting shadows of these partici) 
upon the retina. They are best seen when an isolal 
pencil of light, like that admitted through a small aper- 
ture, is allowed to fall upon the eye ; for, in that case, tJie 
shadows produced are distinct, whilst they are generally 
obliterated in ordinary vision, because the light pene- 
trates the eye from all sides. 

One of the most interesting entoptic phenomena icr 
the Arborescent Figure, discovered by Purkinje. If, 
wards evening, we place ourselves opposite a dark wall 
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a dark room, and move a lighted candle to and fro before 
our eyes, looking, however, fixedly at the wall beyond, we 
shall then, after a little practice, see this arborescent figure, 
whose intersecting branches cover the whole of the dark 
space, and which is unmistakeabjy caused by the blood- 
vessels in the interior of the eye. The field of vision 
assumes a reddish appearance, upon which the veins 
stand out in dark shadows. The trunk of the figure 
rises a little on one side of the centre, where the optic 
nerve enters the eye, and thence branches out after the 
manner of blood-vessels, which is undoubtedly a proof 
that in this experiment we see the blood-vessels of the 
retina itself. One spot alone is free from vessels : the 
yellow spot, which is the most sensitive to light of all 
parts of the retina. If now the candle is moved to and 
fro, the figure will also move, and follow the direction of 
the light. 

All these observations lead to the conclusion, that we 
are thus enabled to perceive the shadows of the vessels of 
the retina. That these vessels cast a shadow behind them 
is clear, but that the shadow should be sufficient to cause 
a perception, leads to the very important and interesting 
fact, that the elements of the retina which receive the 
impression of light, must lie behind the blood-vessels. 
The diagram in fig. 20 will explain how the shadow of 
a vessel can produce an image. If the liglit is placed 
at a, its image will be depicted upon the retina at d. At 
this particular spot no vessels will be seen, because the 
light is too dazzling. But the image at 6 forms another 
source of light, and if there is a vessel at v, then its 
shadow will be thrown upon c. Now, the retina projects 
the image perceived at c, outwards, through the optical 
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centre k, to d, where the vessel appears in the field of^ 
vision. If tlie light is now moved from a to a*, then the 
image will move from b to If, the shadow from c to d, 
and the image of the vessel from d to ^, thus performing 
the same movement as the light. We do not, however, 
generally perceive these retinal vessels, because usually 
the light falls upon the retina from all points of the 
^ ^ pupil, and therefore no distinct 

shadow can be produced. In 
the experiment just described 
the light proceeds from a single 
point only, b, and produces a 
distinct shadow. Moreover, the 
light is an unusual one, and 
throws the shadows upon places 
which are not accustomed to 
receive it. This latter circum- 
stance seems to be of some im- 
portance, for if the light is held 
perfectly still, the figure gradually fades away, because 
the sensitiveness of the parts of the retina upon which 
the shadow is becomes blunted ; it appears again, how- 
ever, if the light is moved from side to side, so that tl 
position of the shadow is changed. 

A considerable amount of light penetrates the eye 
through the pupil, which is quite sufficient for the repre- 
sentation of the external world, but none of this light 
seems to be reflected. The pupil of the eye generally 
has a dark appearance, so that wc cannot see further 
into the eye than the iris. It is, however, possible to 
illuminate the eye in such a manner, that all the parts of 
the retina may be seen. This was first done in a sat 
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factorj- manner by the celebrated physicist Helmholtz, 
the discoverer of the Ophthalmoscope. Before describ- 
ing this apparatus and its functions, we must discuss 
the fact of the dark appearance generally presented by 
the pupil. 

The amount of light reflected by the background of 
the pupil cannot, of course, be very great ; for the r*-- 
tina alone is able to reflect light, and as it is very trans- 
parent, and has, moreover, a dark layer of pigment 
immediately behind it, which absorbs all the light that 
has penetrated to it, the reflection must necessarily be 
weak. We know how difficult it is to see through a 
window into a room from the street. Tliis is due to the 
small amount of light which comes through the win- 
dow in comparison to that which penetrates the eye 
from without, so that the eye is not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to perceive the weaker impression ; moreover, 
the reflection from the pares of glass considerably in- 
creases the difficulty of perceiving objects in the interior 
of the room. If, however, the room is lighted up at 
night, we can see the interior very distinctly from the 
outside, although the illumination of the interior is 
weaker than it was in the day-time. 

These circumstances also apply to the eye ; but there 
is another circumstance which adds to the difficulty of 
examining the interior of the eye. The same fact 
makes it impossible to see the background of a camera 
(jbscura through the lens, even when it is white. Accord- 
ing to the laws of refraction, both the incident and 
emergent rays in the eye, or in a camera obscura, have 
a fixed direction, whilst the light which proceeds from a 
room through tlie window is diffused, that is to say 
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emits rays in all directions. Let us suppose an im 
of a lighted candle to be thrown upon the retina, thei 
as far as the refracting medi^ of the eye are concerned, 
this image may be regarded as a second object, the rays 
from which will take an outward, and therefore opposite 
direction. Now this will be precisely the same as the 
path of the incident rays ; for if, at the point where an 
image of an object has been formed by a lens, we place 
an exactly similar object instead of the image, then an 
image will be formed in the exact position of the fir.st 
object, and of equal size. VVe see from this experi- 
inent therefore, that the rays of light, which are emitted 
by an im^e formed upon the retina, must return to the 
object from which they originally proceeded. 

If, therefore, a light is placed before any eye which 
we msh to examine, the rays will all be reflected by the 
eye into the light, and we 
are unable to intercept them 
by our own eye, because we 
should hide the light by 
placing ourselves between it 
and the eye under exami- 
nation. By means, howevei;,] 
of a transparent plate 
glass, this obstacle may \ 
overcome, and the ej'e e» 
amined when illuminated, i^ 
the manner represented iftj 
fig. 21. C is the eye under observation, B the obser\ 
eye, and the plate of glass s forms an angle of 45° wi&| 
the line between the two eyes. The rays emitted by the - 
lighted candle A strike the glass plate S, and are partly 
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reflected into the eye, which they illuminate. The rays 
reflected hy the eye C, again strike the glass plate, which 
some of them penetrate, and pass into the eye of the 
observer, and the remainder rctum to the light A. The 
pupil of the eye c, may now be seen brightly illuminated, 
and even the illuminated retuia can be seen more or less 
distinctly. The rays emitted by the image formed upon 
the retina, which pass through the glass plate, would 
form an image at a, which is at the same distance from 

^lass plate as A. The rays are, however, intercepted 
by the observer B, who is thus enabled to examine a 
part of the retina. 

In fact, a piece of window-glass placed in an oblique 
position, as described above, is the simplest form of an 
ophthalmoscope, and may easily be arranged by any- 
one who wishes to make the experiment for himself An 
ordinary piece of glass is sufficient for the purpose, if 
placed in the same position, relatively to the eye under 
oijservation and the light, as that shown in the figure. It 
is well to place a screen between the light and the person 
under observation, to prevent any annoyance arising 
from the intensity of the light The observer must then 
place himself close in front of the person whose eye is 
under observation, hold the glass in the manner de- 
scribed, and move it about till the reflection of the 
light falls upon the eye. The illuminated pupil will 
then be seen tlirough the glass, and appear of a reddish 
colour. 

But. in order to see the separate parts of the retina 
distinctly, it is necessary to make use of lenses adjusted 
to tlic sight of the observer, and the refractive power of 
the eye under observation ; and the result of such a 
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combination is a perfect ophthalmoscope. The £ 
again, has been replaced with advantage by a mJrrc 
generally a concave mirror, with an aperture in 1 
centre, through which the observer looks. Fig. 23 show 
the method of using this apparatus constructed aftei 
Ruete's plan. The light is placed near the persOT 
under observation. .\. The rays emitted fall upon th(i 




concave mirror d, which reflects them into the eye undei 
observation. The observer E, looks through the aper- 
ture in the concave mirror, and moves the two lenses 
m and / till they are in such a position that a distinct 
image of the retina appears. 

We are now in a position, with the aid of the ophthd 
moscope, tn make a thorough examination of the retin) 
Fig- 23 gives a tolerable representation of all tliat we afC 



distinct vision, may be distinguished as a small bright 
spot 

The ophthalmoscope has become an instrument of 
incalculable value to the oculist. Many changes in the 
retina and interior of the eye, which are due to disease, 
can be observed and examined by means of the ophthal- 
moscope ; and, in fact, the medical treatment of the eye 
has made an immense advance since the discovery of 
s instrument 
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The eyes of many animals, those of cats, for in- 
stance, exhibit a peculiar brilliancy, which is particularly 
remarkable in the dusk. It was formerly thought that 
the eyes of such animals emitted light independently, as 
it was also thought that light could be emitted by the 
human eye, under the influence of passion. This bril- 
liancy, however, in the eyes of these animals is caused 
by a carpet of glittering fibres, called the tapetum^ which 
lies behind the retina, and is a powerful reflector. In 
perfect darkness no light is observed in their eyes, a 
fact which has been established by very careful expe- 
riments ; but, nevertheless, a very small amount of 
light is sufficient to produce the luniinous appearance in 
them. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I 
I 



The retina is the nervous orpin of the eye, a delicate 
and highly complicated apparatus, whose mechanism has 
hitherto been but little understood, whose formation has 
long been the object of laborious investigation, and is so 
still. Ditierent layers can be distinguished in the retina 
when a fine section of it is examined with the microscope. 
The innermost layer, which lies next to the surface of 
the vitreous humour, consists of nerve-fibres, in which 
the optic nerve loses itself. It penetrates all the mem- 
branes of the eye at a point a little to one side of the 
centre, where the blood-vessels also enter the eye, which 
can be seen with the ophthalmoscope. At the point of 
entrance of the optic nerve, therefore, the retina consists 
only of the fibres of the optic nerve, which from this 
point radiate outwards. One spot, however, which lies 
in the centre of the retina, is free from nerve-fibres, and 
surrounded by them in a circular form. On account of 
its colour it is called the yellow spot. This is the part 
of the retina with which we see most distinctly ; we will 
therefore speak more fully of its structure. 



The layers of the retina are represented in fig. 24 as 
they have been described by Max Schultze. In 1 




interior there is a fine limitary mcmhrane, i ; then 1 
wards the exterior follows — the layer of mrve-fibres, 3.j 
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the layer of nerve-cells, 3, which consists of cells similar 
to the ganglion cells of the brain ; then the granular 
layer, 4, which consists of a grey indistinct mass of fine 
granules ; then the inner granular layer, 5, consisting of 
little round grains ; then the intermediate granular layer, 
6, consisting of a fine granular mass with small fibres ; 
then follows the outer granular layer, 7, which is exactly 
like the inner one ; and ultimately after a second fine 
membrane, 8, is found a layer of small Rods and Cones, 9, 
which has a very peculiar and interesting structure. For 
the most part it consists of small unconnected trans- 
parent rods, which are placed close t(^ether Uke palisades, 
at right angles to the surface of the retina. From time 
to time a small rod is seen between them, which expands 
at the end, and is called a cone. These cones lie very 
close together only in the midst of the yellow spot, 
where there is a small depression in the retina. In the 
yellow spot they are very numerous, but decrease in 
number towards the edge of the retina. 

The rod and cone layer, on account of its regular 
arrangement, gives us a starting point for conjectures 
upon the action of vision. The light which enters the 
eye must undoubtedly pass through all the given layers 
of the retina, and ultimately reach the rod and cone 
layer which is covered externally by the black pigment 
of the choroid, 10. Light can penetrate no further, since 
it is here absorbed by the black pigment. 

The rods and cones, judging from their appearance, 
have all the properties which are characteristic of sensory 
organs. On the surface of the retina they form a con- 
tinuous covering, which closely resembles a regular 
mosaic, and each part, therefore, of the retina seems to be 
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provided with a special sensitiveness, 
or cone, 



iparted by a rod 
'hile at tlie same 
time all points are united 
by an intimate, and, as 
it were, geometrical con- 
nection. These properties 
agree so closely with the 
mathematical distinctness 
of our power of vision, 
that they immediately give 
rise to the conjecture, that 
the action of vision must 
take place in this mosaic- 
like formation. If we draw 
a line to the retina, from a 
point of the field of vision, 
tJirough the centre of the 
eye, it falls upon either a 
rod or a cone, is delineated 
on a little square of mosaic, 
and is perceived by its 
means alone. Thus we can 
imagine the entire field of 
vision to be formed as a 
fine mosaic upon the retina, 
in the same maimer as a 
picture worked upon a piece 
of tapestry. 

Of the layers of the re- 
tina the light-rays strike 
" "" ""■' the fibres of the optic nerve ■ 

first, and from this reason we might be led to supp< 
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I ftat these fibres must be sensitive. This, however, is not 
I the case. The celebrated physicist, Mariotte, has already 
I shown that the optic nerve, without the retina, cannot 
I perceive a trace of light, for there is a spot on the retina 
which is quite blind, and it is just at this spot that the 
optic nerve enters (fig. 7). 

Suppose in fig. 25 that we fix the right eye upon the 
small white cross, whilst the left is closed, and hold the 
book at about the distance at which a good eye is gene- 
rally able to read. If, now, the book is moved slightly 
to and fro, then we shall find a distance at which the 
I lai^e white circle to the right disappears entirely. The 
I eye must, however, always be firmly fixed upon the white 
I cross. As soon as the eye is turned away from it in 
I either direction, the white circle reappears. 

In this experiment the white circle, under the given 

^Conditions, falls exactly upon the point where the optic 

Imerve enters, which is situated in both eyes at a slight 

I'distance from the centre of the retina, or, in other words, 

Pthe yellow spot. It is a remarkable fact that at this 

I point we by no means perceive a hiatus in the field of 

n ; but the points which are seen by the edges of the 

blind spot move towards each other, and so fill up the 

hiatus. The black ground on which the white circle lies, 

appears therefore quite continuous, and this would also 

^ be the case if the ground were white and the circle black. 

Iln ordinary vision, also, we perceive no dark hiatus in 

f space, although it is easy for practised persons to perceive 

that objects, which fall upon the blind spot, can be 

forced to disappear entirely ; even the sun itself can be 

blotted out of the heavens, if its image is allowed to 

upon the blind spot. In all these experiments ojie 
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eye must be dosed, since it is impossible for an object 
to fall upon the blind spot of both eyes at the same time. 
This remarkable experiment shows us, moreover, that 
the fibres of the optic nerve are not excited in the 
smallest degree by light, and hence we may conclude 
that the nervous layer of the retina is also penetrated by 
light, without any action taking place in it. 

The yellow spot of the retina presents other remark- 
able properties, which we will proceed to consider. 

When we fix a point with the eye exactly, then the 
ray of light passes from this point through the middle 
of the pupil, and through the centre of the lens, and 
falls upon the retina almost at its centre, where the 
yellow spot is found. 

In the yellow spot, therefore, the power of vision 
possessed by the retina is the greatest, and in it lies the 
depression of the retina, with which we are able to dis- 
tinguish clearly a single point in tlie field of vision. 

In reality the formation of the yellow spot explains 
its-peculiar properties. It has already been mentioned 
that the fibres of the optic nerve in their expansion 
upon the retina, surround the yellow spot in a bow- 
like form, apparently for the purpose of not depriving 
it of any part of the light which falls upon it. This 
I E^ain proves that it is not necessary to our powei, 
1 of vision that tlie light should fall upon the 
1 fibres. 

In the yellow spot the cones are very delicately formedt"" 
and closely packed together. We must, therefore, con- 
sider them as special elements of the sensation of light. 
In addition to the cones, ganglionic cells are found in the 
yellow spot, whilst the other layers appear thin and fine ; 
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Jsmall pigment-cells may also 
Kfae seen, which produce the 
lyellow colour. 

If, therefore, as has been 
[ shown, the fibres of the optic 
f nerve are not themselves sen- 
I sitive to light, and the action 
L of the light-waves takes place 
, the rods and cones, then a 
[ connection between the nerve- 
fibres and these organs appears 
highly probable. Towards this 
connection, therefore, mic ro- 
se opists have turned their 
I attention for a considerable 
I time, and later investigations 
I have established the fact of 
I its existence. The connec- 
^ tion, indeed, only exists by 
J means of very fine filaments, 
which penetrate all the layers 
of the retina, and are often 
difficult to detect, but which, 
thanks to unwearied investiga- 
tion, have been observed with 
certainty. Fig. 26 shows how 
the nerve-fibre 3 is connected 
with the ganglion cells 3, the 
granules of the corneous laj^ers 
5 and 7, and lastly, with the 
rods and cones 9. And this 
is the path by which the irrita- 
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tion caused by light, which takes place in the rods, passes 
to the optic nerve. The optic nerve ultimately conveys 
it to the brain, and there awakes the sensation of light. 

The trunk of the optic nerve, just like any other 
nerve, can be excited directly without the intervention of 
the retina, and by every such excitement the sensation 
of light is produced. If, in operations upon the eye, the 
optic nerve is severed, the patient has no sensation of 
pain, but of a brilliant flash of light, upon which follows 
perpetual darkness. We may also excite the optic nerve 
by electricity, if we pass a current through the socket 
of the eye and the cranium, when flashes of light are 
always observed in the field of vision. 

Investigations in the domain of nen^e physiology 
have led to the result, that ail our nerves are merely in- 
struments for the conveyance of one and the same 
action — the irritation of i/ie nerve, which passes along 
them, in accordance with similar laws. The nerves of 
touch, sight, hearing, taste and smell all agree in their 
nature. The optic nerve no more conveys the light- 
waves to the brain, than the auditory nerve conveys the 
sound-waves. But both nerves at their terminations 
possess different kinds of apparatus, which are calied the 
sensory organs, and by means of which they can be ex- 
cited. The terminal apparatus of the optic nerve is the 
eye, or, more strictly speaking, the retina, which has the 
property of being excited by the light-waves, and of 
communicating this excitement to the optic nerve. The 
terminal apparatus of the auditory nerve is found within 
the inner ear, and by its vibration excites the auditory 
nerve. Now the action is identical in the two sensoiy* 
organs as soon as it has reached the nerve, and can" 
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P-with it no trace of a. musical sound or of a ray of light, 
1 The two actions produce in our brain, however, sensa- 
' tions of so different a nature, because each nerve has a 
special centre in the brain, where it terminates. The 
centre of the optic nerve has peculiar properties different 
from those of the centre of the auditory nerve. The first 
only arouses the sensation of light as soon as it is set 
in action, the latter only produces sensations of sound. 
The action of both centres is quite mechanical, and 
therefore they can each only produce one and the same 
effect. From this reason light is perceived, even if no 
light enters the eye, as soon as the optic nerve is torn, 
severed, or excited by electricity, because the optic nerve 
communicates its excitement to its own centre, which 
replies with a sensation of light. The same is the case 
with the auditory nerve, whose centre can only produce 
the sensation of sound, and never anything else. If, 
under accidental circumstances, the auditory nerve had 
been attached to the eye, and the optic nerve to the ear, 
then every ray of light would produce a sound, and every 
sound in our ear would produce an appearance of light 
in our imagination ; we should then see a symphony, 
and hear a picture. 

Returning to the action of the sensation of light in 
the retina, we may imagine it to be as follows : — 

The light-waves, in a manner not yet quite under- 
stood, give rise to a process in the rods and cones of the 
retina which very probably consists of intermolecular 
motion. The rods and cones communicate this internal 
motion, by means of the fibrous prolongations already 
mentioned, to the upper layers of the retina ; and thus 
from a particular cone, the motion reaches the nerve-fibre 
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with which it is connected. The motion then product 
an excitement of the nerve, which excitement produces 
in the brain the sensation of hght 

By a very ingenious calculation Heinrich Miiller has 
shown that the rods and cones are the point where the 
perception of light takes place. For this purpose he 
makes use of the arborescent figure of Purkinje. If, for 
instance, the flame is moved to and fro (fig, 20), the 
figure moves also, as is shown by the construction. Now 
this figure is formed by the shadow of the vessels of the 
retina, and from the construction given above, the posi- 
tion of the shadow can be calculated in the following 
manner. If we measure the angle a k a! round which 
the candle flame moves, and which is equal to the angle 
b k b' , we can find tlie distance b 1/ upon the retina. 
Now the distance of the vessel v from b b' can be deter- 
mined approximately, therefore the angle b v U can also 
be determined, which is equal to the angle c v tf. Now 
c and d are the shadows of the vessel, which apparently 
moves in the field of vision from d to r/. We, there- 
fore, measure by observation the angle d k tf. which is 
equal ta c k c^, calculate from it the line c d, since we 
know k c, and now, in the small triangle c v ef , which 
may be regarded as an isosceles triangle, we know the 
base c d and the angle c vtf. This gives us the distance 
of the vessel v from the point where its shadow falls ; 
and, in fact, we find that the shadow falls exactly upon 
the rod and cone layer. 

Now, what is the nature of the action of light 1 
the rod and upon the shadow ? With our present k 
ledge of the properties of light, we can imagine s 
possible answers. For instance, the action may I 
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chemical one. This conjecture is most probable, because 
we know that light, by the chemical decomposition of 
iodide, or chloride of silver, can produce a picture on a 
photographic plate. We may, therefore, suppose that in 
the rods and cones a substance is also present, which 
undergoes chemical change by the action of light, and 
that, at the same time, a real substantial picture is 
formed upon the retina. Of course, this picture would 
not be a permanent one like that of a photograph, for it 
disappears as soon as the light ceases to fall upon the 
eye, and we must suppose that the nutritive action,, or 
circulation of the blood, always destroys it. Such a 
chemical picture would be able to excite the termina- 
tions of the optic nerve, for we know that nerves can be 
excited by chemical agencies. Still, all this is mere con- 
jecture, and similarly with the possibility that the action 
of light on the retina may be due to electrical action, 
which we know takes place in nerves and muscles. In 
short, it still remains a problem for science to solve, 
what it is which ^ves the rods and cones the remark- 
able property of exciting the optic nerve by means of 
light. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Colours of the Spectrum — Combination of Colours — The Thre< | 
Primary Colours — Colour-blindness _. ,(-p — 

The light which we perceive in nature is by no means 
of the same kind, but we distinguish a number of kinds 
of light which we term colours. All objects possess a 
certain colour, due either to the light which they reflect, 
or which they transmit. We speak, therefore, ordinarily 
of coloured light, although physics tells us that colour 
cannot be separated from light, as if it were like a colour 
which an artist lays on a picture. The kind of light 
which we call white, can be decomposed, by the prism, 
into a number of colours, which comprise all the simple 
colours, and which, when combined, produce all tlie 
colours which occur in nature. If a sunbeam is allowed 
to fall upon a prism, as is shown in fig. 37, the beam is 
decomposed into a number of colours, whose sum is 
called a spectrum. 

A ray falls through the opening b, upon the prism s. 
If the ray continued without interruption, a bright circle 
d, would fall upon the opposite wall. By refraction, how- 
ever, the ray is turned aside, and since the coloured rays 
which it contains possess different degrees of refrangibi- 
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lity, a coloured stripe r v — a spectrum — is formed, in 

I which the red, the least refrangible, is found at r, and 

the violet, the most refrangible, at v. Fig. 28 contains the 
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colours of the spectrum in their order. The spectrum 
also contains dark stripes, Frauenhofer's lines, which are 
peculiar to sunlight, and are caused by the absorption 
of light by the gases present in the outer layer of the 
sun. The spectrum commences with red, which gradually 
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changes into orange ; then follows a smaller stripe of pure 

yellow at the line D, and then green at E. The blue 

I which follows is of considerable extent, and we, there- 

I fore, distinguish bltie at the line F, and indigo at C. The 

spectrum finally terminates with violet. 

The colours in the spectrum are not sharply sepa- 
I rated, but pass gradually into each other. We can dis- 
tinguish as quite pure colours, red, yellow, green, blue, 
violet, each of which produces a sensation entirely 
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different to the others. The nearer, however, two colours 
are situated in the spectrum the greater relation they 
seem to bear to one another. Thus the red seems to 
be more nearly related to the yellow than to the green 
or blue; and the impression which yellow and green 
produce is more similar than that produced by yellow 
and blue, or violet. A direct change, however gradual, 
from red to green, would seem to us unnatural, whilst the 
intervening yellow offers a natural connection between 
the two colours. 

Physics teach us that the rays of a spectrum con- 
sist of light- vibrations with different wave-lengths, which 
diminish from the red to the violet. Since the different 
kinds of light are transmitted with equal velocity, violet 
makes more vibrations in the same length of time than 
red light ; the former about 667 billions, the latter 
^ 456 billions in a second. We leam, further, that all the 
y.lit ^, light-rays of a spectrum differ solely in the wave-lengths 
of their vibrations, and possess no other special mark of 
distinction, nothing which has the slightest resemblance 
to the colour we perceive in them. Imagine the propa- 
gation of long and short waves upon the surface of 
water ; this phenomenon will be somewhat analagous to 
what occurs in the red and violet rays. Water-waves of 
different lengths, however, are quite similar in regard to 
the impression which they make on our eyes, whilst the 
light-waves, on penetrating the eye, cause sensations 
which essentially differ in kind. Thus red is widely 
different from green and blue. 

The spectrum has no defined limit at either end, 
passes gradually into black, the transition being more 
gradual at the violet than at the red end. Nevertheless 
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and chemical action is still present beyond 
visible boundaries. The invisible, or ultra-red por- 
tion, gives evidence of considerable heat, which in this 
part of the spectrum reaches its maximum, and gra- 
dually diminishes in the visible part. The violet end 
has the power of exerting strong chemical action upon 
certain compounds, such as iodide and chloride of silver ; 
therefore a photographic spectrum extends considerably 
beyond the violet. It has, however, been shown by 
Helmholtz, that, under certain conditions, we can also 
perceive the ultra-violet end of the spectrum with the 
eye. If we separate the uitra-violet part of a spectrum, 
thrown on a screen in a darkened room, by allowing it 
to pass through a slit in the screen, and if it is then 
allowed to pass a second time through a prism, which 
purifies it from all strange rays by refraction, it produces 
upon the eye the sensation of a glimmer of light, whicli 
has a lavender grey colour. 

The eye, as is well known, is only to a certain 
extent sensitive to light-vibrations. Physicists con- 
clude that all the rays in the spectrum, visible as 
well as invisible, which are situated beyond the red 
and violet, consist of vibrations of the ether, which 
differ only in their wave-lengths, and are otherwise 
quite similar in form ; of their vibrations, however, only 
those of intermediate length act upon the retina, while 
it is insensible to the vibrations of the ether of greater 
or less wave-lengths. What we, therefore, distinguish 
as light and colour arises from a subjective property 
of the retina, inasmuch as it only reacts on certain 
ether-vibrations. We might, therefore, imagine the 
existence of eyes, which could not perceive the inter- 
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mediate parts of the spectrum, as ours can, but only 
rays situated at the invisible ends. To such eyes 
world would have quite a different aspect. 

All the colours which are found in nature or are pi 
pared artificially, simple or compound, can be composed 
from the colours of the spectrum. Further, white is 
formed by the combination of all the colours of the 
spectrum, in the proportion in which they occur in the 
spectrum. The constituents, therefore, of all the light 
which the eye can see are contained in the spectrum. 

In order to discover what impression the mixture of 
colours would have on the eye, it was formerly thought 
sufficient to mix together colouring matters, such as are 
used in painting, or coloured liquids. It was, however, 
an error to suppose that by this means the true mixture 
of colour was obtained ; that is to say, the same colour 
which our eye would perceive, if the two simple colours 
acted upon it simultaneously. If, for instance, we mix 
together a blue and yellow powder, we obtain green. 
We should, however, never produce a green if we mixt 
together blue and yellow light-rays. The cause of thisJ 
difference is the following. A colour, such as is used in 
painting, consists of minute particles, which are transpa- 
rent, inasmuch as they transmit a certain coloured kind 
of light, and absorb the remainder. If wc now consider 
light falling upon a greater number of particles, then a 
small part of it, consisting of white light, is reflected 
from tlie surface ; the greater part, however, penetrates 
the outer layer, and is reflected from the surface of par- 
ticles which are situated at a greater depth. This light 
is coloured, i.e. the residue of the white light is absor! 
A yellow powder, therefore, absorbs all the rays 
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the exception of the yellow ; yet this is not absolutely 
the case, for rays which are situated near the yellow, 

I among others some green, are transmitted also. 

The case is the same with the blue powder. It also 

[ transmits some green, as wel! as blue, rays, and absorbs 
the rest, Now mix the small blue and yellow particles 

' together. The blue rays will be absorbed by the yellow, 
and the yellow rays by the blue colouring matter, so 
that the blue and yellow almost disappear in the mix- 

I ture of the colours, and only the green remains, which 

I is reflected, since it is transmitted to a considerable ex- 

I tent by both bodies. The action would be exactly the 
same if we looked through a blue and a yellow glass 
placed side by side. The colour seen is green, for the 
blue glass only transmits blue and some green, but no 
yellow, while the yellow absorbs the blue completely, and 
only transmits green. 

I The phenomena, are, however, entirely different, if 

' we allow two colours to act on the eye simultaneously, 
whicli may be done in the following manner, A spec- 
trum is thrown upon a screen in which two slits are 
made ; through these two slits two rays of simple 
colours pass, and can be united by a lens. This is the 
most perfect method of combining colours. 

An easier method of combining colours is the Colour 

I Top. 

This instrument consists of a disc, which can be 

[ made to rotate round a vertical axis, as represented in 
fig. 29. One hand holds a handle, which supports the 
upper end of the axis, and the other forcibly draws otT a 
String which is wound round the axis, thus setting the 
top in rapid rotation. On the top a paper disc has been 
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fixed, sections of which, as may be seen from the figi 
have been painted with the colours which are to be com- 
bined. The images of the colours are so rapidly super- 




posed upon the retina, that the impression produced I 
the colours on the mind, is that of a mixture. If \ 
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have black and white sections in the disc, the result is a 
grey colour; and by making use of other colours, we can 
produce mixtures of every possible shade, which can be 
made darker by the addition of black. 

The following is a very simple method of mixing two 
colours together, which can be done without any instru- 
ment. Two coloured wafers, b and c (fig. 30), are placed 
on the table a certain distance apart, and a small plate 
of glass is placed before the eye, so that the wafer b is 
seen directly through it, and at the same time a reflected 
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Fig. 30. 

image of the wafer r, so that both images are superposed, 
and their colours combined. In this case also we pro- 
duce a true mixture of colours. 

Now all these methods ^\v^ concordant results, al- 
though the second method rests on a different principle 
to the two others. In the latter the different colours 
were mixed objectively before they entered the eye ; by 
the coloured top, however, the differently coloured rays 
were not mixed, but they only fell upon the retina in very 
rapid succession, the combination of the colours thus 
taking place on the retina. This, however, shows us 
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that a mixture of colours does not produce a special 
excitement on the retina, but one composed of the 
excitements, which each colour creates independently. 

If, now, all tlie colours of the spectrum are repro- 
duced upon the colour top with the greatest possible 
exactness, and in the proportion of tlieir brightness, 
then their mixture will reproduce white, which, on account 
of the imperfect clearness of the colours employed, will 
have more or less of a grey tinge. Exactly the same 
grey, however, can be produced on a colour top, by the 
combination of black and white ; and since black is 
notliing more than the absence of light, the combination 
of the colours corresponds exactly to the white which is 
contained in this grey. 

The combination of two simple colours of the sj 
trum has produced a very remarkable result. It ha» 
been found that there are several pairs of colours the 
combination of which produces white. We include 
amongst them yellow and indigo, though a mixture of 
two colouring matters of this tint would produce green. 
Such pairs are called coinplementary colours, and besides 
yellow and indigo, red and greatish-bltie, orange and 
bluSi greenisk-yeliom and violet are complementary 
colours. 

Now if we look for these complementary colours in 
the spectrum, we find that two complementary colours 
always lie a certain distance apart Two adjoining 
colours can never be complementary, neither can 
two ends of the spectrum, red and violet, the combii 
tion of which produces purple. It seems, moreover, 
one of the complementary colours must always be sil 
ated somewhere near green, as greenish-blue, sky-blu( 
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yellow and greenish-yellow. On the other hand,pure green, 
it appears inthespectrum, has no simple complementary 
colour, and it is necessary to mix with the green two 
colours, red and violet, to produce the sensation of white 
light. These three colours, red, green and violet, are now 
received as primary colours, because they are the only 
three ^wz-^ coloursin the spectrum which, when combined, 
produce a nearly perfect white. 

We will now proceed to determine what influence is 
to be ascribed to tliese three primary colours in the action 
of the sensation of colour. 

The vast number of colours and shades of colour 
which we meet with in nature have, through the discovery 
of the colours of tlie spectrum, been reduced to a certain 
number of simple colours. But between the simple 
colours of the spectrum there are a great number of 
transition colours, which produce many difTerent shades. 
Each point of the spectrum difi*ers in colour from the 
point next to it ; this change being due to difference in 
wave-length of the light-vibrations, and therefore it seems 
as if the number of colours and the transitions between 
them, which can be seen in the spectrum, must be end- 
less. The question has, therefore, been asked, how is it 
possible that the retina of the eye should be irritated in 
so many different ways, for each colour must produce a 
particular irritation } 

To consider this question more closely, we must return 
to our conceptions of the physiology of the nerves. We 
know that the irritation of light takes place in the rods 
and cones of the retina, and that they transmit the irri- 
tation to the fibres of the optic nerve. If, for example, 
a ray of light falls upon a cone, then some kind of irri- 
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tation must take place in the fibre which is in connec- 
tion with the cone, to provide us with some means of 
deciding that we have to do with red light, else the 
brain would be unable to recognise the sensation of red. 
When a blue ray of hght falls upon the cones, the process 
of irritation must clearly be of a different kind in the 
same nerve-fibre, so as to inform the brain that the light 
causing the irritation is blue. With green light the pro- 
cess in the nerve-fibre must again be difierent ; in short, 
we must assume that in one and the same nerve-fibre, 
the irritation produced by each colour is special and dif- 
ferent in kind. 

This result is, however, directly at variance with our 
conception of the process of the irritation of the nerves. 
According to this conception all nerves were the same 
in their nature, and in the action of their irritation. It 
is possible to join together a sensory nerve and a motory 
nerve, so as to form one nerve, and in this case an irrita- 
tion of the sensory nerve is directly transmitted to the 
motory nerve, and causes a contraction of the muscles 
belonging to it. In both kinds of nerves the process is 
the same, and if the irritation of a motory nerve during 
life produces motion only, and that of a sensory nerve 
sensation only, the sole reason is that the former is con- 
nected with the muscles, the latter with the centre of 
sensation in the brain, producing in this complicated 
organ different kinds of phenomena. We have already 
learnt that the optic nerve differs in no respect from the 
other nerves of the body. If it were possible, we might 
place any motory nerve between the eye and the brain, 
and the perception of light would not be destroyed in 
the least. The irritation of such a nerve ' 
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^^Kproduce a sensation of light in the brain, because the 
^H^ central organ of this nerve, when irritated, never produces 
any other sensation in the brain than that of light. If, 
now, the action is exactly the same in the optic nerve as 
in all other kinds of nerves, how is it possible that, in 
the same nerve-fibre, red light should give rise to a 
different action to blue, and green light different again 

I to yellow ? 
There is only one way of getting out of this difficulty, 
namely, accepting as a fact that every sensitive element 
of the retina is connected with several nerve-fibres, each 
of which is sensitive to a particular colour. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, a nerve-fibre to terminate in a cone, 
which, through its physical or chemical constitution, is 
only affected by red rays ; then this nerve-fibre will 
transmit the irritation to the brain, and the brain tlius 
receives an intimation that the impression has been made 
by a certain kind of light, which it recognises as red. 
Let us also suppose the same cone to be connected with 
another nerve-fibre, the end of which can only be irri- 
tated by a green ray, then the brain, if the irritation of 
this nerve-fibre has been conveyed to it, becomes con- 
scious of the presence of a different kind of light, which, 
from experience, it will call green. We can thus picture 
to ourselves the existence of several kinds of nerve-fibres 

• in the optic nerve, which differ from each other only in 
their terminal organs within the rods and cones, each of 
which can be irritated by a particular kind of light alone. 
At first it would be supposed that a vast number of fibres 
must exist in a sensitive element of the retina. It would 
be a great temptation to claim for every colour in the 
spectrum a separate nerve-fibre ; but it is quite sufficient 

/.v^-u^ i~^u.^jM^-'- jftff.'^' M^ju^^ 
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if we reduce the number of fibres to three, in accordan(}J 
with the number of primary colours, red, green, violet. 
In fact, all the phenomena of the sensation of colour may 
/ be perfectly explained on the supposition that, in each 
point of the retina, three kinds of nerve-fibres terminate, 
one of which is sensitive to rcff, another togreen, and the 
third to violet. 

Exactly as white light is produced by the combina- 
tion of red, green and violet, all other shades of colours 
may be formed by the combination of these primary 
colours. If white light falls upon the retina, then all 
three kinds of fibres, those sensitive to red, green and 
violet, arc irritated, and this simultaneous irritation pro- 
duces the sensation of white. If the retina is illuminated 
by red light, then the fibre sensitive to red is irritated 
most strongly. It is, however, very probable that the 
two other kinds of fibres are irritated at the same time, 
though in a less degree ; first, the fibre sensitive to green, 
because green lies nearer to the red in the spectrum, and 
then that sensitive to violet. 

According to this theory, j^/ira/ light irritates equal 
the fibres sensitive to red and to green, and only slightly 
that sensitive to violet. Yellow, therefore, is not a primary- 
colour, but, physiologically speaking, a compound colour ; 
because it is due to a combination of the sensations < 
red and green. 

Greefi light irritates principally the fibres sensitive f 
green, and very slightly those sensitive to red and viold 

Blue light irritates simultaneously the fibres sensitive 
to green and violet in an equal degree, and very slightly 
those sensitive to red. Blue, therefore, physiologically ■ 
considered, is also a compound colour. 
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Violet light irritates very strongly the fibres sensitive 
r to violet, and the other two only slightly. 

This theory of the perception of colours was first put 
forward by Thomas Young, and has more lately been 
developed by Helmholtz. In accordance with this theory, 
the action of the spectrum colours upon the retina has 
been illustrated by Helmholtz by the accompanying 
I fig 3'- 




The horizontal lines, r, 2, 3, represent the three kinds 
I of nerves :^i, the fibre sensitive to red ; 2, to green ; 3, 
I to violet. The letters under the line 3 correspond to the 
colours of the spectrum in their natural order, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. A curve is described 
above each line, showing the strength of the irritation 
exercised by all the colours of the spectrum upon each 
kind of nerve. Curve r attains its greatest elevation be- 
tween red and orange ; curve 2, at green; curve ,^, between 
blue and violet. If, now, we draw a perpendicular line 
through the three curves from each colour of the spec- 
trum, then the perpendicular section of the curves will 
show us the relative strength of the irritation of the 
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nerves. We see that yellow exercises a moderateljr 
strong irritation upon i and 2 ; g;reen irritates 2 strongly, 
and I and 3 only slightly ; blue again produces an irri- 
tation of medium strength upon 2 and 3 ; and violet 
irritates 3 almost exclusively. 

A very interesting observation has proved the fa< 
that in the retina there must De particular elements 
sitive to red. Thus it can readily be proved, that the 
outer edges of the retina are insensitive to red. If we 
take a red body, for instance a stick of red sealing-wax, 
in the hand, and move it to one side beyond the field of 
vision, looking straight before us all the time— if we now 
move it slowly forwards till it i^ Just distinguishable on 
the edge of the field of vision, it will no longer appear red 
but black, and the red colour suddenly reappears if we 
move it forward. This is not the case with blue, which is 
perfectly distinguishable at the edge of the field of vision. 

The retina, at its edges, is, tlierefore, blind to the 
colour red, a fact most simply explained by supposing 
that the fibres sensitive to red are here wanting. Since 
these parts of the retina are perfectly sensitive to blue, 
they are not devoid of the fibres which are apportioned 
to tlie other parts of the retina for the sensation of 
colour. If there were but one nerve-fibre for the trans- 
mission of all sensation of colour, it is incomprehen- 
sible why it should not be sensitive to red at the edge of 
the retina. It follows, therefore, that there must be par- 
ticular nerve-fibres for the sensation of red. 

This peculiarity of the edge of the retina in 
normal eye passes, in the eyes of many, into red-bll 
ness. That is to say, there are a great many persons, 
almost one in twenty, who are incapable of distingukh- 
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ing red colours distinctly. They know, indeed, from 
ordinary conversation, that a certain colour is called red, 
and by experience are enabled to use this expression. 
They call blood red, because they know it is generally 
called so, and other objects in the same manner ; so that 
it often happens that they themselves are unconscious of 
their imperfect sensation of colour. But sooner or later 
an occasion arises which shows their inability to select 
a red object from similar objects differently coloured. 
They confuse especially red with dark green and yellow. 
If, now, a spectrum is shown to people suffering from 
this red-blindness, they will distinguish two principal 
colours, which tliey wil! call blue and yellow. They 
imagine that the spectrum is shortened, especially at the 
red end, and the extreme red they do not see at all. 

This peculiarity may be explained by supposing that 
in such persons the nerve-fibres sensitive to red are 
either wanting or insensible to irritation. The world 
must appear to them quite differently coloured to what 
it appears to us. What looks to us white, must to them 
have a greenish-blue appearance, because red is wanting 
in it, and yet they call it white, because it comprehends 
the whole of their series of colours. There are, more- 
over, many degrees of red-blindness, so that sensitive- 
ness to red is present in a greater or less degree. 

This fact is a proof that red is one of the primary 
colours, since it can be wanting altogether, and it is also 
a substantial confirmation of the theory of Young and 
Helmholtz, according to which these three primary 
colours have special nerve-fibres in each point of the 
retina. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Incidental Images — The Phantascope — Positive and Negative Incidental 
Images — Incidental Colours — Hannony of Colours. 

In ordinary vision a picture disappears as soon as 
the object seen is withdrawn, or it has ceased to be 
illuminated. In some well-known phenomena, however, 
it may be observed that the impression of light lasts 
for an appreciable time after the light is withdrawn. 
If a burning stick is whirled quickly round in a circle, 
we have the impression, not of a point, but of a fiery 
circle. Similarly, a rising rocket and a falling star 
produce the impression of a line of light. Moreover, 
if, in the night, the darkness is illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, we always have the impression that the flash 
has lasted for some time ; although, in reality, it is of such 
momentary duration, that if a railway train, as it rushes 
by, were illuminated by lightning it would appear to 
be standing still. The persistence of these impressions 
is unpleasant if we have looked at a powerful light or 
the sun. We then perceive spots of light for some time, 
even when the eyes are closed, which greatly incon- 
venience our sight. 

These prolonged impressions of light are called 
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incidental images. These images may be observed of 
all bodies, which are not too feebly illuminated, if the 
eye is sufficiently sensitive ; especially of a bright 
window, when the eyes are opened and dosed rapidly, 
After a few seconds a faint image of a window is 
observed, which gradually disappears. The existence 
of incidental images has already been pre-supposcd in 
the mention of the rotating disc, which contained black 
and white, or coloured sections. If the rotation is 
sufficiently rapid we no longer perceive the single 
sections, but a combination of their colours. We have 
here to do with the phenomenon of incidental images, 
for the image of the black section is superposed upon 
the image of the white one with such rapidity, that 
the incidental image of the black section has not yet 
disappeared ; the images, liierefore, of the black and 
white sections are mentally conbined, and the result 
grey. The revolutions must, therefore, be m^de 
with a certain velocity, for the grey colour appears 
when white follows black about thirty times in a 
second. If the revolution is less rapid it produces a 
flickering between the black and white, which produces 
an unpkasant and fatiguing impression upon the eye. 
This sensation is still more troublesome with a flickering 
light, since as the light diminishes the eye each time has 
a short rest, and is irritated with increased vigour by 
the light when it breaks out again. 

The persistence of these incidental images is the 
basis of a well-known instrument, the pJtantascope, or 
magic disc, on which various figures are seen in motion, 
such as dancers, horsemen, gymnasts, etc. Fig. 32 
explains this phenomenon by a simple example. Upon 
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a disc a pendulum is represented in different positions 
of its oscillation. If we look, from the other side, through 
the holes l — 12 upon a mirror, and turn the disc with 
tolerable rapidity, tlie pendu- 
lum is seen first in the position 
of I, then in 2, 3, etc. The 
images follow each other very 
, rapidly, so that the pendulum 
appears to have made an os- 
cillation. Here the incidental 
image of one pendulum re- 
mains a sufficient length of 
time for the image of the next 
to take its place. 

From the kind of inci- 
dental images we have just 
considered, must be distin- 
^'^* ■*■'■ guished those which are 

formed ivhen we look for a long time at a bright 
object. Look, for Instance, through a window at the 
bright sky for from half to a whole minute, without 
moving the eyes, so that the window frame may be 
depicted upon a definite part of the n:tina, and then 
turn the eyes quickly towards a wall, or a white sheet 
of paper. A dark window will now be seen with a 
bright frame, so that in this incidental image all the 
bright parts of the picture appear dark, and the dark 
bright. On this account it is called a negative inci- 
dental image, while the former kind of incidental 
image is called positive. 

Negative incidental images are caused by the retina. . 
being fatigued at the spot where the light has acts 
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I strongly upon it The bright surface of the window 
will have excited the retina for some time, in con- 
sequence of which a definite portion of it will be 
fatigued, whilst that part upon which the dark window 
frame was depicted will not be fatigued. If the eye 
s now turned upon another surface, the fatigued parts 
I will be more feebly excited by this surface than the 
1 rest, and consequently a dark window with a briglit 
I frame will appear. 

A similar experiment may be very well performed 
[ in the following manner. A small square of black 
[ paper is placed upon white paper, and the eye fixed 
upon it for some time. If the eye is now suddenly 
turned upon the white surface of tlie paper, a bright 
\ square is seen upon it which moves about with the 
I eye, and after some time gradually fades away. It 
' is characteristic of this phenomenon that it follows 
I the direction of the eye, and thus proves that we have 
not to do with a reality, but with an optical illusion, 
caused by an action within the eye. The most curious 
' part of it is that we, nevertheless, imagine its cause 
■ to t>e external to ourselves, since we have been uncon- 
sciously taught so by experience. 

Negative incidental images can, however, be per- 
ceived with closed eyes. If we close the eyes ufter 
looking at a bright object we perceive the same ob- 
ject in a darker tint. This fact seemed for a long time 
inexplicable, and at variance with the theory of inci- 
dental images mentioned above. The instructive in- 
vestigations, however, of Purkinje, at the commencement 
' of this century, had already shown that, for our eyes, 
absolute darkness did not exist. In the densest dark- 
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ness, even when, in the darkest night, every trace of 
light is artificially excluded with the utmost care, tlie 
eye has still a perception of light of its own. The 
sensibility of the eye increases in this darkness in an 
extraordinary manner, and fantastic clouds of light 



: over the field of 
disappearing and reappear! 
that this is due to f 



on, moving up and down, 
ng. It is very probable 
internal excitement, caused 
by the circulation of blood in the retina. 

This peculiar power of the retina remains even when 
the eyes are closed, apart from the diffused light which 
penetrates the eyelids in the day-time, and the negative 
incidental images which arc seen with closed eyes are 
sufficiently explained by supposing that the fatigued 
parts of the retina are less sensitive to this feeble 
sensation of light. 

The incidental colours also, which are formed in the 
eye, are most interesting. It is well known that there are 
combinations of colour which are pleasant to the eye, and 
some which are unpleasant or even ugly. Pleasant 
combinations are blue and yellow, red and green in 
all shades ; while green and blue, yellow and green, and 
their accompanying shades, are distasteful. We speak 
therefore of harmonious and unharmonious colours, thus 
drawing a comparison from music. 

If, with reference to this point, we consider the posi- 
tion of colours in the spectrum, we find that harmonious 
colours are nearly complementary colours, whilst ' un- 
harmonious colours are situated in the spectrum more or 
less near to each other. 

This does not. however, scientifically explain t he 
cause of the harmonious or unharmonious relati^ 
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Ibetwecn colours, which is first satisfactorily explained 
[by the following experiment. 

If we look for a long time at agreen surface and then 

I direct the eye upon a white one, it appears for some mo- 

r ments to be of a red colour. This observation occurs 

dth tolerable frequency in ordinary life. In order to 

give it a scientific form, lay a small square of green 

paper upon a sheet of white paper, and look at it very 

L closely for some time with one eye. Then look at the 

I white paper, and a red square is seen upon it, which 

I follows the direction of the eye and gradually fades 

Laway. 

Now what is the cause of this incidental colour ? The 
rfoUowing is the simple explanation : green light does 
I not excite all the elements of the retina which are sensi- 
I live to light, but only those sensitive to green, and by 
I looking for a long time at the green paper these have 
become fatigued. If we then look at the white surface, 
this excites ali the sensitive elements of the retina ; the 

I fatigued parts are least excited, so that the complemen- 
tary colour appears in which the red predominates. 
Incidental colours are always seen in complementary 
colours. If we had been looking at a red paper, then 
the white surface would look green ; the action of blue 
produces a yellow incidental image, and vice vcrsd. In 
short, the colour which is seen, and the incidental 
colour, are always of such a kind, that conjointly, they 
produce white. 

These facts give important support to the theory of 
colours just mentioned. They explain why red should 
excite the nerves sensitive to red more readily than the 
I rest, and green and violet the nerves corresponding to 
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them, and why the excitement of all three togetl 
should produce white. 

The following is an observation which belongs to this 
part of the subject and which is frequently made in ordi- 
nary life. If we gaze for a moment at the sun, very 
strong incidental images appear which last for some time. 
They are always coloured and frequently change their 
colour. This arises from the fact, that the colours of the 
incidental image of white sunlight do not disappear 
simultaneously. When one colour has faded the image 
is no longer white, the remaining colours appear, whii 
gradually fade away after many variations. 

Colours were very early compared to musical soun< 
and we have already spoken of the harmony of coloui 
in this sense. This comparison is, however, scientifically 
satisfactory only to a certain extent. The impressions 
made by a mixture of colours and a chord in music are 
very different in character. In a chord a practised ear 
can hear the different notes, and separate it into its 
component parts. A mixture of colours, on the contrary, 
makes an impression as a whole, and can only be sepa- 
rated into simple colours by a practised eye, to a certain 
extent. It is impossible, however, for the eye to distin- 
guish the primary colours in white, although we may be 
quite certain that it contains them ; while in every com- 
bination of tones each tone can be recognised. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Movements of the Eyes — Binocular Vision— Simple and Double 
Vision — The Identical Spots of the Retina — The Horopter. 

The eye is endowed with great mobility within its 
socket. Since it has a spherical shape and the hollow 
in which it is situated has a spherical shape also, it is 
evident that this gives the eye the power of turning 
in every possible direction. The eye, as we know from 
experience, can be moved with great rapidity, which 
enables us to direct our attention rapidly to different 
consecutive objects. We should appear much more 
clumsy, therefore, if our eyes were fixed firmly in our 
head, and we were always obliged to move the head 
from side to side. 

Fig. 33^ represents the situation of both eyes in their 
sockets, together with the muscles which give them their 
power of motion. The socket is enclosed within walls of 
bone, which, at the back, contract to a funnel-shaped 
form as far as the aperture through which the optic 
nerve passes. The socket is filled up with a mass of fat, 
in which the eye-ball is embedded as in a socket-joint. 
It encloses nerves, muscles and blood-vessels. The figure 

> Hchnholtz, 'Optics.* 



also shows the passage of the optic nerve (h) through 
the bony aperture (o), and, before its exit, the cruciform 
shape of the combination of both optic nerves (w/), which 




is called the chiasma. The muscles which are intended 
for moving the eye, are attached to it like the bridle to j 
a horse's head. They almost all spring from I 
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osseous wall at the point where the optic nerve enters, 
and extend through the entire length of the socket to 
the eye-ball. There are four optic muscles which pass 
directly to the eye, of which one is situated above and 
one below, one on the outer and another on the inner 
side. 

It is clear that the upper muscle directs the eye up- 
wards, making it revolve upon the axis D, the lower one 
downwards, the inner one inwards, and the outer one 
outwards. Since, in ordinary vision, we always fix the 
same point with both eyes, we therefore move them 
simultaneously according to fixed laws. If we look 
upwards or downwards with both eyes, then the corre- 
sponding muscles are always brought into action. If, on 
the contrary, we look with both eyes to the right, the 
outer muscle is brought into action for the right eye, and 
the inner muscle for the left, and viceversA. If, however, 
we direct our eye inwards towards a near object, then 
the two inner optic muscles contract ; if the eyes now 
look at a more distant object, tlie two outer muscles 
bring the direction of the eyes more ncaily parallel. 
We are unable to turn both eyes at the same time 
further apart than when their axes are parallel. 

Thus we see that the contractions of optic muscles are 
connected in many ways. The symmetrical and similarly 
named muscles frequently contract simultaneously, and 
the opposite muscles frequently have a common action. 
All these combinations, however, arc intended to enable 
us to fix the eyes upon the same point, so that the 
optical axes, drawn from the yellow spot through the 
centre of the pupil, may meet in the point upon which 
the eyes are fixed. We are never able so to move the 
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: meet, 
for instance, look with one eye up- 
downwards, or with one eye to the left and tlie other to 
the right. 

Besides the muscles named there are two other 
oblique muscles which are attached to the eyes in an 
oblique direction. The position of one is superior and 
internal (t) and has a very curious course. For instance, 
it commences at the posterior aperture through which 
the optic nerve enters ; it does not then pass forwards 
directly to the eye, but through a ring, n, like a cord which 
runs over a pulley, then turns round and is attached 
obliquely to the upper surface of the eye-ball. The 
second oblique muscle is situated upon the lower side of 
the eye-ball, and is not shown in the figure. It com- 
mences from the inner wall in the socket, passes on- 
wards under the eye, and is attached (at r) opposite to 
the upper oblique muscle. The two oblique muscles 
give the eye the power of performing movements which 
are impossible with the aid of direct muscles alone. It is 
easily seen in the figure that the oblique muscles can roll 
the eyes round an axis (b), which approximates to the 
optic axis, in opposite directions. 

The various directions in which the eye can be moved 
by means of the combined activity of the muscles named, 
and the precision of the motions described, not only 
allows the picture of the outside world to be depicted 
upon definite parts of the retina, but also gives expres- 
sion and life to our countenance. It is chiefly the eye 
which betrays in our face tlie state of our mind and 
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[axe, of course, the action of the facial muscles, of the 
lyelids, as well as the power possessed by the eye of 
;accominodating itself to a change of circumstance. A 

iubled look lowers the eyes ; an animated one raises 
them ; and thus the mind, while it derives mental 
nourishment from without tlirough the eye, reveals its 
inner actions through the same organ. 

Moiioadar vision is incomplete. The entire field of 

.ion is depicted on the retina as a plane surface, or like 
'a picture, without presenting any means of distinguishing 
the various distances of the objects fiom our eye. With 
a single eye we only, in reality, perceive a bright surface 
with different lights, shadows and colours, upon which we 
see objects in a single plane. But practice gives us 
indirect means of distinguishing the distance of objects. 
Objects whose size we know, we should consider distant 
if they looked small, and near if they looked large. In 
monocular vision we also use the laws of perspective, 
from which objects gain the appearance of solidity. 
Again, we have to adjust our sight much more to see 
distinctly objects which are near, than when they are 
distant, and by this means we are enabled to determine 
their distance from us. But in reality, with one eye we 
still see merely a plane surface, we obtain no idea of 
solidity, for it is only the experience gained in life 
which impresses upon us the fact that we have to do with 
a world of space. Where this experience fails us, we 
not unfrequently, in monocular vision, fall into extra- 
ordinary illusions. For instance, if we are looking at 
the sky, and a small insect flies past, so near to one eye 
that it is not seen by the other, we imagine we have 
,«een a great bird in the sky. The following experiment 
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can easily be made. Suspend a ring by a thread, and 
let some one hold it before you at a certain distance 
so that the thin edge only of the ring is visible. Then 
try to pass a small stick through the ring, and it is 
astonishing how difficult it is to aim correctly. If the 
other eye is opened, it is done with ease. 

Binocular vision reveals to us the third dimension 
of space, enables us to look into the depths of the 
surrounding world. Even with a single eye, by means of 
the touch, and the movemf;nts we make in space, we 
should be able to arrive at some notion of it, but a clear^ 
immediate view would be impossible under any circui 
stances. 

We will proceed to consider binocular vision in its 
simplest relations. If we fix our gaze upon a certain 
point, the corner of the table opposite us, then in both 
eyes the corner falls upon the yellow spot of the retina, 
and both optical axes, when prolonged, meet in the comer 
of the table. Although an image of both points is 
formed in both eyes, yet we see a single point, and not 
two points. This is the first enigma which we mei;t 
with in this part of our subject : — Why do we see a 
single object, and not two objects, with binocular vision ? 
A definite answer to this question cannot yet be 
given, but we may say that the union of both images 
in one is an act of the brain. From an idea that the 
(j^ asma^ of the optic nerve has some influence on single 
sight, it has been thought that a union of the nerve-fibres 
takes place there. Nevertheless, tliis is not the case, and 
we must confine ourselves to the idea, that the braiu is 
able, under certain conditions, to unite the excitements 
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Ibf the two nerves, since it transfers the cause of them to 
the same spot in the outer world. 

Thus if we fix our gaze upon the corner of the 
table when it is at a certain distance, the two optical 
axes intersect at this point and form an angle with each 
other, which is called the angle of convergence or the 
optic angle. If we now allow our gaze to move further 
along the edge of the table from the corner, the angle of 
convergence gradually diminishes. We have, of course, 
no means of knowing the size of this angle without 
scientific measurement, but we have a delicate sense of 
the position of the eyes by means of the muscles which 
move tliem outwards or inwards, and this sense enables 
us to determine the distance of the objects seen. This 
sense is called the imiscular sense, which is more or less 
developed in all our limbs, and by means of which we 
measure all our movements, maintain our equilibrium 
when walking or standing, and which gives us much of 
our dexterity. 

»Thus, while we allow the point of intersection of the 
Optical axes to wander over space, we become conscious 
of its extent, and of the distances of the objects contained 
in it. But this is not the only advantage which we gain 
from binocular vision. We have, hitherto, only spoken of 
the observation of the single point fixed by the eye, which 
is depicted upon the yellow spot of the retina. The whole 
retina, however, takes part in the ace of vision, though 
with diminishing distinctness towards its edge. Thus, in 
Lour eye, all the pictures on the retina are combined in 
I peculiar manner, giving an appearance of solidity to 
Jie objects seen. If both eyes could only perceive the 
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point fixed by them, we should still be able to obtain a 
knowledge of the nature of a body, by allowing them to 
wander over its surface. This might be done perfectly, 
and with tolerable rapidity, thoufrh we should miss, the 
idea of solidity, which immediately takes place in bi- 
nocular vision. For if we fix our eyes as steadily as 
possible upon a certain point of an object, the corner ot 
a table, for instance, we perceive the entire object at the 
same time, since the image of the whole table is im- 
printed upon the retina. 

Before we enter further into the question of our per- 
ception of solidity, we must consider a property of the 
retina, which has hitherto only been ascribed to the 
yellow spot. If a point in the field of vision falls upon 
the yellow spot of both eyes, we then perceive a single 
image of it This power of combining the visual image, 
however, is possessed by the entire retina, for in ordin; 
sight the whole field of vision presents a single, 
double appearance to us. 

The parts of the retina which are able to combine 
the images depicted on them are called identical or 
corresponding points. It is easy to see the relative 
situation of these points. If we take a point in the 
field of vision to the right, this point is depicted in 
the right eye upon the inner half of the retina, but in 
the left eye, on the contrary, upon the outer half of the 
retina. If, therefore, it is possible to see this point as a 
single and not as a double one, then in the outer half of 
the left retina, and the inner half of the right, there must 
be points which mutually correspond. It is evident, 
therefore, that the upper and lower halves of the retii 
must correspond as well as the two right and the 
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I left halves, for the entire upper half of the field of vision 
is depicted upon the lower half in both eyes, and the 
lower upon the upper ; the left upon the right, and the 
right upon the left. Hence the corresponding points 
are found by imagining the retinae of both eyes to be 
superposed in their natural position. Points which 
coincide, correspond as the points a, 6, c (fig. 34), on 

I the two semicircles which represent the right and left 
retinae. 
It can easily be shown that, in reality, we do 
perceive double images, if they do not fall upon 
corresponding parts of the retinae. If we hold a finger 
at some distance from the eyes, so that we can see a 
more distant object beyond it, the window or the lamp, 
for instance, then the finger will appear double as soon 
as we fix our eyes upon the distant object, and the latter 
will appear double when we fix our eyes upon the 
finger. 

In fig. 35, both eyes are represented in the position 
in which they would be fixed upon the finger /, the 
image of which is depicted upon the yellow spot and is 
seen singly. On the other hand, the distant object g 
would appear double, for it is depicted at ^' and^^ 
two points, one of which lies to the right and the other to 
the left of c, and, therefore, cannot correspond. We then 
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see the image of g on each side of / at G ' and G ', and 
indistinctly as long as/ is distinct If we shut the right 
eye then the image G* on the same side disappears, if 
the left eye is closed G ' disappears. The two points 
on the retinae ^' and g^ 
can, under no circjm- 
stances, enable us to see 
a single point in the field 
of vision as such. 

If, now, we fix th= eyes 
upon the object g, the 
finger iipmediately ap- 
pears double (fig. 36) ; g 
now fails upon the cor- 
responding centres c, and 
is seen as a single point. 
In the right eye the image 
f is formed to the right of 
c atf^ and in the left to 
the left of c at/'. We 
transfer both images to 
the opposite sides at F ' 
and F*. They fall upon 
points of the retinae which 
do not correspond, and 
consequently appear to us 
double. If we close the 
right eye, then the left 
image disappears, and viie versd. 

From the position of corresponding points in the 
retinse, we can find for every position of the eye, by 
construction, whether a point of the field of vision falls 
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upon corresponding points or not, whether, therefore, it 
will appear single or double. 

There is only one case in which every point of the 
field of vision is seen single, and that is when it is at a 
very great distance. When we look, for instance, at the 




Fig. 36. 



sky, which is at an immense distance from us, and fix 
the eyes upon a single star, then all the other stars ap- 
pear single and not double. 
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While the two rays (i) which proceed from the star 
looked at are parallel to each other, the rays (2) which 
reach the eye from a star situated to the right are also 
parallel (fig. 37) and meet the retina at a a. Since 
these points are situated at an equal distance from, and 

upon the same side of, 
Cy they cause the percep- 
tion of a single image. 
Objects on the horizon, or 
distant landscapes, when 
seen from the top of a 
mountain, produce nearly 
the same effect, since the 
angle of convergence in 
these cases is insignifi- 
cant. 

As soon, however, as 
we direct our eyes upon 
near objects after viewing 
distant ones, then the con- 
ditions under which the 
visual perception is single 
or double become com- 
plicated. A particularly 
interesting case of this 
kind was first accurately examined by Johannes Miiller. 
If we (fig. 38) fix our eyes upon a point C, situated in 
middle distance, then the optical axes converge, and C is 
depicted upon the centre c, A circle is now described, 
which passes through C and the optic centre k of both 
eyes, from which it can be shown that all points in space 
which lie upon the circumference of this circle are seen 
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singly. Take a point A, and draw from it the imaginary 
lines A k ato both eyes, meeting the retinae at Uy then the 
angles c k aia both eyes are equal, since they are equal 
to the angles at the circumference A k c. Thus, in both 
eyes, the point a is equidistant from f, and on the same 
side ; hence, the point A must be seen singly. 

We can convince ourselves of the truth of this by the 
following experiment. 

Take two quill pens, and hold one in the position C, 
firmly before the eyes, fixing them steadily upon it. Now 




Fig. 3S. 



move the other pen along the line x y\ we shall then 
perceive that a double image of it is seen when it is 
moved towards x and j, and that there is one point A at 
which it is seen single. 

This imaginary figure in space, in which all points are 
seen single, is called the Horopter ^ which, in the cases ob- 
served, always forms a cfrcle. Itiias also been discovered 
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that a straight line can be drawn through the point C per- 
pendicular to the circumference, upon which all points 
are seen single also. 

For 6ther positions of the eye complicated Horoptery 
figures have been constructed, which we will not enter 
into further. The only other interesting case is when we 
look into the distance, standing in an erect position. As 
Helmholtz has shown, the ground then forms our Horop- 
ter. When we think how safely we step forwards with- 
out fixing our eyes on the ground before us, this property 
of the eye will not appear unimportant, for we should 
stumble much more frequently if we fixed our eyes, 
when walking, upon an object at an equal height with 
our eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The perception of Solidity — The Stereoscope — The Telestereoscope — The 
Pseudoscope — The perception of Luminosity — The struggle between the 
Fields of Vision. 

Although we can prove from experience that, in bi- 
nocular vision, double images really exist, and can show 
that only limited portions of space can be seen single, 
yet we are quite unconscious of the existence of such 
double images in our general vision. A hasty glance 
round the room, or through the window upon the street, 
convinces us that we have seen no object double, but 
everything single. We have learnt, further, that we are 
looking into space, where objects are situated at different 
distances, and not upon an even surface of any kind. In 
binocular vision we gain an idea of space, and an im- 
pression of solidity. 

The conditions under which we obtain an idea of 
space with binocular vision are easily discovered by a 
simple consideration. If, for instance, we fix the eyes 
upon an object in the room so that we see the wall be- 
hind it, it will then conceal from view a certain portion 
of the wall. The portion concealed is not, however, the 
same for both eyes, but it lies more to the left for the 
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right eye, and to the right for the left eye, and if ^ 
close quickly first one eye and then the other, the object" 
in front of the wall will appear to move from side to 
side. Hence, it is evident that the images on the retina: 
of both eyes cannot possibly be the same ; the objects 
seen must appear rather to merge into each other. 

The difference between the two retinal pictures of 
course is not determined by the will but by a definite 
law. Suppose that we have looked at an object from 
two different points of view; then we shall have received 
two images, which bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. This is the case, in a less degree, with binocular 
vision, for the right eye has a different point of view in 
the head to the left. 

In a special case mentioned above, we have already 
made use of the law under which the displacement of 
objects seen takes place. As a general rule it will be 
found that with two objects, placed one behind the other, 
the nearer one is displaced by the right eye to the left, 
and by the left eye to the right. 

With a large field of vision, filled with a number of 
objects, it becomes very difficult to find by construction 
the direction and amount of displacement for both reti- 
nal images. With a single body, however, the result is 
much more easily attained. Let us take, as an example, 
a truncated pyramid of four sides, which is viewed from 
above. The appearance will be similar to that repre- 
sented in fig. 39 (P). If, however, we look only with 
the right eye, then the summit of the cone will seem to 
be displaced towards the left, as in r, and towards tlie 
right, as in /, if we look only with the left eye. 
course it is here supposed that the head is held perf 
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dicularly over the pyramid, so that the centre of the head 
Is perpendicular to the centre P. 

Now if we look at the p)n:amid with both eyes, it is 
clear that the image r is depicted upon the right eye, and 
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Fig. 39. 



the image / upon the left. These images are different, 
yet experience shows us that both are combined so as to 
produce the impression of solidity. 

The celebrated philosopher, Wheatstone, was the first 
to state that the perception of solidity depended upon 
the dissimilarity of the images depicted upon the retinae 
of the eyes. He constructed a stereoscope of a very sim- 
ple kind, in which two drawings were viewed in the fol- 
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Fig. 40. 

lowing manner : The two eyes, R and L (fig. 40), look at 
two mirrors, s and j, which are placed obliquely to the 
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eyes, and at right angles to each other. At ?■ is placed a 
drawing, one of the pyramids for example, as it appeared 
to the right eye ; and at / the corresponding picture as 
seen by the left eye. According to the laws of reflection, 
each eye now sees the image intended for it in the pro- 
longation of the optical axes, where both images are com- 
bined so as to produce an image in relief We think we 
see a sinple object simply because each eye sees the 
same object which it would see if the rays proceeded 
from a real object. 

Wheatstone's stereoscope has been superseded by 
Brewster's, which is known to all. There is no need to 
describe its outward form. 
T I' The most important part of 

/ \ this stereoscope consists in 

/ \ two lenses (fig. 41) s and s, 

< \ through which the two eyes 

/ \ R and L look. The pictures 

a 1 \ a r and / respectively corre- 

I ^' ',1 spond to the right and left 

■ / \ 1 eye. The ray a b from the 

1 .' \\ right-hand picture is refracted 

1 ,' \l by the lens, so that it appears 

to come from c, and the same 
is the case with the corre- 
sponding ray for the left 
eye. Thus both pictures are 
united in the point p, where 
each eye seems to see its cor- 
responding picture, and the 
two pictures therefore unite to form one picture in r 




Fig. 41. 



Photography, ; 



: well known, has been of e 
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service in the production of stereoscopic pictures. Two 
photographic cameras, instead of the eyes, will produce 
pictures exactly similar to those we see in reality, and 
this result is not only attained with single objects, but 
■with a space filled with a great number of objects, which 
may be grouped entirely according to taste. The im- 
pression of relief, which the stereoscope always produces, 
is, therefore, very striking. 

It is also possible to see stereoscopic pictures without 
any instrument, if the axes of the eyes are placed paral- 
lel to each other, so that the right eye is fixed upon the 
right picture, and the left eye upon the left. We must 
then look as if we wished to see a distant object through 
the picture. To do this, make a small hole in the centre 
of each picture, and hold the paper in such a position 
that each eye looks through the hole at one distant ob- 
ject. If we now try to fix both eyes upon tills object, 
and to see it distinctly, which is easily done, we see that 
the two pictures have combined and produced a stereo- 
scopic picture. 

In looking through a stereoscope, we allow the eyes 
to wander over the field of vision just as we do when 
looking at ordinary objects, and the appearance of relief 
will be most distinct at the point of intersection of the 
optical axes. The eyes converge when we look at a near 
object, and divei^e when we look at a more distant one. 
If, for example, we look at the bases a b and a, b^ of the 
pyramid (fig. 39), and then at the nearer edges c d and 
f, (/, the optical axis of the right eye moves from a, h^ to 
c, d^, whilst the optical axis of the left only moves over 
the much smaller space from ab to c d, proving that the 
twQ axes must have converged. This accounts for the 
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feeling, that the object of our vision is at a greater 
tance from us than it was before. 

This movement of the point fixed by the eyes, whii 
is situated at the intersection of the optical axes, affoi 
an important aid towards the determination of distance, 
and towards the comprehension of the objects seen in 
space, and evidently plays an important part in enabling 
us to see stereoscopic pictures. This might lead us to 
suppose that our perception of solidity arose from an 
investigation of the entire space hy the rapid movements 
of the eyes, and from our being thus enabled to gain a 
knowledge of its dimensions. But, however important 
this fact unquestionably is.it is^ quite possible to see 
objects in relief without moving the eyes at all. We see 
objects in relief, for instance, during the momentary illu- 
mination caused by a flash of lightning, or by an electric 
spark, although the eyes have had no time to make any 
movement. 

This, has been still more clearly proved by Dove's 
experiments, in which stereoscopic pictures 
under the momentary flash of the electric light, Tl 
impression of solidity was generally quite perfect withiit. 
the range of distinct vision in the centre of the field, 
whilst as to the outlying parts of the field of vision, no 
decision could be made concerning them on account oi 
their indistinctness. 

It is very remarkable that in these experiments doul 
pictures were not seen any more than in ordinary visii 
although they must have been present. Double images 
can only be seen when we look at objects long and atten- 
tively. The former is impossible under a momentaiyj 
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illumination, and our attention is otherwise occupied in 
ordinary vision. 

From this it follows that in the perception of solidity 
the double images are united in a single one, not, how- 
ever, through any property of the retinae, or the optic 
nerve, but through the will alone ; for we can see the 
double pictures if we wish, especially if we have time to 
direct our attention to it. Neither is the combined im- 
age due to our neglect of the image depicted upon the 
right or left eye, for both are united in the imagination. 
Here, again, we are brought into contact with a mental 
act, which, as yet, we have not been able to explain 
physiologically. Still, we must add that this imaginative 
power can only be attained by experience, and that we 
should certainly never possess it if we had not acquired 
a knowledge of the dimensions of space by constant prac- 
tice. This experience is chiefly acquired through the 
unceasing movements of the eyes. 

The combination of the double images is a substan- 
tial aid towards our perception of solidity. For, since 
the two images are dissimilar, and we see with both eyes 
a larger portion of an object than we do with one eye, 
the object seen cannot have the appearance of a plane 
surface, and our experience tells us that it is a solid ob- 
ject. 

Stereoscopic pictures have given us a closer insight 
into the law which governs our perception of solidity. 
The dissimilarity of the two pictures explained why the 
four-sided pyramid was seen in relief. From this it is 
easy to discover the appearance tlie picture must present 
if we were to look from the base into tlie interior of a 
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four-Sided pyramid. We have only to change the position 
of the two pictures, as in fig. 42. The right eye sees the 
picture r, in which the point is displaced to the right, 
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Fig. 42. 

and the left eye sees the figure / where the displacement 
is towards the left. The stereoscopic impression results 
from our appearing to look into a hollow body. 

It is precisely the same with the following figures 
(fig. 43). The first has the appearance of a truncated 
cone, the summit of which is turned towards us ; the 







Fig. 43. 

second has the appearance which such a cone would pre- 
sent if we looked into its interior from the base. If, by 
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I a simple contrivance, we transfer the inner circle in sucli 
a drawing from position i to position 2, we can observe 

directly the change of the one body into the other. 

From this experiment it is clear that the change 
of the position of any two stereoscopic pictures would 
always be attended with a similar result, i.c., all the ele- 
vated parts would be changed into depressions, and vice 
vend. An instrument arranged so as to produce these 
inversions with simple bodies is called a Pseudoscope. It 
changes convex into concave, alto-relievo into basso- 
relievo. But the inversion of a complicated picture — a 
landscape, streets, etc., produces an impression which is 
perfectly bewildering. It seems as if all the objects- 
men, trees, etc., had been placed in a depression of the 
earth, and yet everything remains in its place. Therefore, 
the nearer objects appear very large, because we imagine 
them to be at a great distance, and the more distant 
objects smaller, because they seem to be nearer. 

The action of Helmhokz's Telestereoscope is very in- 
teresting. By means of this instrument we obtain a 
stronger stereoscopic view of distant objects than we are 
able to do with our own eyes. Let the two eyes r and / 
look into two mirrors s (fig. 44), which, as in Wheat- 
stone's stereoscope, are placed obliquely to the eye. At 
a little distance on either side, and almost parallel to 
them, are placed two other mirrors j'. The rays from a 
distant object fall upon these two latter mirrors, then 
upon the first pair, and from these reach the eye. The 
same effect, however, is produced as if our eyes were 
placed in the position of the two mirrors j', and were, 
therefore, at a greater distance from each other. Let us 
suppose a pair of eyes to be so placed in a gigantic head. 
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it would at once be evident that they would be able to 
see a larger portion of a distant object than we do with 
two ordinary eyes, and this would produce a more power- 
ful stereoscopic effect. We see from the figure, that in 
looking at the ball K, the eyes would only see the section 




Fig. 44. 

ac tty but, with the help of the instrument, they would 
see the larger section, b a cab, because the rays from b 
are reflected by the mirror s^ upon the mirror s. Look- 
ing at a landscape in this manner it will seem to have 
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l^been brought nearer, because it is only when objects are 
r to us that we see so large a portion of their surface 
[•as we do by means of this instrument; and since the 
' apparent size of the objects remains the same, the im- 
pression is produced of a model, in which the different 
bodies stand out in high relief. 

The study of stereoscopic phenomena has also ena- 
bled us to explain luminosity. Those bodies are lumi- 
nous which can reflect light, but are not perfectly smooth 
and level. Water, when quite smooth, reflects perfectly, 

I but is not luminous, becoming so as soon as its surface is 
ruffled by ripples. Silk is luminous because each par- 
rici( 
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tide reflects light, though altogether they do not form a 
reflecting surface. Now it has been observed that if two 
pictures are viewed through the stereoscope, one of which 
is white and the other black, as in fig. 45, this gives rise 
to an impression of luminosity. This phenomenon has 
been explained in the following manner. A given point 
upon a luminous surface can never appear equally bright 
to both eyes, because it does not reflect the same amount 
of light in every direction. We know this, in a general 
way. from the fact that such luminosity changes its 
position with the movement of the head. It is to this 
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peculiarity that luminosity, in a great measure, owes il 
existence. Now the same effect is produced by looking 
at the two pictures, one of which appears black to one 
eye, and the other white to the other eye. They do not 
combine so as to form an equal tint of grey, but a strug- 
gle ensues between the fields of vision, the colour seeming 
to be first black, then white, and producing the sensation 
of luminosity. The change from dark to light upon the 
same point of the retina, produces an unpleasant quiver- 
ing or twinkling light, which is caused by weariness. 
But, on the other hand, the alternating changes from 
dark to light in both eyes, which produces luminosity, is 
a pleasant sensation. In this case no unpleasant irrita- 
tion of the retina takes place, such as is caused by a 
flickering light, but our attention moves from one field ot 
vision to the other, and it is the alternation, apparently, 
which pleases us. The pleasure which luminous bodies 
give, and which it is natural for all men to feel, only 
lasts while the luminous body transmits those changing 
lights to the eye ; it ceases as soon as the surface becomes 
perfectly smooth, and, as a looking-glass, reflects to us 
the naked truth. 

It is very interesting to observe how faithfully this lu- 
minosity is reproduced in photographic stereoscopes. The 
gleam of the setting sun upon the rippled surface of the 
sea, the brightness of columns of marble, appear in tlie 
pictures just as they do in reality, and yet, when we look 
at each single picture with the unaided eye, we can only 
see the dark and light spots, which could never give the 
impression of luminosity. But when we look closely we 
see that many spots in the one picture are dark, whidt ^ 
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are li^ht in the other. It is the combination of the two 
which produces luminosity. 

The struggle between the fields of vision, which lias 
been mentioned above, is stil] more remarkable, if, instead 
of black and white, we choose two colours, blue and red 
for instance. We do not then see a single mixed tint, 
as we might be led to suppose, but a hazy uncertain pas- 
sage from one colour to the other, which wanders hither 
and thither. Here and there a mixed tint is seen, and 
tlie whole has a somewhat luminous appearance. 

The struggle between the fields of vision is also 
called into action, if two differently coloured glasses are 
placed before the eyes, when looking at a white surface. 
The interchange of colours is quite irregular, one colour 
appearing in the midst of the other without any rule. 

' Some experimenters, however, assert that they see one 
colour or the other at will, from which it would appear 
that we are able to give special attention first to the 
image on the right retina and then to that on the left. 
The union of the two retinal pictures into a single 
picture in relief .still remains one of the most wonderful 

j phenomena of the senses, in spite of all these observa- 

, tions, which some regard as quite a sufficient explanation. 

I We must be satisfied for the time in fixing the pliyaical 
and physiological conditions of these phenomena. The 
representation of the material world is a distinctly 

I mental act which takes place in the brain, and as such 
witJ, for a long time, escape scientific researcli. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Optical Illusions — Apparent Size of the Moon — Intuition — Illusions of the 
Sense of Colour — Mental and Corporeal Vision. 

However perfect may be the optical apparatus with 
which nature has provided us, there are cases in which 
we see things differently to what they are in reality. 
Such phenomena we call optical illusions^ and they are 
the more interesting because they give us a closer insight 
into the act of perception. 

We can judge with tolerable accuracy as to whether 
two lines are parallel to each other or not. Zollner, 
however, has remarked that we are subject to a curious 
deception if the parallel lines are crossed by short 
oblique lines which slant inwards as in fig. 46. The 
lines 2 and 3 appear at first sight to widen downwards, 
the lines i and 2 upwards, and yet they are exactly paral- 
lel to each other when measured. The oblique strokes 
on the lines 2 and 3 would intersect each other if 
extended downwards, and the result is that the Knes 
themselves look as if they would intersect each other if 
extended upwards. Thus the apparent convergence of 
the lines always has an opposite direction to that of 
the oblique strokes. 
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This phenomenon may be explained as foUoivs :- 
The oblique strokes produce an error of j'udgmci 
by leading us to imagine that, because they would 
intersect if produced in an up- 
ward direction, the lines must 
do so if produced in a down- 
ward direction. The delusion is 
stronger if the lines are placed 
in a horizontal position. 

This bewilderment of the 
judgment in many cases gives 
an apparent motion to objects. 
The most familiar example is 
the giddiness which is felt after 
we have .turned the body round 
rapidly. For a short lime, after 
the motion has ceased, the ob- 
jects round us seem to move in 
an opposite direction. A some- 
what similar phenomenon takes 
place if a number of objects a 
moved rapidly across a st 
tionary background. In look- 
ing, for instance, at a waterfall, 
through which the rocks are visible, we are, after a time, 
seized with the impression that the rocks are moving 
upwards. 

In these cases we transfer some of the rapidity of 
the object in motion to the object which is at rest, but 
in the opposite direction. This phenomenon is still 
more striking if, when sitting in a train which is not in 
motion, we look at one which is passing. We are very 
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frequently impressed with the idea that we are moving 
ourselves, and the other train is standing still, and we 
can only undeceive ourselves by looking at the motion- 
less objects, through the other window. In this case 
we transfer all the rapidity of the other train to our- 
selves, and thus receive the impression of motion. 

It seems as if the motion of the eyes played 
siderable part in many of these illusions. When looking 
at Zollner's figure, our eyes may easily be displaced from 
their ordinary position, by rotation round their axes, into 
an oblique position, from looking at the oblique lines, so 
that the vertical planes of the optical axes are at an 
oblique angle to each other instead of being parallel, 
and this may contribute towards the error in our judg- 
ment as to the direction of the parallel lines. In support 
of this view Helmholtz mentions the fact that, in the 
momentary illumination of the electric light, the illusion 
is absent or at least much weaker, because in the moment 
of vision there is not sufficient time for the eyes to make 
any movement. 

The movement of the eyes can also assist in pro- 
ducing giddiness. For whilst we are turning round, 
the eye tries to fix for a time every object seen, and in 
our revolution passes in a backward direction to the next 
object. In this manner a backward motion of the eyes 
is produced which will continue for some seconds after 
our own motion has ceased, and it is probably this which 
causes the apparent motion of objects. At least all the 
motions of the eyeball, which are made by the muscles 
of our eyes, independently of our consciousness or will, 
give rise to an apparent motion in llie surroundii 
objects. This is the case in the rapid motion of 
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eyes in illness, which produces a feeling of giddiness. 
This apparent motion of objects is observed if 
we displace the eye-ball with the finger, and move it 
gently backwards and forwards. Objects will then 
appear to move in an opposite direction to the motion of 
the eye-ball, because we are unconscious of the motion 
of the eye-ball in the reverse direction. 

A somewhat similar effect is produced by looking for 
some time at objects in motion. In looking at a water- 
fall the eye endeavours to follow the falling mass for a 
certain distance, and from continually returning to the 
first point, acquires a backward motion. If we continue 
looking for some time, we shall notice that the stationary 
objects round us appear to be moving upwards because 
we are unconscious of this downward motion of the 
eye. 

This confusion of our judgment on horizontal, upward 
and downward directions is of frequent occurrence. Let 
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Fig. 47. 

us suppose, for instance, that when walking down a 
gentle incline ^ on a road (fig. 47), we see at some 
distance before us a road ^, which has exactly the same 
inclination, and which joins b. We shall find that we 
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generally exaggerate the incline of a and are surprise! 
at finding it much less steep than we had su] 
This illusion seems to arise from our taking the road J 
upon which we are walking, as the base by which t 
incline a is to be estimated. Our imagination identifi« 
b more or less with a level surface, which is our ordinal 
standard, and, therefore, the road (/, as may be seen i 
the dotted figure ((/ b'), appears to be steeper than it i 
in reality. 



Fig. 48. 

Sometimes, in mountain districts, we meet wi^ 
another remarkable illusion : a brook will appear to s 
the Jaws of gravitation at defiance, and to flow uphill. 
If we are walking downhill upon a road a, near which a 
stream li flows, which has a more gradual fall than th^ 
road, or, perhaps, is nearly horizontal, we shall imag!rt| 
that the stream is flowing uphill in the direction of t 
arrow. In this case, again, we imagine the road to I 
horizontal, since we have been accustomed to employ a 
as the base by which we estimate the position of s 
rounding objects ; and, therefore, as ^ ^ shows, 
stream appears to be flowing in an upward directioi 
The apparent uphill flow uf the water is still 
striking if it flows in a trough over the downhill road. 

We are also liable to many errors in our estimatit^ 
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of the size of objects. It is a well-known trick to ask- 
a person to fix the spot on the wall to which a hat would 
reach if placed against the wall on the fioor. When the 
hat is placed against the wall, the height to which it 
reaches is found to be considerably less than was sup- 
posed. The reason of this illusion is that we always see 
the wail foreshortened, but the real size of the hat is 
impressed upon our memory, and, therefore, we always 
exaggerate in our minds the height upon the wall to 
which we imagine it would reach. Moreover, in the 
uniform surface of the wall we have no measure by 
which we can estimate its distance, and in such cases it 
is always observed that we imagine the distance to be 
greater than it is in reality. Upon a papered wall where 
the lines act as a guide to our judgment, the illusion, of 
course, is not so great 

Wfc can give these observations a more definite form 
in the following manner. Imagine two squares of equal 




Fig. 49. 



size composed of parallel lines (fig. 49), vertical in the 
one case and horizontal in the other. We shall find that, 
at the first glance, in the latter case the height appears 
to be greater than the breadth, as in fig. a, while in the 
former (fig. b), the breadth is, apparently, grea cr than 
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the heiglit, and both appear to occupy a greater spa( 
than the square c, of equal size, but without Hnes. 
this case we base our estimate of the size of the square 
upon the number of intervals between the lines, the s 
of which gives us an idea of the size of the square, which 
we do not obtain when we look in a horizontal direc- 
tion along the lines. The sum of the parts appears, 
therefore, greater than the whole, because, in the former 
case, we obtain an idea of the size of each part, whilst the a 
undivided whole does not produce such a vivid impres- 
sion of its contents upon our imagination. We imagine, 
therefore, that the empty square cannot contain the 
other two, although, in reality, its size is exactly the 



Our vision, again, is subject to various illusions whei 
exercised in cases in which it has had no experience, 
for instance, we see people walking on a small hill the 
summit of which is sharply defined against the sky, and 
if their figures str.nd out against the horizon, they 
appear to be of a gigantic size, although, when seen close* 
at hand, they are not above the usual height. ThisJ 
error in judgment is due to the fact that the figures are 
standing out against the horizon, and that, according to 
our ordinary experience, all objects upon the horizon are 
at a considerable distance from us, which has accustomed 
us to consider this distance in our estimation of size, and 
to imagine that all objects seen upon the horizon are 
necessarily of a considerable size. It is this experiem 
which, under a change of circumstances, leads our jut^ 
ment into error, for in this case we imagine that 1 
persons seen are at a greater distance than they a 
reality. 



There is a common question : What is the apparent 
size of the moon in the sky ? Some will say as large as 
a plate, others as large as a florin, and others, again, 
hardly as large as a sixpence. 

It is clear that neither the question nor the answer 
has any strictly scientific meaning. For those who know 
that the moon is a great sphere, whose diameter is 3,i6o 
miles, and which travels through space at a distance of 
237,600 miles from the earth, will never compare its size 
with that of objects upon the earth, but will always have 
an idea of a very large and very distant sphere. But to 
the inexperienced eye the siars in the heavens appear to 
be all fixed at equal distances from us on a surface, 
which stretches over the earth like a vault. The heavens 
appear to have the form of a rather low bell placed like 
a lid upon the horizon, which seems to be at a greater 
distance than the zenith, althoiig-h we never form any 
definite idea of this distance. Here it seems as if the 
disposition of the moment, or our individual conception 
played the principal part, and that on this depends the 
object with which we con;pare the apparent size of the 
moon. If we cut a small circular hole about the size of 
a sixpence in a sheet of paper we shal! find that the 
moon can be seen perfectly through this hole, when it is 
held at a short distance of some steps from the eye. But 
if we make a hole as lai^e as a plate, it must be held at 
a distance of several hundred yards to allow the moon to 
fill it exactly. The object, therefore, with which we com- 
pare the appaient size of the moon is quite an arbitrary 
matter. 

Another circumstance however, which is not arbi- 
trary, deserves scientific consideration. Eveiyone has 
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remarked how much larger the moon appears to be when' 
sinking below, or Just rising above the horizon, thaii 
when it stands high in the heavens. In this case we 
have not to deal with the refraction of rays of light in 
layers of air of different density ; for although refraction 
causes an apparent elevation of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon, so that the sun and moon appear to 
be flattened out in a perpendicular direction, no real in- 
crease in the apparent diameter can be produced in tj 
manner. 

Two reasons may be given for the cause of this illu. 
sion. In the first place the heavens present to us the 
appearance of an ellipsoidal bell. We, therefore, suppose 
its edge upon the horizon to be at a greater distance 
from us than the highest point in the zenith ; and since 
we imagine the moon to be placed upon the even surface 
of the heavens, we imagine it to be at a greatcTi 
distance when upon the horizon than when 
zenith. But we know from experience that the apparei 
size of an object decreases as its distance from 
increases ; and that the greater the apparent size of 
distant object, the greater shall we imagine its real si; 
to be. Now since the moon seems to be more distai 
when on the horizon than when at the zenith, 
apparent size still remaining the same, we suppose il 
real size to be greater when on the horizon than whi 
at the zenith. 

But a second cause of this optical illusion is the fact, 
that when the moon is on the horizon, we compare its 
size with the size ofobjectson the earth. If, for instancy 
the moon is near a house, we sec that it occupies a mi 
larger space than the house ; and we involuntarily 
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■to imagine how much larger such a ball would be than 
the house if it really stood near it. In this manner we 
arrive at an idea of size which is comprehensible to our- 
selves, and of considerable importance for terrestrial 
objects. We cannot make a comparison of this kind 
when the moon stands high in the heavens ; and, as the 
space which it then occupies appears to us very insignifi- 
cant, when compared with the entire surface of the 
heavens, it follows that we are inclined to compare it 
with smaller objects. 

The cause of many optical illusions may be traced to 
the fact, that, in many cases, we have no competent 
standard for estimating the size of the objects seen. 
Fancy then coraes into play and often causes very 
curious illusions. If, for example, we see a weathercock 
upon a steeple in the position shown in 
fig- $0, wc have no means of judging 
whether it is turned away from us or 
towards us. Indeed, we can imagine, 
through an effort of the will, the one in 
the drawing to be turned first one way 
and then the other. We are, however, 
generally enabled to judge of its true posi- 
tion by means of certain accessories, such 
as light and shade, or its motion. But 
■when deprived of such aid, we are often at 

a loss as to its position, or merely by an effort of the will /^ ' g 
can suppose one or other to be the true direction. This, f^ 
of course, is only the case when we are at such a distance a . a 
from the steeple that we are unable to judge of the dis- . ^ 

tance of the shaft and the free end of the weathercock. Mt fi»-€^ 
which is exactly reversed, in the two positions. )4(^ i^O* ni/v 
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In all such cases, where our conception of the objeC^f^ 
ecu allows of several interpretations, our imagination ' ' 
accepts one of these interpretations and neglects the 
other, though at the same time 
\^^^ we are able to pass from one in- 
,..^\^ terpretation to the other. This 
^^^ ' X^ propertyoftheimaginativefaculty 
^\ ^^ has been called Iiituitwn. The 
^v^^-^" following example will serve as 
^"^^^J an explanation of this property, 
pjg jj We can form two different con- 
ceptions of the accompanying 
lig. Si, first as two equal triangles, the sides of which 
ntersect each other. This would be the most natural 
dea. But it is also possible to view the figure as a 
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are set with small triangles. 
The impression made by the 
figure in the two cases varies 
with our idea of its origin. 

It is the same with the 
drawing in fig. 52. We can 
imagine it to represent either 
a staircase against a wall, or an 
overhanging portion of a wall, 
the lower part of which has 
been removed, and whose 
under surface has taken the 


, 


Fig. 5*- 
Passing to nur se 
ccur which are cai- 


form of steps. Our idea of its 
form changes quite arbitrarily. 
nsation of colour, illusions agair^^^ 
cd by errors in our judgmenj^^^| 
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I Place a small square of white paper on a large piece of 
green paper, and cover tlie whole with a thin transparent 
piece of tissue paper so that the underlying paper is seen 
through it. The small square will then appear red, 
while the surrounding surface seems whitish. If shown 
to an unprejudiced person, who does not know what is 
under the tissue paper, he will immediately pronounce 
the small square to be red, and will hardly notice any 
colour on the surrounding surface. Under similar cir- 
cumstances a white square upon a red ground will appear 
green, a white upon blue, yellow, and vice versd. 

We might, in this case, be led to imagine that we had 
merely to deal with the ordinary phenomena of comple- 
mentary colours, which are produced when the eye, 
after having been fixed for some time upon a coloured 
surface, is turned suddenly upon a white one. The white 

■surface will then look red, if we have wearied the retina 
■by gazing for some time at a green Ught ; or vice versd. 
iBut, in the case we are speaking of, the phenomenon can- 
t!ot be explained by fatigue of the retina, because the 
colour of the larger surface is of so little consequence 
that it is scarcely recognised, and, therefore, cannot 
fatigue the eye by its colour. If the tissue-paper is re- 
moved, we immediately recognise the small square as 
white, although the fatigue produced by the coloured 
surface would be still greater. 

Phenomena like those just described have been 
termed Simultaneous Contrasts by Helmholtz. They 
are explained by our having made an erroneous judg- 
ment on what we call white light We call a body 
white when it reflects all the colours of the spectrum in 
■ the proportions in which they are contained in sunlight 
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But we are accustomed to slight variations in these 
proportions, and call such variations white also. This is 
the case in the experiment under consideration, in which 
we suppose the coloured surface, which is covered with 
white paper, to be white. The result is that we do not 
recognise the true white of the small square as such, but 
as a white which inclines to the complementary colour. 

It is very probable that the kind of light which we 
call ' white ' would not remain the same if the proportion 
of the colours in the light of the sun were to alter ; and 
since we suppose even the sun and its light may not 
remain the same for ever, it is quite possible that our 
descendants may have a perfectly different idea of white 
to that which we now have. 

It is in these illusions of the organ of vision, and, also, 
of the other sensory organs, that we are best able to re- 
cognise the important part which the Mind plays in the 
perceptions of the senses, for it is the mind alone which 

able to alter the perceptions of the senses, and, thereby, 
in many cases to create illusions. We see, further, that it 

by the activity of the Mind alone that the Sensations 
of the senses are converted into Perceptions of the senses. 
For the sensation of the senses, i.e. the excitement of the 
sensory organ and the passage of this excitement to die 
brain, does not at a!! imply the connection of this sensa- 
tion with a perception of an object or occurrence in the 
external world. In regard to animals, and especially in 
pigeons, the observation has been made, that upon the 
removal of the cerebral hemispheres, in which state they 
may live for some time, they still possess a sensation of 
light, which penetrates the eye, and causes a contraction 
of the pupil ; an action which can only be caused by tl 
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central organ of the optic nerve in the brain. But a 
comprehension of the objects seen — i.e, a true percep- 
tion of the senses — is no longer possible to these animals. 
They behave like blind animals, run against every ob- 
stacle, and no longer possess the power of recognising 
the objects seen as belonging to the external world. 

We cannot help conjecturing that the process must be 
the same in man : that the perception of the external world 
is essentially an act of the Mind, which has its seat in the 
cerebrum and is connected with this organ ; and, further, 
that the sensory organ with its nervous connections only 
affords the brain the material which it converts into a 
Sensory Perception. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General construction of the Organ of Hearing — Sound as a Tone, a Note, 

and a Noise — Musical Instruments. 

The organ of hearing is not so fully exposed to our 
view as the eye. The latter exposes nearly the half of its 
surface to the light ; the former, on the contrary, conceals 
its most important parts deep in the solid structure of 
the head, and only exposes to view a very subordinate 
part, the Pinna or External Ear, which, on this account, 
in ordinary language, has received the unmerited title 
of the ear. The barbarous punishment of cutting off the 
ear, which was customary in olden times, and among un- 
civilized nations, has clearly proved that the external ear 
is not essential to the power of hearing. Moreover, most 
birds have no external ear, and yet they have a very 
good, and partly musical sense of hearing. 

The relation of the organization of the ear to that of 
the eye is the same as the nature of the range of vision 
to the range of hearing. Our range of vision is limited 
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by an opaque body ; in a transparent medium, however, 
it extends to the infinite distance of the stars, when the 
ray of light penetrates the eye in an almost straight Hne 
to its posterior surface. The extent of our perception of 
sound, even in our atmosphere, is very hmited, but sound 
can penetrate the thickest walls and travel by the most 
circuitous paths, so that in the deepest mines where no 
light can penetrate, the ear gives us certain information 
of the existence of an exterior world. Thus, the inner 
parts of the ear are hidden in a deep cavity in the skuU, 
which is provided with many wonderful labyrinth-like 
passages. Sound does not penetrate these passages in a 
straight line, but passes along a very complicated path, 
composed of tubes, membranes, and the ear-bones. 

In fig. 53, the essential parts of the oi^an of hearing 
are represented, in their natural size, after Helmholtz. 
We see the Auditory Canal, D, which terminates within 



Fig- 53- 

I with the Tympanic Membrane, c c. This membrane is 
' circular and stretched obliquely, and is followed with- 
in by a hollow, filled witli air, B, the Tympanic Cavity, 
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whose walls are formed of bone. In it are situated 
the Ear-bones, three in number, called the Hammer 
(Malleus), the Anvil (Incus), and the Stirrup (Stapes), 
The hollow opens inwards and leads to a canal, the 
Eustachian Tube, E, which is extended in a trumpet-like 
form and opens into the Pharynx. On the inner wall of 
the tympanic cavity there are two openings closed with 
membranes, an oval aperture, o, Fenestra Ovalis, on which 
the base of the stirrup rests, and a circular aperture, r. 
Fenestra Rotunda, the membrane of which is free. 

The two openings lead to the Labyrinth, A, a peculiar, 
coiled, bony cavity, the walls of which are clothed with 
membrane and remarkable organs, and the interior iiUed 
with the labyrinthine fluid. One side of it is distin- 
guished by the name of the Cochlea, and the other, the 
Semicircular Canals. 

From this rapid view of the essential parts of the 
ear, we find that the Auditory Canal, the Tympanic 
Membrane, and the Tympanic Cavity with the Ear-bones, 
only serve to receive the sound from without and to con- 
vey it to the interior, that it must there be communicated 
to the Labyrinthine Fluid, and that in the Labyrintt 
the proper physiological process of hearing commeni 
since at this point the apparatus for the transfer of 
terminates. In fact, the Auditory Nerve here penetrates 
the solid structure of the skull, and through its con- 
nection witli most curiously fonned terminal organs. 
changes the dead sound into a living sensation. 

Although we can form no conception of sound, as 
such, except through the excitement of our auditory 
organs, nevertheless its origin and propagation in naturft 
were recognised by physicists lon^ before anytliing 
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known of its physiological action. In this respect physi- 
cal acoustics were, to a certain extent, just as indepen- 
dent of physiological knowledtje, as was the case with 
optics; since, in the latter, the undulatory theory was 
developed, without any definite knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the retina, and of the excitement of the nerves 
situated in it. It must be granted that the exclusively 
objective physical study of sound and light must neces- 
sarily have made some progress to enable us to consider 
the functions of the sensory organs physiologically ; and 
it has been shown, that many of the inventions which 
have been laboriously made by the ingenuity of man 
during the last century, are to be found in the greatest 
perfection already existing in the Sensory Oi^ans. 
Nevertheless, in the present century, the science of 
physics has reached the point at which it maybe con- 
siderably advanced by the physiological study of the 
sensory sensations, which study may provide fresh 
material for future investigations. 

Among the sensations of sound, there is one kind of 
sensation different from all others, and which has a 
definite character of its own. This is the sensation of 
musical sound, which is distinguished by the terms tone 
and note. All other impressions of sound which do not 
possess this character may be included under the term 

A tone is produced as soon as any elastic body is set 
in rapid vibration. If, for instance, a thin piece of 
metal, or a knitting-needle, is fixed firmly at one end and 
its free end struck, it is then set in vibration, which is 
accompanied by a kind of hum or tone, and the shorter 
the part in vibration, the higher is the tone. The tone 
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of a tuning-fork is produced in precisely the same mj 
ner. Imagine the tuning-fork, in fig. 54, in vibration. 
The branches of the forlt at each vibration approach 
first each other and then recede, an action which 
apparent to the eye, in the tuning-forks used for musi 
cal purposes, since the vibrations are too small 
follow each other too rapidly. By mean.s of the folk 
ing contrivance the vibrations can be made self-r< 
tering. On one branch a pencil b is fixed, which va\ 
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Fig. 54- 

a mark upon a plate H I!, drawn rapidly before it. 
undulating line is produced which gives the number of 
vibrations, if the rate of the motion of the plate is 
known. Fig. 55 represents an apparatus, the Phonau- 
tograph, with which such an experiment can be per- 
formed. The point, r, of the tuning-fork writes upon a 
cylinder, round which is rolled a sheet of paper covered 
with lamp-black. The cylinder can be set in rapid 
rotation by means of a handle, a screw, at A, giving 
it a gradual forward motion during tlie revolutions., i 
Two wires lead from the fork and the cylinder to i 
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strong induction coil, which, by means of clockwork, 
gives an electric spark every second, which makes a 
hole in the blackened paper. By this means the number 
of vibrations in a second can easily be counted. 

Physicists have agreed to understand by the word 
vibration, a forward and backzvard movement of the 
vibrating body, so that a single vibration is represented 
by a curve of the undulating line, first in an upward, and 
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then in a downward direction. The body makes an 
excursion qt elongation from its position of rest first to 
one side, then swings past its position of rest to the 
other side, and then returns to its position of rest again, 
after which the movement is periodically repeated in the 
same manner. The time occupied by the entire vibra- 
tion is called a period of vibration, and its extent the 
amplitude of tlie vibration. 
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In all musical instruments the tones are produced bj'^ 
some such action as this. A stretched string, which 
produces the tone in pianos and stringed instruments, 
vibrates in the manner shown in fig;. 56, by springing 
first to one side and then to the other, A glass plate or 
a bell sounds when it is struck, in consequence of the 
vibrations, which its particles make at right angles to its 
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surface. Such vibrations, which are made in a direction 
perpendicular to the length of the body, or better, per- 
pendicular to the direction of the propagation of the 
vibrations, are called transverse vibratio-ns. Longitudinal 
vibrations, however, can also produce tones ; for instanct^ 
metallic rods when struck upon their terminal surfaces 
or wooden rods when rubbed in the direction of t 
length. 

In the examples given the tone is caused by f 
vibrations of a solid elastic body. A tone, however, < 
be produced directly by vibrations pf the air, when, fbl 
instance, we blow across the mouth of a hollow ball, < 
a bottle, or of a hollow cylinder. An instrument whid 
rests on this principle i.s the vionth-pipe, which can be ' 
used in the oi^an, or as a flute. Fig, 57 represents 
two such organ-pipes. Air streams up from below into 
the chamber K from bellows, and is directed by the 
triangular piece of wood d, through a small cleft c, 
against the lip a b, by which it is made to blow against 
the column of air contained in the cylinder R R, 
throws it into vibration. In this action the air is ( 
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pressed by the first shock, then expands, comes again in 
contact with the current of air, and is thus made to 
vibrate periodically, which vibra- 
tions consist of condensations and 
expansions. 

The vibrations of the air con- 
sist of condensations and expan- 
sions, which follow each other with 
great rapidity, and a tone is always 
produced if the vibrations follow 
each other with periodical regu- 
larity. A tone can, therefore, be 
produced if a continuous current 
of air is interrupted with great ra- 
pidity and regularity. An instru- 
ment invented by Seebeck, in ||''||l|j|"||| 
which this takes place, is called a 
Sireji, and in its simplest form is 
shown in fig. 58. It consists of 
a disc, perforated with holes ar- 
ranged in circles, and which can 
be set in rapid rotation. Air is 
blown through the tube B against 
the holes. The more numerous 
the holes, and the more rapidly 
the disc is made to revolve, the 
higher will be the tone produced. 
Each puff of air then produces a ^'S- 57' 

vibration of the air. The siren affords the means of deter- 
mining the number of vibrations for any particular tone. 
If the disc A is provided with four series of holes, the 
number of which, counting from within outwards, is 
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this succession, 
starting from 

The quality 




?0 -ioA*^ K/Ziut 

the same for every rate of revo- 
lution, provided the rate is constant, only the absolul 
pitch and character of the tones change with the rapidil 
If we had a disc which was provided ivith rows of holes, 
corresponding to an entire scale, we could then produce 
perfect melodies upon it. 

In this instrument the tone is caused by the sudden 
expansion experienced by the current of air, which 
issues from the tube as soon as a hole comes before the 
opening of the tube, and by its sudden condensation as 
soon as the hole is past. This action is then transmitted 
through the air to our ear in the form of waves of 
sound. 

A more complete form of siren, constructed by D( 
is shown in fig. 59. A current of air is blown throuj 
the tube, B B, into the chamber, A A. The latter is 
provided with a lid, which is perforated by a number of 
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holes ; close above it is a disc S S, which revolves upon 
a perpendicular axis, and is perforated by the same 
number of holes in an oblique direction. The holes of 




Fig. 59- 

, the lid, also, can be inclined in the opposite direction. 
The current of air in its passage through the instrument, 
strikes against the sides of the holes in the disc, and 
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sets the disc in rotation, the rapidity of which 
increases. The interruption of the current of 
a tone, the height of which gradually increases, and on this 
account produces the unpleasant impression of a howl. 
Since the number of revolutions can be read off, by means 
of a toothed wheel with a dial and pointers, / 3 s,as soon 
as the toothed wheel is put into gear with the screw, i, 
by the handle, /;, we are then able to discover thej 
number of puffs of air, that is to say, vibrations for ei 
particular note. 

There is another method of producing tones whicl 
is employed in music, i.e. by means of Reed-pipes, which 
are used in organs, clarionets, oboes, and bassoons. In 
the instruments which have been mentioned hitherto, the 
tone is produced either by a fixed body in a state 
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vibration, a string, a tuning-fork, etc., without any current 
of air reaching it, or by the interruption of a current of 
air, without it setting any elastic body in vibration — as 
in the siren. In reed-pipes, on the contrary, both methods 
are employed, and together they produce a peculiar note 
of their own. The solid vibrating body here consists 
of the so-called Tongue, fig. 60. An elastic strip < 
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[ metal z £■, is fixed at one end and is allowed to 
freely in the orifice b b, oi ^ framt a 
forms one side of a closed tube, 
which is open above, and which can 
be placed in a wind-chest {fig. 61) 
The current of air which is blown 
through the lower tube of the Mind- 
chest can only escape through the 
orifice between the tongue and the 
frame. The air first presses the 
tongue into the tube, and escape 
by the upper opening, to which a 
funnel-shaped tube should be fixed 
to strengthen the sound. The tonj,ui. 
however, by reason of its elast c t> 
springs back again, covers the cptn 
and periodically interrupts tl c 
current of air by its movemei t to 
and fro. A tone is thus prodiced 
the pitch of which is determined by 
the number of vibrations made by 
the tongue. In some instruments the 
tone can be changed by a moveable 
wire, the position of which maj be 
changed so as to increase or dim nish 
the lengtli of the vibrating tongue. 

Trumpets and horns arc wind in- 
struments, in which the lips of the 
performer play the part of a tongue. 
The extended lips are set in vibration, while the tube of 
the instrument serves as a resonator, and considerably 
increases the intensity of the tone. There is, therefore. 
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a peculiar art in playing these instruments, since no tonej 
whatever is produced, however strong the current of a 
may be, if they are placed In the open mouth. 

The formation of the human larynx is exactly sim 
to that of the reed-pipe. The tongue is formed by the'"' 
vocal-chords, two elastic membranes, whose free edges 
enclose a narrow slit, which, in fig. 62, is artificially 
imitated by means of sheets of india-rubber. If we blw 
into the tube which is meant to represent the wind-pipl 




a tone is produced which is not unlike the human voici 
The sheets of india-rubber are made to separate, and t 
slit is thus opened ; their elasticity brings them togeth6| 
again, which gives rise to a periodical interruption of t3 
current of air. Such an apparatus is called an artifict^ 
Larynx. 



CHAPTER II. 

Hearing through the Air aod through the SkuU— The Entemal Ear ai 
ih Auditory Canal — Recognition of the Direction of Sound — Arrange- 
:s for the Protection of the Ear. 

[' The proper sensation of hearing commences at the ex- 

, pansion of the auditory nerve in the labyrinth, whilst, 

hitherto, the only action has been the conveyance of the 

sound-waves. The first process in hearing is, therefore, 

■ the conveyance of the sound to the fluid of the labyrinth, 

the waves of which have the power of exciting the ex- 

I panded nerves. The sound is generally conveyed from 

[ the surrounding air to the labyrinth through tlie auditory 

' canal, the tympanic cavity, and the ear-bones. For, every 

I body which vibrates in the air, throws the air which sur- 

} rounds it into similar vibrations, which extend outwards 

I from the point of their origin, in the form of a circle, 

while their intensity decreases with the square of the 

distance. The vibrations consist of condensations and 

expansions of the air, which follow one another, like circles 

of waves upon the surface of water, as is represented in 

fig. 63, Sound, however, can pass through solid bodies 

also, without the intervention of the air, and reach the 

labyrinth in this manner. If we strike a tuning-fork 



gently, and hold it before the open mouth, we hear no- 
thing ; but as soon as it touches the teeth we hear its tone 
quite clearly, since it is now conveyed directly to the 
labyrinth through the skull, without passing through the 
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tympanic cavity, or the ear-bones, at all. We can also 
hear the ticking of a watch if we touch it with the teeth, 
or press it upon the bones oftheskull just behind the ear. 
Moreover, there is a well-known children's game, which 
depends chiefly upon the conveyance of sound to the ear 
through bone. A metallic spoon is fastened to a string, 
which is wound round the first finger, and the finger 
pressed firmly into the auditory canal. The spoon is then 
struck against the edge of the table, and the sound pro- 
duced resembles that of a large hell, for the vibrations 
of the spoon are communicated to the labyrinth, through 
the thread, the finger, and the bones of the skull, with 
increased intensity. 

The communication of sound through bone is of no 
value to man under ordinary circumstances, since we 
do not generally bring the head into close contact with the 
sounding body. In fishes, however, it plays a very impor- 
tant part, for they possess neither external ear, auditoia 
canal, or ear-bones, but only a labyrinth, which is entire 
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led by walls of bone, or is only covered with membrane 
on its outer surface. The sound-waves of the water, 
therefore, are transferred directly to the fluid of the laby- 
rinth through bone. This is possible because the sound- 
waves of water, which is well known to be incompres- 
sible, are similar to those of a solid body, and do 
not, like those of the air, consist of expansions and con- 
densations. Sound-waves of the air, on the contrary, 
are transferred to solid bodies and to hquids with great 
difficulty ; and to effect this, ingenious contrivances are 
required, which are found in their greatest perfection 
in our ears. Such contrivances are not required by 
fishes, for they have only to hear in water ; indeed, an 
b apparatus filled with air, if placed between the water and 
Itiie labyrinth of their ear, would considerably diminish 
I their power of hearing. In case of illness the communi- 
Ication of sound through the bones can be of considerable 
C importance to us. If the apparatus for the communica- 
Ition of sound is diseased, and can no longer perform its 
Eduties, in spite of deafness, sound can still be communi- 

■ cated by means of bone, which then gives the physician 
E:a very important diagnostic sign that the labyrinth and 

■ the auditory nerve are in a sound condition. 
The regular action with which we have to do is the 

conveyance of sound through the air, beginning with the 
reception of the sound-waves by the external ear and 
the auditory canal, and ending with the transfer of the 
same to the labyrinthine fluid. In this path there are 
many ingenious contrivances, which are deeply interest- 
ing. Although there is much in this action which is not 
yet explained with sufficient certainty, still, since the in- 
vestigations of Helmholtz upon the tympanic cavity, 
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many discoveries have been made which have opened the 
way for new enquiries. Of course enigmas still occur, 
as is generally the case in nature. 

A consideration of the curiously coiled folds, fur- 
rows, and hollows of the human external ear might lead 
us to suppose that nature has created all these details 
for some definite purpose, as well as for the beautiful 
form which may accompany them, and which nature 
often puts to some practical purpose. Nevertheless, it 
would be very difficult, from a scientific point of view, 
to establish such a supposition, although formerly it had 
not a few adherents ; and we arrive at a very different 
conclusion, if, as is frequently the practice in physiology', 
we pass from human anatomy to the animal kingdom, 
and consider the form of the external ear we meet with 
there. 

The external ear, together with the auditory canal, cer^ 
tainly forms a funnel-shaped ear-trumpet, which, in horses 
for instance, we find in a form which answers this purpose, 
as a true funnel with tolerably smooth walls. The 
marked strengthening of the sound produced by a 
funnel-shaped ear-trumpet, which can easily be imitated 
by placing a roll of paper in the ear, is especially remark- 
able if we close the other ear and then listen to the 
general rustle in the air ; or, still better, if we endeavour 
to hear the ticking of a watch placed upon the table at a 
slight distance, with and without the tube. The sound- 
waves which fall upon the wide opening are reflected in- 
wards by the sides of the tube, and this causes a continual 
increase in the intensity of the sound-waves, i.e., the 
amount of the condensation and expansion. While this 
function is fulfilled to a considerable extent by the cans 
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of a horse, and all the more from the ease with which 
they can be moved in any direction, the human ear 
appears to be but little adapted for this purpose. For, 
in the first place, its form deviates considerably from that 
of a funnel, which is only partly assumed by that part 
which joins the auditory canal, D (fig. 53); and, secondly, 
the external ear in man is almost unmoveable, although 
there are muscles which can give it an upward, back- 
ward, and forward motion. Man, however, seldom pos- 
sesses any command over the muscles of the ear, such, 
for instance, as that possessed by the celebrated physio- 
logist, Johannes Miiller, so that 'moving the -ear' is a 
peculiar art. 

This want of mobility can be explained by the fact 
that the motion would be of no special use, and we have, 
therefore, no cause for such useless motion, so that ulti- 
mately the will loses its influence over these muscles. 
Whilst this connection of phenomena points to the small 
importance of the human external ear as an ear trumpet, 
this conclusion may be confirmed by the following expe- 
riment : after a small tube has been placed in the audi- 
tory canal, the entire ear may be filled up with a mass of 
dough, without any diminution being observed in the 
acute n ess of hearing. 

Nevertheless, the external ear has some influence on 
the hearing, for a marked difference is produced by an 
artificial increase in the size of the external ear by 
means of the hand, which is a general practice with deaf 
persons when they wish to hear more distinctly. The 
endeavour has also been made to discover whether the 
I angle which the surface of the ear makes with the side 
. of the head may not have som^^ effect on the acuteness 
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of hearing, and it has been supposed that an anj 
40° is most suitable for this purpose. Still, most persons 
might well object, on aesthetic grounds, to such a large 
angle, especially when the change of the position of the 
ear with regard to the head makes scarcely any percep- 
tible difference to the hearing. It has also been supposed 
that, in consequence of its being composed of elastic 
cartilage, it has the power of receiving the sound-waves 
from the air, and conveying them through its mass to the 
auditory canal and tympanic membrane, and that its sur- 
face is increased for this purpose by such a number of 
folds. But such an action can only be very unimportant ; 
for if the ears are entirely closed with wax, we are ren- 
dered quite deaf to all sound which is conveyed by the 
air, and the external ear renders us no perceptible assist- 
ance. Nor do we hear the ticking of a watch, if it is 
placed on the cartilage of the ear when the auditory 
canal is closed, while it may be heard very distinctly if 
placed on the bone behind the ear. We must, therefore, 
consider cartilage as a bad conductor of sound. 

The next question is, whether the external ear ren- 
tiers us any assistance in recognising the direction of 
sound. Doubtless we are able to recognise the direction 
of sound, but we also learn from experience that in this 
recognition we are liable to many errors of judgment 
We recognise the origin of the sound-waves by the 
fact that the sound is heard most distinctly when 
the auditory canal is in the same straight line witli the 
direction of the sound-waves. For this purpose we turn 
the head in different directions until the sound appears 
to us to be loudest. In this case only a single car acts, 
and the sound must have sufficient duration to enable 
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US to determine its direction. Ver^' frequently, however, 
the direction of a sound may be recognised directly with 
the aid of both ears, without any further examination, 
since the sound appears louder when heard by the ear 
which is turned in the direction of the sound than when 
heard by the other. In this case, hearing with both ears 
plays a not unimportant part, which may be compared in 
some respects with binocular vision, although here we 
have to do, not with the estimation of distance, but only 
of direction. But in hearingwithoneearwehave to make 
use of the movements of the head, ju.st as we do in mo- 
nocular vision, when we wish to estimate distances. 
Nevertheless, we cannot exactly determine the distance 
with both ears ; therefore, in a careful search for the ori- 
gin of sound, we almost always turn the head. 

In this action the external ear performs a really im- 
portant service. When, for instance, we turn the head 
towards the origin of a sound, then the external ear is 
situated in about the most favourable position for the 
reflection of the sound-waves into the auditory canal, 
less favourably if the sound comes from the front, and 
most unfavourably if from behind, since those sound- 
waves which fall directly upon it will be reflected out- 
wards. We can then easily form an opinion as to whether 
the sound comes from before or from behind, especially 
if we have already gained experience of the usual in- 
tensity of sound, and, still better, if we have made com- 
parisons by turning the head. 

However, the supposition has also been made by Ed, 
Weber, that the external ear has the power of perceiving 
the direction of the sound-waves by its being set in vi- 
bration itself, and that we can determine whether the 
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sound-waves have fallen upon the anterior i 
surface. In this connection the following highly inter- 
esting observation of Weber's should be mentioned. 
If we are observing a sound which reaches us from the 
front, and place both hands, turned backwards, upon the 
head in front of the ears, so that the hollows of the hands 
represent the exterior portions of the ears, then we expe- 
rience the illusion that the sound comes from behind. 
Weber supposed that while the hands played the part of 
the exterior ear, they were also capable of perception, 
that their backs received the shock of the sound-waves, 
and on that account we fancied that the sound came from 
behind. If this explanation were correct, then weshould 
be forced to conclude that the tactile nerves of the exte- 
rior ear, and of the hands, were able to feel the movement 
of the sound-waves in the air, for special nervous termi- 
nal apparatus are not to be found in them. Moreover, 
the tactile sense is much weaker in the external ear than 
in the hollow of the hand, and we certainly do not feel 
sound-waves as such with the hand ; for instance, if we 
close the upper end of an open mouth-instrument with 
the hand while it is sounding. It is therefore improbi 
that the skin of the externa! ear is able to perceive 
direction of sound-waves. 

The power of determining whether a sound come? 
from before or behind is much more simply explained by 
the diminution which sound suffers when it comes from 
behind. In Weber's experiment, therefore, in which the 
hand is held before the ear, the sound is deadened by 
the hand much in the same way as when it comes from 
behind. 

Weber has also observed that it is vcrj- difficult 
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distinguish whether the sound comes from hefore or be- 
hind, if we place the external ear flat upon the head ; 
which can easily be explained in both ways. According 
to Weber, because the posterior surface of the external 
ear is not affected by the sound-waves, and according to 
our view because the means for the conveyance of sound 
are very similar in both directions. 

Finally, the external ear has to be considered as a 
means of affording protection to the inner ear. Just as 
the eyelids prevent the entrance of many injurious sub- 
stances into the eye, so thf external ear prevents tbe 
entrance of dust and small particles, which might easily 
be blown through the air, into the auditory canal ; and to 
prevent the entrance of insects, not by a closing move- 
ment, but, in the human ear, by means of its pecuUarly 
coiled form, which makes the entrance difficult to find. 
The latter, al.so, is more or less covered with minute 
hairs, which serve to catch any dust which penetrates 
without perceptibly deadening the sound. 

The auditory canal, the first part of which is com- 
posed of cartilage, and the inner part of bone, as we 
have seen from the figure, is not a straight tube of equal 
width. It is contracted at the opening, which contraction 
turns inwards and upwards ; then it expands and termi- 
nates at the tympanic membrane, the surface of which 
is placed at an oblique angle to it, and is directed in- 
wards and downwards. On the sides a fatty substance, 
the wax of the ear, is secreted by small glands, which is 
intended to keep the sides, and perhaps the tympanic 
membrane itself, in a supple condition, and to protect 
it from dryness. An excessive secretion of it may be 
injurious and produce deafness, by closing the passage. 
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We must not assume that the inequalities in the au- 
ditory canal have any particular influence on the convey- 
ance of sound, for if wc hear a sound through an india- 
rubber tube it makes but little difference whether the 
tube is straight or bent, since the reflectioa fiom the sides 
allows the sound to |»ss along it with scarcely any dimi- 
nution in intensity. The irregularities, therefore, cannot 
have any special acoustic influence ; perhaps they only 
serve as a protection, by keeping any dust which may 
enter the ear from reaching the tympanic membrane. 

The auditory canal has been proved by Helmholtz 
to have a special resonant action. Since every enclosed 
volume of air gives its fundamental tone, when we blow 
across it, as with the mouth-pipe, a bottle, or a hollow 
globe, the auditory canal, also, must possess such a funda- 
mental tone. The pitch of this tone is tolerably high, 
so that tones of the same pitch, in consequence of this 
strong resonance, seem shrill and unpleasant to us ; as 
for instance, the very high tones of a violin or the cry of 
a bat. Perhaps this is also the cause of the unpleasant 
sensation produced by the screech caused by scratching 
glass or porcelain with certain metals. Upon the whole, 
the resonant action of the auditory canal strengthens 
the high tones in some degree, and deadens the low 
ones ; this can be varied by placing a small tube of 
paper in the auditory canal, and by this artificial elon- 
gation lowering the pitch of fundamental tone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The T)rmpanic Membrane, the Tympanic Cavity, the Ear-bones, and the 
Eustachian Tube — The Vibrations of the Tjmapanic Membrane and of 
the Ear-bones. 

The tympanic membrane has not an even surface, 
but it shows a depression, which is directed towards the 
tympanic cavity. This is caused by the union of the 
membrane with the handle of the hammer, which is firmly 
attached to the tympanic membrane throughout its 
entire length, its end corresponding with the centre of 
the depression. In fig. 53 this relation is roughly repre- 
sented ; fig. 64, however, shows us the tympanic mem- 
brane, after the view of Helmholtz, in its connection with 
the hammer, as seen from the tympanic cavity ; fig. 65 
shows the three ear-bones (ossicula auditils). It shows 
that the tympanic membrane is contracted inwards into 
a funnel-shaped depression by the handle of the hammer, 
and that the centre of the depression is found be- 
neath the middle of the handle. The tympanic mem- 
brane, therefore, has a concave form, from the edges to 
the central depression ; but as seen from the auditor^" 
canal, it bulges inwards like a sail. The edge of the 
tympanic membrane is inserted into a bony groove. 
Within the membrane is found a layer of muscular 




cess /, and a point *, upon whicli a tendon of I 
Tensor Tj'ii/paui muscle is fixed. We see also a Itg 
ment below the head, which fixes the hammer and t 
mouth of the Eustachian tube t 

In fig. 65 we have a representation of the form and 
connexion of the ear-bones magnified four diameters. 
The head of the hammer, which extends above the 
upper edge of the tympanic membrane, articulates 
with the anvil bone Am. Besides the long process /. 
there is a short process close under the neck of the 
hammer-head, not seen in the drawing, which is directe 
outwards and presses against the upper edge of I 
tjmpanic membrane, and is here slightly turned up J 
an outward direction. 

The general form of the anvil is that of a bicus{)| 
tooth, whose upper surface articulates with the hammq 
head. Two processes descend from it like roots, t 
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shorter of which Am. k, is directed towards the posterior 
side of the tympanic cavity, and is attached to it by 
means of ligaments ; whilst the longer one, Am. I, pro- 
jects into the interior of the tympanic cavity, and, by 
means of a small joint at its termination, articulates with 




Fig. 65. 

the head of the stirrup S. The stirrup, whose form is at 
once suggested by its name, has an oval-shaped foot- 
plate, which points inwards and presses against the 
fenestra ovalis of the tympanic cavity. 

The tympanic cavity is a moderately small cavity, 
which extends above the upper edge of the tympanic 
membrane. It may be compared to a dioim, which is 
only covered on one side with a membrane — the tym- 
panic membrane. Still it differs from the form of a 
drum chiefly because it passes downwards, forwards and 
inwards into the Eustachian tube. 

This canal, which leads to the pharynx, serves an 
important purpose. The tympanic cavity is a space 
situated within bone and filled with air. If this air were 
entirely shut off" from the atmosphere, it would soon 
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change its composition, and would probabiy be absorbi 
by blood and replaced bj- liquid secretions, if a con- 
tinuous rene^val were impossible. This renewal can take 
place through the Eustachian tube, \\'hich, from time to 
time, allows of an exchange of air; but this canal per- 
forms other functions than a mere renewal of the air 
also maintains equilibrium of pressure between the air* 
within the tympanic cavity and the atmosphere, which is 
of great importance for the proper action of the tympanic 
membrane. For, as soon as the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is greater than the pressure within the tympanii 
cavity, the membrane will be compressed inwards ; am 
if it is less than the pressure within the cavity, then the 
membrane will bulge outwards. Both would be injurious 
to the movements of the membrane, and are prevented 
by the Eustachian tube, which, at proper times, allows the 
entrance and exit of air. It does not, however, remain 
long open, but is generally closed, and is only opened in 
the act of swallowing — an act which is performed not 
only during eating, but frequently, at other timi 
carrying away of secreted saliva, and thus its function 
an aid to the ear is sufficiently fulfilled, 

Valsalva, a prominent anatomist in the seventeentlj^ 
century, has shown by the following experiment how thi 
Eustachian tube is opened during swallomng. The noi 
is closed, and the checks blown violently out with tl 
mouth shut If, now, under these conditions, we gi 
through the act of swallowing, without allowing air ti 
escape by the mouth^ — which is easily done after somi 
practice— a peculiar pressure is immediately felt inbol 
ears, which is caused by air having been forced througl 
the Eustachian tube into the tympanic cavity, and by 
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membrane being thus pressed outwards. This sensation 
lasts until wc go through the act of swallowing again, 
which allows the excess of air to escape. 

In a similar manner the air in the tympanic cavity 
may be rarefied. If we close the mouth and nose, rarefy 
the air in the pharynx by a strong inspiration, and per- 
form simultaneously the act of swallowing, air is then 
drawn from the tympanic cavity, the membrane bulges 
further inwards, and a similar sensation of tension is ex- 
perienced in the ear, from which we are freed in the next 
act of swallowing. But during this experiment of Val- 
salva our power of hearing is deadened and weakened, 
whence it follows, that in the condition of abnormal 
tension, the tympanic membrane does not perform its^ 
usual function. 

The Eustachian tube is opened by means of muscles 
which are attached to its cartilaginous walls, and which 
move during the act of swallowing. In connection with 
this action, the question arises: — why the tube is not open 
continuously, but is generally closed, and only momen- 
tarily opened to be closed again directly f If this tube is 
intended for the exchange and renewal of air, it would 
surely be much simpler if it remained always open. 

A tolerably decisive answer to this question can be 
given. The idea at once arises that sound-waves, also, 
could be conveyed through the open tube into the 
tympanic cavity. This can be shown to be possible by 
placing a tube in the Eustachian tube and allowing a 
sound to pass through it. Therefore, if the Eustachian I 
tube remained open, our own voice would sound like a I 
roaring noise, and even those persons who have a great 
predilection for hearing their own voice, would find its \ 
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I increase in intensity, 



continuance, und< 
agreeable. 

Moreover, if the Eustachian tube remained open, the 
passage of air inwards and outwards during respiration 
would cause movements of the air within the tympanum, 
and a consequent bulging inwards and outwards of the 
tympanic membrane. In short, we perceive that the 
closing of the canal is of great practical importance, and 
that a peculiar mechanism is required to open it from 
time to time. 

Further, there is the possibility of the open Eustachian 
tube changing the vibrations of the tympanic membrane, 
and, of course, the resonance of the air within the tym- 
panum. For when a drum is struck, the tone is changed 
as soon as an opening is made in its sides. Nevertheless, 
a theoretical and experimental examination is required 
before a similarinfluence can be provedfor the Eustacl 
tube. 

Finally, the tube provides means for carrying awa] 
the secretions, which are produced upon the membrane 
of the tympanic cavity. The passage towards the 
pharynx is, therefore, much more easy than in the oppo- 
site direction, in which the walls approach each other in 
a va!ve-like manner. During a cold the tube may be- 
come impassable, and then, through want of a renewal 
of the air in the tympanic cavity and the collection of 
mucus in it, a greater or less degree of deafness is pro- 
duced, on which account aurists introduce a small elaal 
tube into the Eustachian tube as a protection agj 
this evil. 

Among the solid bodies, whose vibrations are 
to produce a tone, may be placed a stretched membi 
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for instance, the membrane of a drum, which produces a 
tone when struck. The vibrations which are caused in 
; transversa!, and its action may be represented by 
supposing each diameter of a circular membrane to 
vibrate as if it were a wire. An essential part of the 
drum is the cylindrical-shaped volume of air enclosed in it, 
which considerably increases the intensity of the sound 
by resonance, if its fundamental tone corresponds with 
that of the membrane. A membrane stretched over a ring 
without the drum gives a tone of very moderate intensity. 

The tympanic membrane of the ear is not made to 
vibrate by an impulse derived from solid bodies, but 
from the sound-waves of the air. The action here takes 
place in the reverse direction to that of the drum. In 
the latter case the drum-stick causes the skin of the drum 

ibrate, and the skin transmits the vibration to the 
enclosed air, and, at the same time, to the surrounding 
air. In the ear, on the contrary, the sound-waves strike 
against the stretched membrane, which in turn strikes 
against a very ingeniously formed drum-stick, the mr- 
bones, which transmit the vibrations further. 

The manner in which the ear-bones perform their 
vibrations in conjunction with the tympanic membrane 
and the membrane of the fenestra ovalis is highly inte- 
resting. As to the tympanic membrane, we can have 
no doubt that, owing to its power of dilatation it can 
only perform transverse vibrations, since it is set in 
motion by the sound-waves. The vibrations of the 
tympanic membrane, as we shall see, are not really so 
simple as those of a freely-stretched, even membrane ; 
Still tliey agree in form upon the whole. 

Furtiier, the ear-bones are solid bodies, partly irregu- 
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lar, partly of a rod-like form, and their vibrations must 
be assumed to be very irregular also. A rod fixed at one 
end can, as we know, produce transverse vibrations, if 
the free end is drawn aside and suddenly let loose. 
It can also produce longitudinal vibrations, if it is rubbed 
in a longitudinal direction. Now it has been observed 
that solid bodies are very good conductors of sound. If, 
for instance, we place our ear upon a horizontal trunk 
of a tree or upon a wall, and strike a distant point of 
it gently, then we shall hear the sound distinctly, 
although through the air we can hear nothing at all. 
Moreover it is known that we can hear the distant tramp 
of horses much more distinctly through the medium of 
the earth than through the air. All sound-vibrations 
which are conducted by solid bodies are. for the most 
part, longitudinal vibrations. The entire mass of the 
tree, for instance, does not vibrate first to one side and 
then to the other ; it does not bend to and fro like a 
firmly fixed pen in vibration, but the vibration takes 
place in its particles, which, for the most part, move to 
and fro in a longitudinal direction. Real longitudinal 
vibrations of the particles are only produced by the 
friction of thin rods in a longitudinal direction. 

We can now imagine the existence of such loi 
tudinal vibrations in the substance of the ear-bones, 
bone is a very good conductor of that class of vibra- 
tions, as we have already observed, when treating of the 
conveyance of sound to the ear through the bone. This 
idea has found many supporters, although the ear-bones. 
as Helmholtz maintains, are of so small a size com- 
pared with the length of a sound-wave, that this action 
is quite out of the question. The average wave-lenj 
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r the medium tones in the air varies from one-half to a 
' whole metre (20 to 40 inches), while in solid bodies it is 
still greater, since they transmit sound with greater ra- 
pidity. Moreover, the ear-bones are by no means im- 
movably fixed, and from their small mass are light, so 
that an impulse acting upon one end of them must set 
the whole chain of bones in motion. When, therefore, 
a sound-wave acts upon the hammer, it is improbable 
that the motion should be transmitted to the stirrup, like 
a \vave through the heavy trunk of a tree, for a sound- 
wave is so long that all parts of the three bones must lie 
upon a single point of the entire wave almost simul- 
taneously, and it must therefore produce a general move- 
ment in the same direction. 

We must return, therefore, to the only possible con- 
clusion, that the ear-bones vibrate in a transverse direc- 
tion, and a closer examination of the manner in which 
they are connected will show us how this is produced. 

The handle of the hammer is attached to the tympanic 
membrane throughout its entire length, whilst its head 
projects above the edge of the membrane into the tym- 
panic cavity. The neck of the hammer, its long and 
short processes, are fastened by elastic ligaments, which 
form an axis round which the hammer vibrates to and fro. 
This axis passes inwards through the neck of the ham- 
mer, and is distinguished in fig. 66 by the point a. All 
the points of the hammer, which are situated below the 
axis, upon a vibration inwards of the tympanic mem- 
brane, will be driven inwards, while all the points which 
lie above the point a will be driven outwards, as is shown 
|.by the arrows. Now, whilst the handle of the hammer 
fejhrates inwards, and its head outwards, the anvil will be 
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set in motion by its articulation with the hammer-head, 
indeed just as if the joint formed quite a solid connection. 
The latter is of a peculiar form, which, from Helmholtz's 
researches, may be compared in the mechanical action to 
toothed-wheels. These work so closely into each other, 
that the body of the anvil moves with the hammer-head ; 
the long process, however, swings upwards and inwards in 
the same direction as the hammer-handle. This gives, 




Fig. 66. 

as we see, an impulse inwards to the stirrup also, whose 
foot-plate strikes against the fenestra ovalis, and by this 
means the sound-wave finds its entrance to the labyrinth. 

It is evident that in the backward swing all move- 
ments must follow in the reverse direction. We have 
only to mention that the teeth of the hammer and anvil- 
joint work into each other. When, therefore, under certain 
circumstances — for instance, a strong pressure of air in 
the tympanic cavity — the membrane is pressed outwards, 
it communicates this motion to the hammer-handle, the 
hammer-head is moved forcibly inwards, and the articu- 
lated surfaces separate, which prevents the stirrup from 
being detached from the fenestra ovalis. 

The system of the ear-bones, therefore, performs a 
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simultaneous motion round a common axis. Such a motion 
may be compared to that of a lever ; indeed we have 
here to do with a two-armed lever, such as the bent lever 
used in bell-work, in order to pull the wire in a different 
direction. One arm of the lever, upon which the power 
of the vibrating tympanic membrane acts, is the ham- 
mer-handle ; the other is the hammer-head, with the 
anvil and the stirrup, which set the entire labyrinthine 
fluid in vibration. 

The vibrations of the ear-bones are therefore, in 
reality, transversal, although they are in no way analo- 
gous to the vibrations of a stretched cord, or a fixed 
pen ; for the ear-bones are by no means firmly fixed, and 
do not vibrate by reason of their elasticity., but resemble 
very light and movable little levers, which are set in 
simultaneous motion by the vibration of the tympanic 
membrane. 

In a human ear which has been dissected it has also 
been obser\'ed that the ear-bones do really vibrate in 
the above manner. If a small bright point in them is 
observed under the microscope, while a sounding organ- 
pipe is connected with the auditory canal, it appears to 
be elongated in the direction of the motion into a small 
bright streak. 

The ear-bones, as we have seen, act as a lever which 
connects the tympanic membrane and the fenestra 
ovalis, and transfers the force from the former to the 
latter. While they are set in motion by the membrane, 
they strike like drum-sticks against the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis, only with this difference, that they are 
as firmly attached to this membrane as they are to the 
tympanic membrane, and cannot be detached from it 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Fnnction of Ihc Tj-mpaok Membrane— The Tdephon— Flame Mano- 
melcr— The Importance of the Funnel-shaped Fotm of ihe Ejr— The 
Muscles in the Tya^ianic Cavily. 



If we strike a membrane, which is stretched over the 
mouth of a tube or a ring, a tone is produced — its funda- 
mental tone — which increases in acuteness with the 
tension of the membrane, and diminishes with an in- 
crease in the size of the membrane. If we sound the 
same tone in the neighbourhood of the membrane, which 
may be done most simply with tJie voice, the membrane 
is set in vibratimi, just as a window-pane rattles when 
its fundamental tone is sounded loudly. If, however, a 
different tone is sounded, the membrane is unaffected, 
and only when we approach its fundamental tone is it 
set in vibration, or in other words, the resonance begins to 
increase in strength. The resonance of such a membrane 
may very readily be recognised by strewing upon it 
some fine sand, which is thrown into a dancing motion 
by the vibrations. 

It might be supposed that the tympanic membrane 
also possessed such a fundamental tone. It would, how^^y 
ever, be very injurious to our hearing, especially to c 
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perception of music, if the tympanic membrane behaved 
like an evenly stretched membrane. For, in this case, we 
should hear the fundamental tone of our tympanic 
membrane sounding with great intensity, and other tones 
with rapidly decreasing intensity, so that we should only 
hear the greater number of tones very faintly. 

Thus the tympanic membrane, as we learn from 
experiment, has the very remarkable property of answer- 
ing equally well to tones of any pitch, in the range 
of tones perceptible to our ear, of about 60 to 4,ocX) 
vibrations a second, which is impossible with an ordinary 
stretched membrane. 

There are some artificial means by which membranes 
can be made to vibrate with a large series of tones, 
and which therefore show some similarity with the 
tympanic membrane. We have here to mention a very 
interesting instrument,'the Teh-phon of Reiss. It is able 
to transmit tones by telegraphic means, so that we 
are able to telegraph a melody quite correctly. The 
construction is as follows : — A box, A (fig. 67), has a 
tube, R, through which we can sing into the box. On tlie 
cover there is a membrane made of dry bladder, which 
' has only a slight tension, and which, on that account, has 
a very deep fundamental tone. At one spot there is a 
strip of slieet tin which extends from the edge to the 
middle, where a light metallic plate, r, rests upon it, 
which leads to the conducting wire d. On the other side 
a wire leads to the battery, li, and from the battery 
another wire leads to the apparatus k, which can be 
placed at a distance. This apparatus consists of a 
sounding-box K, in which a thin electro- magnet, E, 
lies surrounded by a coil of wire, through which the 
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current passes. Such an electro-magnet has the property 
of producing tones, the pitch of which depends upon 
the number of currents which follow each other with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. The number of vibrations of the 
tone is then equal to the number of currents transmitted. 
When we sing into the box A, the membrane is set 
in vibration. The little plate, P, dances up and down on 
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Fig. 67. 



the strip of tin, and, therefore, contact is made and broken 
just as many times in a second as the tone sung makes 
vibrations. This produces exactly the same number 
of currents of brief duration in a second, and the electro- 
magnet gives the tone sung, which is strengthened by the 
sounding -box. 

Now this apparatus works tolerably well within the 
compass of an ordinary voice ; the membrane, therefore, 
vibrates with a large number of tones, similarly to our 
tympanic membrane. This is explained by the fact 
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that the membrane is not stretched quite equally, and 
that it possesses a very deep fundamental tone. The 
result of this is, that the membrane is set in motion 
by the vibrations of the air in the box A in separate 
parts, since it is divided into many vibrating portions, 
and forms the so-called nodal lines, which divide the 
vibrating portions from each other. With tones, then, 
of different pitch, differently shaped portions of the 
membrane will vibrate. Moreover, the metal plate, P, 
influences the action by loading the membrane. It 
deadens every vibration peculiar to the membrane, and, 
of course, every subsequent vibration, though it is light 
enough to be set in sympathetic vibration by a tone when 
it is loudly sung. The consequence of this is that the 
membrane accommodates itself perfectly to a great variety 
of tones. We are quite justified in comparing it to the 
tympanic membrane, and the little metallic plate to 
the ear-bones. 

Another ingenious contrivance, which also resembles 
the action of the auditory apparatus, is the Flame Mano- 
meter of Konig. 

On the side of a box, K (fig. 6S)y a membrane of 
india-rubber, M, is fitted, over which a funnel-shaped tube 
is fixed, which is left out in the figure. Coal gas is 
passed into the box, and burns above in the flame, / 
The membrane, which at first is quite loose, bulges out 
slightly from the pressure of the gas ; so that it is not 
tightly stretched and has a very low and scarcely percep- 
tible fundamental tone. It vibrates, therefore, with a 
tolerably large number of tones which can be sung into 
the tube, and the gas, which is thereby set in vibration, 
causes the flame to vibrate also. This takes place with 
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such rapidity that it is imperceptible to ordinary i 
vation. However, a cube with four reflecting surfaces set 
in rapid rotation makes it perceptible. 

Now when the flame burns steadily and we do not 
sing into the tube, a bright straight line is seen on thej 
reflector. As soon, however, as a tone is sounded, i 
number of distinct points of flame are seen, while 1 
flame itself flickers up and down, each Bicker produci^ 




a momentary image. The higher the tone, the closer a 
the images ; the lower the tone, the further will they I 
separated from each other; since the number of ii 
of the flame depend upon- the number of vibrations c 
the tone. 

Here, also, we have a membrane which resembles t 
tympanic membrane in its properties, for it is able I 
take up the vibrations of tones of difl'erent pitch, whid 
is explained by its having a very low fundamental 1 
Moreover, the gas here takes part in the action, by loadid 
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the membrane with its pressure, and, at the same time, 
deadening its fundamental vibration. 

ow it is quite certain that the tympanic membrane 
possesses similar properties, such as would enable it to 
take up the vibrations of such a large scale of tones. 

This property is communicated to the tympanic 
membrane in two ways ; first, by its funnels/taped form, 
whereby it is unequally and only slightly stretched ; 
secondly, by its being loaded with the chain of ear- 
It has been proved by Helmholtz that a membrane 
of such a funnel-shaped form possesses remarkable 
properties. 

If we stretch a piece of sheet india-rubber over a 
wide tube, and press it with a rod in the centre perpen- 
dicularly inwards, it then forms a funnel-shaped surface. 
Moreover, we notice that its surface is curved from within 
outwards. Now this membrane is in a different state of 
tension at different distances from the centre, and its 
tension increases towards the centre. This is recognised 
from the membrane being more strongly compressed and 
being thinner al the middle, and because when the tension 
becomes excessive the centre gives way first. 

Such a membrane, however, has no fundamental tone 
since its tension is not equal. The tympanic membrane 
also has, in principle, the same form, since from the centre 
it radiates from within outwards in a convex form. It 
follows, therefore, that the tympanic membrane is not 
very extensible, and its tension is just sufficient to draw 
it slightly inwards from the centre, without its being able 
to produce any audible fundamental tone. Now such a 
membrane is extremely well adapted to transmit vibra- 
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tions of different rapidity, which has been experimentalH 
proved by Helmholtz as follows : — In fig. 69, upon a 
board, A A, is fixed horizontally a tube, R, over which | 
funnel-shaped membrane of bladder, M, is fastened toi 
wooden peg,5i, and unites thecentre of the membrane with 
the stretched string, s. If a violin bow is drawn across 
the string it gives a very full tone, since the membrane 
transmits the vibration very readily to the air. If ^ 
remove the peg, however, the string produces a soft, wea 
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tone, since its vibrations are transmitted to the air 
difRculty. Moreover, if we hold before tlie tube, 
tuning-fork, the tone of which corresponds with that of 
the string, then the string is throivn into rapid sympa- 
thetic vibration, which can readily be recognised, because 
small pieces of paper placed upon the .string are di; 
lodged. Since this experiment succeeds equally 
with different tuning-forks, as long as we make the lenf 
of the string correspond with the pitch of the tone, it 
follows that the funnel-shaped membrane has the power 
of transmitting a large series of tones with equal facilil 
The tympanic membrane, however, which possesses 
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power in the highest degree, likewise derives it chiefly 
from its funnel-sliaped form. 

Whilst, in the experiment described, we compare the 
tympanic membrane with the curved membrane, we can 
compare the peg and the string with the ear-bones, which 
serve to convey the sound still further. They, however, 
play another part, in loading the vibrating membrane as 
an inert mass, and thus deprive it of every trace of its 
fundamental tone, so that it can accommodate itself 
equally well to vibrations of every degree of rapidity. 
Another advantage consists in the fact that the loading 
of the membrane removes every subsequent vibration of 
the membrane. It would be exceedingly troublesome to 
the ear if the membrane continued vibrating, like a drum 
after it has been struck. This evil is removed chiefly by 
tlie ear-bones acting as dampers, like the dampers in a 
pianoforte, which fall on the wires after every note. 

Another important effect which is due to the funnel- 
shaped form of the tympanic membrane must be men- 
tioned. We have said above that the ape.\ of the funnel 
bulges inwards like a sail, and consequently the point 
where the vibrations are greatest cannot be the apex 
of the funnel, but must be situated somewhere between 
the apex and the edge. But the force of all these vi- 
brations passes from all sides towards the centre, and 
produces here, at this point, vibrations of greater inten- 
sity. This action may be compared to the wave-motion 
which we can produce on a loosely stretched horizontal 
wire. If we strike its lower side upwards from below, a 
wave then passes along it to the end, where it can spend 
its strength. In a similar manner the waves of the mem- 
brane pass to the centre, and since their force is em- 




ployed in setting the chain of ear-bones in motion, 
excursions decrease in height. This diminution i 
excursions is of great importance ; for it is evident that 
the membrane of the fenestra ovalis cannot execute such 
large vibrations as the tympanic membrane, since it is 
twenty times less. On these grounds the vibrations of 
the tympanic membrane decrease in the membrane itself, 
during their passage towards the centre and the point of 
the hammer-handle. At the same time this causes an 
increase in the force of the sound-waves in the funnel of 
the tympanic membrane, just as the rapidity of a streaoij 
of liquid increases as it passes down a funnel. 

In this manner the sound-waves are transferred front 
the tympanic membrane to a membrane twenty times less 
by the ear-bones the entire force of the vibration of thrf 
tympanic membrane is concentrated upon a much smalia 
surface, and its intensity thereby increased twenty times 
Moreover, the chain of the ear-bones acts as a lever; audi 
when both arms of the lever are fully extended, we theml 
find that the arm attached to the tympanic membrane is 
half as long again as the arm attached to the membrane 
of the fenestra ovalis, and, therefore, the force of the ^ 
sound-waves at the fenestra ovalis is increased thirty-fold J 
In a consideration of the wonderful delicacy with whici 
the apparatus of the tympanic cavity is constructed, wa^ 
must not omit the action of two small muscles, whic 
are attached to the ear-boties. One of them 
a long thin fibre to the handle of the hammer, near thd 
neck (fig. 64), so that it pulls perpendicularly to the tym-1 
panic membrane. There can be no doubt that the con-5 
traction of this muscle is intended to draw the tympanic n 
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membrane more or less inwards, and thus to increase its 
tension. The question arises, therefore, what function is 
to be attributed to these muscles ? 

A greater or less expansion of the tympanic mem- 
brane must evidently have an influence upon its vibra- 
tion. Since its tension is by no means great, an increase 
in its tension by means of the tensor tympani muscle 
must have the power of producing considerable changes. 
It has, therefore, been imagined that the function of this 
muscle is to adjust the tympanic membrane for tones of 
different pitch, so that tlie ear possesses a power of ad- 
justment similar to that of the eye. It might, however, 
be argued in opposition 10 this view that it would be im- 

sible for the tension of the muscle to alter with sulS- 
cient rapidity to enable us to perceive the great number 
of consecutive tones in music, which it is really in our 
power to do. For the contraction of the muscle would, 
in a shake, for instance, evidently lag behind the tone 
heard, and soon fail exactly upon the wrong tone. It is 
improbable, therefore, that this muscle can act continu- 
ously, but we may well imagine it to be set in action 
when the ear is listening attentively to a certain tone of 
long duration. The greater its contraction, and the 
greater the tension of the tympanic membrane, the better 
shall we perceive high tones, while the deep tones will 
be less intense, so that in this manner an adjustment of 
the ear can be accomplished. 

The function of a damper has also been ascribed to 
•this muscle. When the contraction of the muscle 
stretches the tympanic membrane strongly inwards, it 
might be supposed to damp the vibrations of the mem- 
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brane, just as a vibrating wire is damped when pressed 
by the finger. It is, therefore, quite possible that this 
muscle may be set in action when a very deafening 
sound reaches the ear, since it diminishes the amplitude 
of the excursions of the tympanic membrane. At the 
same time it will press the stirrup more strongly into the 
fenestra ovalis, and will prevent it from executing vibra- 
tions of an excessive amplitude. The damping actii 
will be more active for deep than for high tones, since 
increase in the tension of the tympanic membr: 
creases the pitch of its fundamental tone. 

Very violent concussions, the firing of a cannon, for 
instance, are known to have the power of bursting the 
tympanic membrane. This muscle cannot afford any 
protection against such a violent and sudden action, since 
it cannot contract with sufficient rapidity, although it is 
possible that in such cases it may modify the afler-vibi 
tions of the tympanic membrane, which are not incoi 
derable. 

The function of the second muscle, the stapedi 
which is attached to the stirrup, is, as yet, unexpli 
It arises from the posterior wall of the tympanic cavity,* 
and is inserted at right angles into the head of the stirrup 
near its articulation \\'ith the anvil -process. It has been 
supposed that it is intended to act as a damper to the 
sound -vibrations, since it places the foot-plate of the 
stirrup obliquely against the fenestra ovalis. This action 
might also consist in its pulling at right-angles to the 
movement of the stirrup, and thereby diminishing its 
excursions. For instance, if to a vibrating spring we 
attach a thread, which pulls at right angles to the plane 
of the vibrations, the latter will be checked. 
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It is a very curious fact that a nerve passes through 
the tympanic cavity, called by anatomists the chorda 
tympaniy which has nothing to do with the hearing at 
all. It passes out again through a crevice in the bone 
towards the tongue. 
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The Labyrinth— The Organs of Corti— The Transmission of Sound ii 
Labyrinth — Presence of Sympathetic Vibratory Apparatus. 



As we pass to the Labyrinth we penetrate into the 
deepest and most secret part of the auditory oi^an, in 
which the physiological action of hearing takes place. 
In order to follow correctly the passages of this compli- 
cated structure, we will first consider it from the exterior. 
It is represented, in fig. 70, from different sides, after a 
drawing by Helmholtz. In fig. A we are looking at the 
Labyrinth from the left. The oval aperture (fenestra 
ovalis), Fv, leads into the broad intermediate space which' 
is called the vestibule. On both sides of it there 
curiously coiled formations ; on the one side the cocklea, 
S, and on the other the semicircular cauals, c. The 
shape of the cochlea is exactly similar to that of an 
ordinary snail-shell, and consists of two coils and a half. 
The vestibule has a second opening, the circular aper- 
ture (fenestra rotunda), Pc, which is situated at the 
commencement of the cochlea. Both apertures arc 
covered with a membrane, and open, as already mei 
tioned, into the tympanic cavity. The plate of 
stirrup presses against the fenestra ovalis, but 
membrane of the circular aperture is free. The oul 
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wall of the labyrinth consists of bone, and the whole is 
imbedded in the solid structure of the skull. Within 
the osseous walls of the cochlea there is a hollow pas- 
sage, which winds up to the summit This passage is 
divided into two canals by a partition-wall of bone, 
while the part it ion -wall passes round the axis from the 
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two passages of the cochlea which are fonned by : 
lamina spiralis, the one which faces the base of the 
cochlea is called the scala tympani, since it has its com- 
mencement at the circular aperture, which leads to the 
tympanic cavity. The other passage, which faces to- 
wards the apex, is called the scala vestibuli, and opens 
directly into the vestibule. 

Fig- 71 gives us a section of the cochlea from top to 
bottom, and also a section of the windings, as well as the 
part it ion- wall, which divides them into two passages, the 
so-called scalte. 




The whole of the interior of the bony labjmnth is 
covered with a membrane, which is attached to its bony 
walls, and which is, therefore, called the membranous 
labyrinth. The whole of the interior is filled with the 
fluid of the labyrinth, which is intended to transmit the 
sound-waves. The walls of the vestibule and of the 
semicircular canals are also covered with this mem- 
brane, the whole of which forms two closed sacs, whose 
sides rest upon the vestibule. 

- Kiilliker, 'Gewebelelire.' 
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The semicircular canals have a very regular relative 
position, their planes being at right angles to one another. 
We distinguish, therefore, one horizontal and two vertical 
canals, each of which has its origin in an oval dilatation 
called an ampulla. 

We find upon the membrane of the membranous 
labyrinth expansions of the filaments of the auditory 
nerve, which pierces the bony labyrinth, and is lost in 
fine terminations ; these are distributed in the cochlea, 
vestibule, and the ampullfe. 

Near the wall of the membranous labyrinth are 
found very small particles called ear-stones (otoliths), 
consisting of carbonate of lime, which have long been 
known. Max Schultze has lately discovered the exis- 
tence of terminal nerve-organs in the membranous 
wall, to which the otoliths appear to be attached. The 
wall is covered with epithelial cells,' which have fine 
hairs upon their surface, and are connected with the wall 
by fine nerve-fibres. We may, therefore, assume that 
when the otoliths are thrown into motion they bend the 
little hairs backwards and forwards, and thus mechani- 
cally excite the nerve-fibres. 

The lining membrane in the ampulla {fig. 72) forms 
a thick projecting ridge, called the crista acustua, 
which is particularly prominent in fishes. Upon it are 
found tolerably long, stiff, hair-like processes, which we 
may also consider as terminal nerve-oi^ans; for numerous 
nerve-fibres penetrate to the ridge, and are spread out 
there. These hair-like processes are probably thrown 
into vibration by the waves of the fluid of the laby- 
rinth, and, thereby, cause a sensation of sound. 
■ Cells which cover the surfiice of llie stdn. 
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Still more remarkable and complicated are the ter5 
minal nerve-organs found in the cochlea. The cochlea 
nerve, which is a branch of the common auditory nerve, 
pierces the axis of the cochlea and spreads out into 




Fig. 7a. 

fibres, which, by degrees, pass through the osseous lam 
spiralis, and at length reach the spiral membrane. 

Fig. 73 gives a section through a coil of the cochli^ 
Upon the right is the outer wall of the coil, and upon ti 
left the axis of the cochlea. The osseous lamina spi- 
ralis, Ls, divides the canal into two passages, the scala 
vestibuli, Sv, and the scala tympani, St. The spiral 
membrane, b, joins this partition- wall and shuts off the 
two scalK entirely from each other, and is attached to 
the outer wall of the cochlea. A membrane, v, furthei 
divides the scala vestibuli into two longitudinal passaj 
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The nerve fibres enter the osseous lamina from the axis, 
pass to its lower edge, where they unite with the spiral 
membrane. Now this membrane is composed of several 




Fig- ?3. 

formations, some of which are represented by the dotted 
lines in the figure, and which follow all the spiral wind- 
ings of the cochlea to the summit. We here have be- 
fore us the most wonderful formations, the oi^ans which 
were discovered by Corti, and which bear his name. 




Fig. 74.' 
The organs of Corti consist of S-shaped fibres, 
which may be seen in fig. 74, A. Two fibres are dis- 
tinguished, an inner t, and an outer e, which tc^ether form 
' After Helmhollz. 
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a bow. The inner fibre rises almost immediately fro 
the commencement of the membrane, beginning with a 
broad foot ; the outer one terminates in the same manner 
upon the membrane, which has on that account been 
called the basilar metnbrane. The fibres are joinetll 




Fig. 75-' 

above in a peculiar manner, t, and are prolonged in ^1 
short horizontal fibre, t i. ^| 

Now these fibres of Corti stand in great numbei^ 
close together upon the basilar membrane, About 
3,000 of the bows have been counted, ranged together in 
rows in a very small space. Fig. B shows the manner in 
which the fibres are placed upon the basilar membrane 
which is represented by d. The further discovery has 
lately been made that the membrane is composed of 
fibres arranged in a transverse direction, so that every 
fibre of Corti must rest upon, and pass into one, or a pair 
of these fibres. This structure is apparently of impor- 
tance, for it is very probable that the transverse fibres of 
the basilar membrane are intended to vibrate in common 
with the fibres of Corti, which rest upon them. 

The remaining space between the scalae is chlel 
filled with cells of a different form. The greater 1 
ber are small oblong cells, provided with a hair-like p 
' After KoUiker. 
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longation, which are particularly numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fibres aad the basilar membrane. In 
fig. 7S we see tHese cells, i i, the prolongations of which 
pass to the basilar membrane, and which are arranged 
longitudinally in three rows. The bow of Corti, a d e, 
is here also represented vertical, standing upon the basi- 
lar membrane, o. The walls of the latter are immedi- 
ately covered with rounded epithelial cells, n. 

Viewed from above, the organs of Corti and the ac- 
companying formations present a peculiar structure, 




Fig. ^6.' 
which recalls the interior of a piano. In fig. 76, we S' 



inba c, the inner fibres of Corti, ; 
I After Kijliiter. 



I e the outer, and in 1 
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their prolongations to the basilar membrane. At / is 
the highest point of the bow formed by the fibres, where 
the horizontal terminal fibre is found. The cells of the 
interior are attached to this horizontal fibre like a mem- 
brane, and show a very regular formation, which may be 
seen in fig. 76, where the fibres of Corti have been re- 
moved. We here find a threefold row of holes, m n 0, 
and between them regularly placed connections, amongst 
which we discover an inner /, and an outer /, and finally- 
square terminal formations,^ g. 

The whole strongly resembles an instrument construc- 
ted with great delicacy and regularity, in which the 
smallest components are fitted with the greatest exact- 



I 




Fie- 77. 
ness. In reality we find that the fibres irf Corti are not 
perfectly uniform in size and shape, but that they increase 
in length and diminish in height from the base to the 
summit of the cochlea; i.e. the short fibres rise more abrupt- 
ly from the base, as may be seen in the accompanying 
figure (fig, 77) ^, while at the summit s, they are more elon- 
gated and, therefore, not so high, and form a wider arch. 
The transition from one form to the other is very gradual 
in the greater number of the fibres. We, therefore, cannot 
help forming the conclusion that the great number of the, 
different fibres of Corti was intended to render tones 
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different pitch accessible to the sense of hearing. More- 
over, the width of the basilar membrane is not the same 
throughout, but increases considerably from the base to 
the summit of the cochlea, and in a higher degree as the 
arch of the fibres of Corti increases. 

Before we enter upon the functions of the organs of 
Corti, we must return once more to the transmission of 
sound-waves to the labyrinth. We left them at the 
fenestra ovaiis, which they had reached through the vi-, 
bration of the stirrup. The membrane of the fenestra 
ovaiis, therefore, performs transverse vibrations, which 
set the fluid of the labyrinth in motion. Now it is clear 
that if the fluid of the labyrinth is here forced inwards, 
it must give way in another part, for a fluid is not com- 
pressible. The circular aperture serves this purpo.se. 
As soon as the stirrup vibrates inwards, the membrane 
of the circular aperture bulges outwards and thus re- 
lieves the pressure upon the fluid of the labyrinth. If 
there were no circular aperture the stirrup could only 
perform very small vibrations. The circular aperture, 
therefore, acts as a counter opening to the oval aperture. 

Now the shock of the stirrup produces a wave in the 
fluid of the labyrinth, which can be transmitted to all 
parts of the labyrinth. The wave originates at the 
oval aperture, and since this leads into the vestibule, the 
wave first spreads out into the vestibule. From here 
it passes on into the cochlea, and we must assume that 
it throws the membranous partition with its organs of 
Corti into vibration also. 

Helmholtz has made some very interesting observa- 
tions upon this circumstance. Since the vestibule is 
divided by the two membranous sacs, which it contains 
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into two portions, each containing fluid, one of which 19 ' 
entered by the oval, tlie other by the circular aperture, 
it is impossible tliat the fluid in the vestibule, by a shock 
of the stirrup, can uninterruptedly be driven from the 
oval aperture to the circular aperture. Now the space 
filled with liquid extends from the oval aperture with- 
out interruption to the scala vestibuli of the cochlea, 
whilst it is prevented from entering the scala tympani by 
a membrane. The wave will, therefore, chiefly penetrate 
the scala vestibuli, and flow rapidly up to its head. In 
this manner it will shake the yielding membranous par- 
tition which must give way inwards "towards the scala I 
tympani, and thus throw the fluid against the aperture, I 
which is situated opposite to the scala tympani. 

We know from the physiological observations upon ] 
sympathetic vibrations, that such a condition of things 
may easily take place, when the fundamental tone of the 
body performing sympathetic vibrations exactly coin- 
cides with that of the sound. Moreover, bodies capable 
of performing sympathetic vibrations seem really 1 
exist in the organs of Corti. The basilar membrane^ 
which is composed of transverse fibres, we may, after! 
Helmholtz, regard as a series of stretched strings, sepa- 
rate portions of which may be thrown into sympathetic 
vibration independently of the whole. If we assume, 
further, that the fibres of Corti, which rest upon the 
basilar membrane, have an influence upon the fundamen- 
tal vibration of the membrane, and alter the fundaments 
tone, according to their height and span, then we < 
easily understand how each tone will correspond to ] 
certain portion of the basilar membrane at different altl 
tudes between the base and summit of the cochlei 
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According to this view, therefore, the whole of the basi- 
lar membrane never vibrates to a single tone, but merely 
a certain portion of it, which renders our power of 
distinguishing such a large series of tones comprehen- 
sible. We are still, however, entirely ignorant of the 
manner in which the vibrations of the basilar membrane 
take place, with the fibres of Corti attached to it, which 
are situated in a soft mass of cells. The inner fibres, 
which spring from the inner edge of the basilar mem- 
brane, can, from their position, be but slightly set in 
motion, while the outer fibres which rest upon the mem- 
brane near its centre, will be very strongly agitated. 
Still we do not know what part they play in this action ; 
indeed, less importance has lately been ascribed to them 
than they were formerly supposed to possess, for it has 
been discovered that in the cochlea of birds the fibres of 
Corti are absent, and, therefore, more weight has been 
laid upon the sympathetic vibrations of tlie basilar mem- 
brane. 

It is, however, quite certain that, in the cochlea, we 
have to do with a series of apparatus adapted for per- 
forming sympathetic vibrations with wonderful exact- 
ness. We have here before us a musical instrument 
which is designed, not to create musical sounds, but to 
render them perceptible, and which is similar in construc- 
tion to artificial musical instruments, but which far sur- 
passes them in the delicacy, as well as the simplicity of 
its execution. For, while in a piano every string must 
have a separate hammer by means of which it is 
sounded, the ear possesses a single hammer of an inge- 
nious form in its ear-bones, which can make every string 
of the oi^an of Corti sound separately. 



The basilar membrane, as we have already remarlce< 
is not of the same breadth in all its parts, but widen*' 
towards its summit. If we suppose it to be rolled out 
from its spiral form upon a plane, it will have the appear- 
ance of a wedge, as the accompanying figure, 78, shows, ) 
in which the transverse fibres are represented by lines,^ 
Let us suppose the fibres of Corti to be standing upona 
the transverse fibres, the span of th^ 
l"f fibres of Corti increasing from a to a'J 
then the first portion of the basilai 
membrane will gradually increase 
breadth from 6 d to b' d . It seemd 
remarkable that the summit of thel 
cochlea should contain the broad, and 
the base the narrower portion of the 
basilar membrane, for we should 
imagine the opposite to be more prac- J 
tical in the formation of a shell. BucI 
all the several parts of this organ^ 
are fitted into each other with such exactness, that this 
position of the membrane is, doubtless, not without its 
significance. 

From the varying breadth of the membrane and the 
varying form of the fibres of Corti the conclusion has 
been drawn, with great probability, that the recognition 
of high tones takes place at the base of the cochlea and 
of low tones at the summit ; for at the summit the longer 
fibres will be thrown into vibration by low tones, and at 
the base the shorter fibres by high tones. To this thcj 
objection might be made that the transverse fibres could 
not be set in sympathetic vibrations by low tones, 1 
cause they are so exceedingly short. The membranflj 




Fig. 78- 



indeed is but y of a millimetre (^ of an inch) broad at its 
point, and hardly -j^j of a millimetre (j-i-g of an inch) at 
its base,' and if we could imagine a violin string as 
short as this, it would, even with moderate tension, give 
very high tones ; but we must take into consideration 
the fact, that the transverse fibres are not freely stretched 
strings, but that they are weighted by the surrounding 
parts, and that the fibres of Corti, which are connected 
with them, offer an opposition to the vibrations by their 
tension. Every such encumbrance and check would, 
however, lower the fundamental tone of a stretched 
string and, therefore, it is perfectly comprehensible that 
the broad portion of the basilar membrane itself might 
possess deep fundamental tones. 

The basilar membrane is not only weighted by the 
fibres of Corti, but by the entire mass of the cells, which 
are found upon the fibres and the membrane, and prin- 
cipally by the fluid of the labyrinth ; the latter offers a 
resistance to the vibrations by friction and pressure, and 
thus it follows that certain fibres of the membrane, in 
spite of their shortness, are able to vibrate in the same 
period as the waves of the fluid of the labyrinth itself. 

All these observations lead to the conclusion that the 
cochlea is only designed for the perception of musical 
sounds. This organ not only enables us to determine 
the pitch of a tone, but also to recognise tones which 
'- follow each other in rapid succession, as when they are 
j arranged so as to produce a melody ; and, finally, by the 
! aid of this organ we can even receive the sound pro- 
duced by a great number of simultaneous tones, so as to 
enjoy their harmony, 

' After the measurement of Henaen upon the auditoiy orgao o< tn 
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The relation of the number of the fibres 
our power of distinguishing difference in tone has been 
calculated. We possess 3,000 fibres of Corti, 2,Soo of 
which, according to an estimation by Helmholtz, may 
be distributed among the 7 octaves which contain the 
musical notes in general use. Therefore, about 400 
fibres of Corti will fail to an octave, and 33^ to every 
semitone. Thus a considerable number of transverse 
fibres and fibres of Corti correspond to the interval of 
semitone, the middle ones of which will be most strongly^ 
agitated, and those on either side in a gradually diminish- 
ing degree. However, practised musicians can perceive 
a much finer difference between two tones, even to -^th 
of a tone, according to the assertion of E. H. Weber, 
Two approximate fibres would exactly coincide wii 
two such tones, and this difference may, therefore, very 
well reach the limits of our perceptive power. In short, 
we see how richly the cochlea is provided with sympa- 
thetic vibratory apparatus for the perception of musical 
sensations. 

Microscopic Anatomy has lately been engaged 
the subject of the connection between the audit< 
nerve and the organs of Corti. Tt had already been 
known for some time, that the auditory nerve penetratts 
the axis of the cochlea, and that from the axis it gradually 
distributes its fibres outwards through the osseoi 
lamina. In the latter, the fibres have been traced 
the edge where the basilar membrane commenc 
but, after this point, the course of the fibres can 
longer be satisfactorily observed, and great difficulties are 
placed in the way of further investigation. It is found to 
be very probable, from the recent very careful observa- 
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tions of some investigators, that the nerve-fibres are 
connected with those cells with hair-like prolongations 
which have been mentioned above. At least, these 
cells are found in great numbers in the cochlea of birds, 
in which the fibres of Corti are altogether wanting ; and 
the entrance of fine nerve-fibres into these cells has been 
observed with some degree of certainty. 

It is extremely probable that the extremities of tiie 
nerve-fibres are excited by the vibratory apparatus of the 
cochlea in a mechanical manner, the vibrations of this 
organ causing them to be stretched or crushed. Every 
such excitement of an ordinary nerve of the skin would 
produce a sensation of pain, but tlie excitement of the 
auditory nerve calls forth its own specific sensation, the 
sensation of sound, which is only produced when the 
nerve has communicated its excitement to the brain. 
We may assume that each organ of Corti contains, at 
least, one nerve-fibre, so that the brain is made conscious 
of tones of different pitch by diff'erent nerve-fibres, which 
accounts for our power of recognising such delicate 
variations in pitch. We have still to answer the question, 
as to what significance is to be attached to the otoliths 
and the hairs in the vestibule and the ampuUse. It is 
evident that here we have not to deal with various kinds 
of definite apparatus which can assist u,s in the sensation 
of musical sound. It is, therefore, very probable that 
these organs are only designed for the recognition of 
noises, by receiving a shock from the irregular unperiodi- 
cal vibrations of the fluid of the labyrinth, which excites 
the free terminations of the nerves. In the ampullae 
the fluid flows in and out through narrow openings, and 
here, according to Helmholtz, eddies a 
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duced which throw the hair-like processes into vibratiot^ 
We must not, however, assume that we are able to recog- 
nise a certain tone by means of these organs, because 
they do not appear to be adapted for different tones ; and 
if tliey were to possess this power of distinguishing 
different tones, it would only be in a very imperfect 
degree. We can, on the contrary, easily imagine that a 
noise might agitate these organs sufficiently for them to 
excite the terminations of the nerves in connection with 
them. 

The sympathetic vibratory apparatus in the la- 
byrinth, and particularly in the cochlea, further possess 
the important property, that they do not continue the 
vibrations after the sound has ceased, a property 
which has already been mentioned in connection with 
the tympanic membrane and the ear-bones. It would, 
however, be useless in the latter if the organs of Corti 
did not also possess it. Were they to retain the sound 
it would be impossible to recognise the shake distinctly, 
\vhich, however, we can really do to the extent of eight to 
ten tones a second. Thus after ^ or .^^ of a second the 
tone will have ceased to sound in the ear so completely, 
that the follow'ing tone will not be confused with it. In 
the piano this property can, we know, only be attained 
by means of a damper, which falls upon the wire afterH 
every blow of the hammer. The portions of the 
however, which are designed to perform sympathetS 
vibrations, require no such damper, for they j 
from their combination, which, as yet, we do not suflj 
ciently understand, the property of quickly returning I 
a state of rest when the cause of motion has ceased | 
act. 
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Helmholtz has, nevertheless, observed that the ear 
does perceptibly retain the sound of very low tones. 
For instance, it is very striking, as pianists know well, 
that a shake sounds more and more imperfect in the 
notes below A, because the tones begin to be confused 
with each other. Now it might be supposed that this is 
to be accounted for by the imperfection of the dampers 
of the instrument, and not by any peculiarity of the ear. 
But in other instruments, the violoncello for instance, in 
which the finger producing the shake plays the part of 
an instantaneous damper, and even in a physharmonica, 
in which the sound ceases the moment the finger is raised, 
Helmholtz has recognised the same phenomenon. From 
this we learn that the damping action in the car is not so 
perfect for low as for medium and high tones. 

This circumstance, moreover, clearly proves, as Helm- 
holtz remarks, the existence of sympathetic vibratory 
apparatus in the ear, which are adapted for tones of 
Various pitch. For if there were only a single sympa- 
thetic vibratory apparatus in the labyrinth, which would 
answer to all tones, as is the case with the tympanic 
membrane and the ear-bones, we should find that it 
would retain the sound in a perfectly difforent manner. 
It would then possess a fundamental tone, and as soon 
as the sound-wave had ceased to act, it would sound, not 
with the tone of the sound-wave, but, in accordance with 
certain physical laws, with its own fundamental tone. 
If, for instance, we move an elastic spring at a rate 
which does not coincide with its fundamental tone, it 
will immediately assume the latter when we let it go. 
Were this the case with the ear, the low tones of 
the shake would not be confused with each other, but 
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would be accompanied by a third tone, the fundamental 
tone of the ear. This, however, is certainly not the case. 
for no fundamental tone can be recognised in the ear, 
except that of the auditory canal ; and, therefore, the 
retention of the sound of low tones can only be caused 
by certain organs which correspond to those tones, the 
existence of which is most distinctly betrayed by this 
peculiarity. 

Finally, very interesting observations have been made 
by 'Hensen upon the auditory oi^ans of small crabs, 
which show the sympathetic vibrations of certain organs. 
These animals possess small sacs which contain ear- 
stones, and are covered internally with small hair-like 
processes. Similar hair-like processes are also found 
upon the surface of the body, upon the antennae and 
upon the tail, which are open to direct observation with 
the microscope. The tone of a horn was conducted to 
the vessel containing the crabs, which was filled with 
water, and Hensen distinctly observed the sympathetic 
vibrations of some of the hairs, and found that they 
corresponded with tones of different pitch. Hence, it is 
almost proved to a certainty that the apparatus for pro- 
ducingsympatheticvibrations in the human ear must have 
a similar action ; only we must remember that, in the 
latter, the relations are much more complicated, but also 
that the sensation of musical sound must be much more 
delicate and perfect than in such crustaceae. 



CHAPTER VI. 

[ The Sensation of Masic —The Monochord— The Octave and its Divisions- 
Perception of Grave and Acute Tones — The Irritation of the Audiloiy 

A tone is produced as soon as an elastic ho6y performs, 
with certain rapidity, regular periodical vibrations which 
are conveyed to the ear by a conductor of sound. We 
distinguish certain peculiarities in this sensation ; in the 
first place, its strength or intensity ; secondly, the pitch 

, of the tone ; and thirdly, its colour or quaHty (timbre). 
The intensity of a tone depends entirely upon the 
extent or amplitude of the sound-wave. If we compare 
a sound-wave with the waves upon the surface of water, 

' we shall find that, in the latter, the extent is an index of 
the height, since they increase in power and mechanical 
action in proportion to their height. And with tJie 
amplitude of the vibration of a stretched string, we shall 
find that the intensity of a tone increases, although the 
number of vibrations in a second remains the same ; and, 
therefore, the further we remove a string from the position 
it occupies when at rest, the greater will be the intensity 
of the tone, although its pitch remains unaltered. 

The vibrations of elastic bodies, therefore, obey the 

1 same rules as the vibrations of a pendulum. A pendu- 
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lum of a certain length will always make the sai 
number of oscillations in a second, independently 
their extent, within certain limits. The velocity of 
motion increases with the extent of the osciUatio 
and the action of a vibrating string is exactly similar. 

The vibrations of sound in the air are longitudinal ; 
they consist of alternate expansions and condensations, 
and the greater the condensation the louder will be the 
sound produced. The particles of the air execute ai 
motion to and fro, and the greater the extent of thir 
motion the more will they alternately approach and recede 
from each other ; in other words, the greater will be the 
condensation and expansion which they will produce. 
The sound-wave itself always retains the same length in 
the air as was imparted to it by the source of sound. 
During its propagation through the air the intensity of 
the tone decreases inversely as the square of the distance^ 
as is the case with light. The reason of this is, that tl 
force of the vibration from a distance I to a distance 
will be spread over a surface of four times the size. 
every point of the latter, therefore, the intensity will Hi 
be in the ratio of i but of (^)''=i. 

The pitch of a tone depends upon the length of its 
sound-waves. The longer the sound-wave, the deeper 
will be the tone, and the shorter the wave, the higher 
the tone. 

To return to the vibrating string, we shall find that Ihe 
length of the string represents the length of the sonorous 
vibrations in it. A string of a certain length will, therefore, 
produce vibrations of half the length of those produced 
by a string twice as long. Moreover, we know that the 
first string makes twice as many vibrations in a secoi 
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as the latter, and, at the same time, we perceive that the 
tones produced vary in pitch, one of them being said to 
be an octave above the other. We can, therefore, say 
that the pitch of a tone increases withtlie number of vibra- 
tions perfor7fted in a given time. 

Let us consider, further, the sound-waves of different 
tones in the air, supposing a definite number, which we 
will call H, of the sound-waves of a tone, to be produced 
in a certain space round the source of sound. If we now 
sound the octave of this tone, twice as many, or 2 n 
waves will be produced in the same time. Now all sound- 
waves, whether small or great, are transmitted with 
nearly the same velocity, therefore 2 n waves will accom- 
plish the given distance in the same length of time as « 
waves. In other words, the 2« waves will now be 
contained within this space, each wave being only half 
the length of the waves of the tone of « vibrations. 

When, therefore, we hear two tones, one of which is 
an octave above the other, the upper tone conveys to the 
tympanic membrane twice as many sound-waves in a 
second as the lower one, but of only half the length ; 
and the tympanic membrane and all the sympathetic 
vibratory apparatus connected with it in the ear, repeat 
the vibrations in the same length of time. It is very 
remarkable that our organ of hearing is naturally gifted 
with a perception of the interval of an octave. Two 
tones whose rate of vibration is iii the ratio i : 2 produce 
upon the ear a sensation very similar to each other, which 
is evidently caused by their vibrations standing in such 
a very simple relation to each other. In spite of this, we 
are not in the least degree informed by our ear of the 
existence of the vibrations, and still less of the definite 
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number which are produced in a certain time, whii 
physical research has first revealed to us. But our sense 
of hearing is extraordinarily delicate in its power of dis- 
tinguishing between the pitch of different tones ; that is 
to say, of distinguishing; the relation between the number 
of the vibrations. We do not, however, recognise them 
as such, but simply as specific sensations of sound, for 
it is only through the study of physics that we have 
learnt to transfer the sensations of tone into relative 

The great philosopher and mathematician, Pythagoras, 
who lived in lower Italy 500 years B.C., and by his celebra- 
ted teaching laid the foundation of the science of mathe- 
matics, was also the discoverer of the law of vibrating 
strings. He constructed the monochord, which, in fig, 
79, is represented in the form now used by PhysicistH. 
It is said that Pythagoras was led to the discovery of 
this law by watching a forge, and listening to the 
different pitch of the sounds produced by large and small 
hammers. 

The monochord consists of a wooden box so 
structed that strings can be stretched across it. The 
bridges a and b fix the length of the .string to be set 
vibration. The strings are either stretched by a 
ferent degrees of tension may be given to them by weights;. 
the string from the bridge, «, being led over a roller and 
the weights, p, hung on to it by a hook. By this means 
we are enabled to calculate tlie amount of tension from 
the weight, and to discover the influence of the tension 
of the string upon the pitch of the tone. 

If we now strike a string of constant tension, or draw. 
the bow across it, a tone of a continuous pitch is he; 
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i which we will suppose to consist of « vibrations. The 
string, as in fig. 79, consists of sixty divisions, and if 
we push the bridge up to thirty, then the half-string will 
produce a tone which will be an octave above the other. 
If we take ^ of the string, we shall have the second 
octave ; ^, the third ; 3L, the fourth octave, and so on. 
Thus we see that the sensation of tone in our ear stands 





F!g- 79- 

in a very remarkable mathematical relation to the length 
of the string, very simply expressed numerically by the 

I ratio I : it - i : i ■ rs-i ^^'^^ 

The power of discriminating tones which the ear 
possesses is very perfect, a very slight deviation from the 
octave being recognised as out of tune. We can measure 
the half of the string with much more certainty by the 
ear than by the eye, for if we try to touch the half by 
the eye, we shall find that we generally produce a wrong 
tone. The violin player, who by pressure alters the length 
of the strings and, therefore, the pitch of the tone, never 
calculates the distances with his eye but by means of 
tactual and muscular sensation, which, with practice, 

p forms a much more certain guide than the eye. 



There can be no doubtthatthis sensation of the octave 
is a direct gift and innate, without any acquirement on 
our part. For if an air is sung in a low key to a child, 
who, as yet. knows nothing of the scale, but has a musical 
ear, he will afterwards sing the air, in accordance with 
the capabilities of his voice, an octave higher. Again, 
we often remark that the uneducated singer, in singing 
any air, will spring from one octave to another, as it suits 
his voice. 

Two tones, therefore, separated from each other by 
the interval of one or more octaves, appear, amongst all 
the other tones, to resemble each other most closely in 
quality. Now the science of Physics has shown that the 
number of vibrations varies in a fixed proportion to the 
length of the vibrating portion of the string. If one 
string makes n vibrations in a second, then another string 
of half the length, will in the same time make 2 ?t vibra- 
tions ; and thus we learn that the octave is produced by 
the conveyance of a double number of vibrations to our 
ear. It is this very simple ratio of i : 2 between the 
vibrations which makes it possible for our ear to become 
conscious of the sensation produced by two very similar 
tones, and, therefore, we are forced to assume that a pre- 
■ established harmony exists in the ear, by means of 
its internal organisation, which enables it to discover this 
similarity. 

The question, however, with which we are now dealing 
is not yet exhausted ; on the contrary, the puzzle, which 
Pythagoras proposed 2,500 years ago. was first satisfac- 
torily solved by the researclies of Helmholtz. The 
pre-established harmony which exists between the orga^ 
nisation of our ear and the relative vibrations of tonej 
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r depends entirely upon the existence of sympathetic 
vibratory oi^ans in the ear, the vibrations of which are 
regulated by the same laws as those of all elastic bodies. 
Thus, when we hear two tones at the interval of an octave, 
two organs (the organs of Corti) vibrate in the labyrinth, 
the number of whose vibrations coincides with those of 
the tones, and, therefore, stand in the ratio of i '.2. 
Two such tones appear to us so exceedingly alike 
because the second is directly contained in the first and 
can very easily be produced from it. Let us consider a 
vibrating string: we can easily divide it, whilst vibrating, 
into two parts, each of which will vibrate independently, 
and, on account of their length being half that of the 
I entire string, will perform twice as many vibrations. We 




V shall speak, hereafter, more particularly of this division of 
I the vibrating body, when discussing the production of 
['.harmonics, and here will only remark that the octave, so 

Y produced, is called the first harptonic, or partial tone 
L of the given fundamental tone. Fig. 80 shows how a 
I vibrating string may be divided into two {b) or three {c) 
■ parts, each of which will vibrate independently. In 
\ short, starting with the fact that every tone physically 
f contains its octave, it is clear that when we hear 3 tone 
I we also hear the octave sound more or less loudly ; and, 
therefore, in the labyrinth of the ear, the organs which 
Kvibrate in sympathy with this octave will vibrate gently 
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also. This secondary sound is evidently the cause of the 
similarity between two tones at the interval of an octave. 

The division, therefore, of the whole series of appre- 
ciable musical sounds into octaves, is one evidently 
demanded by nature, with both a physical and physio- 
logical foundation. The reason of this will be clearer 
when we have considered the existence of consonance 
and dissonance. For the present I will only say that the 
octave is the most perfect consonance, which arises from 
the number of its vibrations being in the ratio i : 2. We 
may, therefore, also say that the octave is the interval of 
the most perfect consonance. 

Now the series of sounds within an octave have, in 
music, been divided into seven intervals, which first gave 
rise to the term octave, it being always composed of 
these eight sounds. The English signs for them are : 
C D E F G A B C. In this scale the interval between 
E F and B C is about half as great as that between 
the other notes. The intervals between the latter are, 
therefore, called whole tones, and those between E F and 
E C semitones. 

Physical science has discovered the ratio of the dif- 
rerent number of vibrations for each note in the scale 
with great exactness, by means of the siren and other 
instruments. The numbers of vibrations stand in the ratio 



c :d : E : F 



or of i 



C 



.5 :i6 



that is to say, while the tone C makes one vibratioiv* 
will make |, E 5, F *, G i, A §, B '/, C 2 ; or, whil^ 
makes eight vibrations, D will make 9, E lO, F 105, G 12, 
A 13^, B iSi C 16. This shows us that the interval 
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Bbetween F and E, which = lOf : 10, is smaller than that 
between E and D, which = 10 I g ; also, that the interval 
between C and B is smaller than that between the other 
whole tones {e.g. B I A = 1 5 : r 3^). Further, the interval 

^^ between the first and the third tone, as that between C 
and E, is called a third, that between the first and the 
fourth tone, as from C to F, a fourth, that between five 
tones, from C to G, a fifth, and so on to the octave from 
C to C. We can easily determine by the aid of a siren, 
which is capable of producing a chord, the ratio of the 
vibrations given above. Such a siren, which is repre- 
sented in its simplest form in figs. 58 and 8r, has four 
rows of holes, which, reckoning from the interior, con- 
tain 12, 16, 18, 24 holes each. These numbers are in 
^L the same ratio as the numbers of the vibrations of 
^B C : E : G : C, namely i '. ^ '. ^ '. 2. If, now, we blow 
!■ upon the rows of holes in succession, the velocity remain- 
ing the same, we shall obtain the well-known succession 
of the tones named. The rows of holes may. of course, 
equally well only consist of 8, 10, 12, 16 holes, and the 
same effect be obtained. The siren, represented in fig. 
59, could also be made to produce a chord by giving it 
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more rows of holes, which could be opened and shut at 
will by a valve. Another apparatus which determines 
the same ratios is Savart's wheel. It consists of one, or 
more, toothed wheels, which are made to revolve with 
great rapidity. If, now, a card is held against the teeth, 
and the wheel be turned with sufficient velocity, a tone 
will be produced, the pitch of which depends upon the 
number of raps given by the teeth. Let us now 
suppose several toothed wheels to revolve upon the same 
axis, and that the number of their teeth is in the ratio 
of 8 I 10 .' 12 : i6, we shall then likewise hear the well- 
known succession of tones C E G C. By means of the 
siren and of Savart's wheel the exact number of the 
vibrations of tones generally used in music can be found, 
either by direct calculation, or by reading off the num- 
ber of revolutions in a second by means of clockwork. 

Seven octaves are all that are required in music, the 
lowest of which is represented by c, (contra octave), the 
others by C, C, c', c", C'", c"". It has been decided 
in Germany to fix the number of vibrations for the tone 
d at 440 vibrations in a second. The relative numbers 
of all the vibriitions are shown in the following table, given 
by Helmholtz. 
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We notice in this table tliat the numbers within an 
[ octave always maintain the same ratio, and that the 
corresponding numbers in the following octave are always 
the double of those in the preceding one. 

Our pianos generally commence with the C, of 33 
I vibrations, or with a still lower, A„ = 27S vibrations, and 
[ extend to a""= SS^o vibrations. 

It is of the greatest interest to discover the smallest 
I number of vibrations which is capable of producing the 




I sensation of a tone. An experiment of this kind has 
already been made by Savart, by means of the following 
apparatus. A large wheel is turned by a handle and 
causes a smaller wheel r (fig. 82) to revolve by friction 
on the periphery. A bar, a b, is fixed on the axis of the 
smaller wheel, and passes through the slit, c d, in the 
, board, f g. The consequent pulses produce a tone 
' MUiler-rouiUel, ' Physik." 
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of considerable strength, and Savart affirms that he has 
even perceived a tone of constant strength with 7-S 
pulses. But the musica! character of these deep tones 
up to about 30 vibrations in a second is so extremely 

mperfect that they are of no use in music. Helraholtz 
is of the opinion that the deep tones, wliich Savart heard 

n his experiments, must have been harmonics of the 
fundamental tone of 7-8 vibrations. From his expi:ri- 
ment with closed organ pipes, which have only very weak 
harmonics, and with large tuning-forks, the musical 
character only begins with about 28-30 vibrations. 
Deeper tones only create a buzzing and groaning sound 
in the ear. 

The combination of the separate vibrations into one 
tone, is a process which goes on in the nervous apparatus 
of the ear. We may compare this process to the con- 
stant contraction of a muscle, which it is possible to pro- 
duce by a number of excitements following each other 
with great rapidity. If, for instance, 8 to 10 eleiztric shocks 
are directed upon a muscle in a second, the muscle will 
not relax to its full extent after each shock, and if the 
rapidity of the shocks is slightly increased, the muscle 
will remain contracted, as long as the excitement lasts. 
Now, in the organ of hearing, the auditory nerve is not 
continuously irritated by the apparatus for performing 
sympathetic vibrations, but the excitement takes place 
at short intervals. Our sense of hearing, however, the 
seat of which must be sought in the brain, combines these 
rapid irritations of the nerve in the same manner as the 
muscle, and by this combination the sensation of tone is 
produced. 

An interesting question, also, is to determine what is 
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the highest perceptible tone. To settle thia question 
Savart has arranged an experiment also by means of a 
wheel. The toothed wheel B {fig. 83) is made to re- 
volve with great velocity by means of a strap, D, over a 
large wheel A, so that the teeth strike a card, which is 
pushed forward upon the plate E. The toothed wheel 
which Savart used had 720 teeth, and could produce 
24,000 raps in a second. The tone thus produced was 
very weak and acute, but still distinctly audible. Des- 



I 




Fig, S3.' 

pretz, moreover, has produced with small tuning-forks a 
tone of 38,016 vibrations ; but tones as acute as this arc 
said to be unpleasant and even painf-jl to the ear. We 
see from these experiments that no fixed limit can be 
assigned to the perceptibility of acute sounds according 
to their pitch. This, however, is certain, that above the 
seventh octave, above the fifth marked c, the tones lose 
their pleasant musical character, and that the determina- 
tion of their pitch becomes more uncertain. We may, 
I MUlIer-Pouillet, ' Physik,' 
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therefore, conclude with some certainty that the organ 
of the ear designed for musical perception is only 
adapted for seven octaves, and it is this adaptation 
which we meet with in the organs of Corti in tlie 
cochlea. 

From what has already been said it appears that the 
sensation ottone depends upon the repetition of a motion 
at regular intervals with a certain velocity. A single 
shock can never produce a tone, so that if only o«f tooth 
were fixed on Savart's wheel it would be quite impossible 
to produce a tone, by the wheel striking the card during 
its revolution ; it has, however, been observed that two 
teeth placed close together are sufficient to produce a 
tone, and, indeed, the same tone which would be produced 
by the full number, only with this difference — that it is 
interrupted by intervals. The reason is clear, for In this 
case also the interval has remained the same though only 
created by two shocks. It is, also, an interesting fact 
that even trwo irritations of the auditory nerve, if they 
follow each other in rapid succession, are sufficient to 
produce a sensation of tone, and that the pitch of the 
tones entirely depends upon the rapidity with which they 
follow each other. 

In order to understand how it is possible for the 
auditory nerve to perceive so great a number of different 
tones, we must once more glance at the organs of Corti, 
and the distribution of the nerve-fibres there. The 
nerve, which pierces the axis of the cochlea, spreads out 
into the finest fibres, each fibre coming in contact with 
a sympathetic vibratory apparatus, by which it can 
be irritated. When a certain tone is sounded, the whole 
of the auditory nerve is by no means irritated, but c 
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a certain number of fibres which proceed to the organ 
which is set in vibration. 

Our perception, therefore, of tones of different pitch 
is produced entirely by an irritation of different fibres 
of the auditory nerve. Through the auditory nerve the 
brain receives from different fibres an intimation of 
tones of different pitch, which intimation enables it to 
distinguish the sympathetic vibratory organs which 
have answered to the tone. The act of recognition is, 
indeed, quite unconscious, as are many of the faculties 
which we have acquired by practice ; just as in the 
movements of our limbs we select the nerves and mus- 
cles whose action will perform the purpose which we 
have in view, without being conscious of the existence of 
these organs. 

The communication of diiTerent sensations of tone 
through the medium of different fibres of the auditory- 
nerve, is a process perfectly analogous to others in the 
region of the sensory organs. It is due to a property 
called the specific energy of the sensory nerves, a 
property which we have already closely examined in 
connection with the optic nerve. Not only does this . 
nerve answer to every description of irritation, whether 
caused mechanically, by electricity, or by light, witli tiie 
sensation of sight ; but, as we are forced to assume, it 
consists of at least three kinds of fibres, each one of 
which is designed for the reception of one of the three 
primary colours, red, green, or violet. In the auditory 
nerve this principle of division of labour is still further 
developed. In this case each nerve-fibre is connected 
with one tone of a perfectly distinct pitch and can never 
Lrender any other tone audible. 
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We may, therefore, assume that if the separate fibres 
of the cochlea were to be irritated in any other manner 
than by sound, as, for instance, by mechanical or electric 
irritation, their several appropriate tones would be heard. 
In fact, tones and noises are heard when an electric 
current is conducted through the head, which are pro- 
duced by the irritation of the entire auditory* nerve. It 
has been observed, further, that persons suffering from an 
affection of the ear often experience a constant subjec- 
tive sensation of a certain tone in the ear, which has 
been explained as arising from one of the nerve-fibres in 
the organs of Corti being irritated from some cause due 
to disease. Indeed, in some diseases, a deafness to a 
certain series of tones has been noticed which, in such 
cases, is due to the destruction of certain of the organs of 
Corti. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Notes 01 Compound Tones — The production of Haimonics — The percep- 
tion of the latter by means of Resonators— GrapHcal repre 
Quality or Colour. 



It is a fact well known from experience, that the tones of 
different instruments and of the human voice are distin- 
guished from each other by their note or quality. If we 
sing a tone of a certain pitch, for instance a', strike the 
same note upon the piano, or if it is sounded upon a 
vioHn, a flute, trumpet, or organ, we shall always obtain 
a tone of the same pitch, making 440 vibrations in a 
second, and yet these tones differ very widely from each 
other in their quality. 

Into the cause of this we have now to enquire. We 
must return to the process of vibration to find the 
principle of this fact. Now, since the tones in the above- 
mentioned instruments, when they possess the same 
pitch, invariably possess the same number of vibrations, 
it is impossible for the number of vibrations to decide 
the quality of the tone, and we are forced to seek the 
cause of the difference in quality in some other property 
of the several vibrations. 

Now it is a fact which has long been known to musi- 
■ cians, that a certain number of higher tones are produced 
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with every tone which is sounded upon our instrumeni 
In acoustics these higher tones have been called 
Harmonics of the given fundamental tone. If, for 
instance, the note c is struck upon the piano, an ear 
musically trained will recognise in this note the c above 
it. This may be still better accomplished by means of 
apparatus, of which we shall presently speak more parti- 
cularly. 

The production of these harmonics, which has bi 
investigated by Helmhoitz in a very ingenious manni 
may be most easily understood from a vibrating string. 
Let us suppose a stretched string to be thrown into 
vibration, we shall observe that the essential part of the 
action consists in the string bending first in one direction 
and then in the other. The action, however, is in reality 
not quite so simple as this, but other movements take part 
in it also. A vibrating string has always a strong incli- 
nation to divide into two parts, each of which will per- 
form its own vibrations, as shown in fig. So b. Thus we 
can imagine that, whilst the whole string is vibrating, 
each half is at the same time vibrating independently ; 
and, therefore, in addition to the fundamental tone, a 
softer tone, the first harmonic, is produced. This must. 
of course, be the octave of the fundamental tone, since it 
is produced by the vibrations of the half of the string, the 
number of which must have been exactly double that of 
the fundamental note. Therefore, in the same time that 
the whole string completes one vibration, the two halvi 
will have completed two. 

This action is even still further complicated. Mj 
only is the string divided into two halves, but 
at the same time further divided into three equal pi 
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[ though in a less degree, as shown in fig. 80 c. Each of 
I these three parts, again, vibrates independently, with three 
\ times the velocity of the whole string, and by this vibra- 
F tion the second harmonic is produced. If we now im- 
agine these three different vibrations to be combined, 
we shall have, for every point of the string, a very 
complicated motion, which, however, we can compose 
from the separate motions. 

But the action has not even reached its limits with 
the division into three parts, being still further divided 
into four, five, six, and more parts, and as each of these 
several parts ^, \, \, etc., of the entire length, performs its 
own vibrations, an entire series of harmonics is produced 
in accordance with a fixed law. They become weaker 
and less perceptible as their pitch increases, so that the 
fundamental tone predominates; but still they give to 
Lthe fundamental tone a peculiar character : its quality 
Bw colour. 

r We may easily convince ourselves of the existence of 
the harmonics in a string, and also determine their pitch, 
by means of a few experiments. For this purpose we 
may very well make use of the string of a monochord, 
but the string of a piano or of a stringed instrument 
will serve equally well. In the first place we must measure 
the exact half of the string, which we will suppose to 
give the tone, c. This we shall do most easily by pressing 
the finger upon the string, and moving it about till the 
half of the string, when struck, gives the octave, c'. Now 
hold the left forefinger a little distance above the centre, 
draw the string aside to some distance forcibly with the 
I right hand, and immediately touch the string lightly with 
the left forefinger. By this means the fundamental 
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tone, and also a series of harmonics, will be damped, and 
the first harmonic alone will sound distinctly, because 
the vibrations of the two halves have not been disturbed. 
This tone, however, must have existed before the string 
was touched. 

In the same manner we may make the higher har- 
monics sound distinctly, by laying the finger which acts 
as the damper upon J, J, etc., of the string. The higher 
they are, the weaker they become. 

It is the fundamental tone which determines the pitch 
of all harmonics. Forwhilst the fundamental tone makes 
one vibration, the first harmonic makes two. the second 
three, the third four, the fourth five, and so on. Thus if 
the fundamental tone is c, the series of harmonics will 
be : c' g" c" e" g" b'" c"', for while c makes one vibra- 
tion, c' performs two, g' three, c" four, e" five, g"' six, 
b'" seven, c'" eight. 

That it is possible for a string to vibrate in such a 
manner that the two halves, or each third and fourth, will 
vibrate independently, may be demonstrated by a singular 
experiment, which every violin player knows from 
practice. If the finger is laid lightly upon the centre of 
the string, without pressing it, and the string is then 
struck, the octave will be heard, with a very delicate 
quality, called flageolet. If a third part of the string 
is measured off by the touching finger, the fifth of the 
octave is heard. In this case, not only does the third 
part of the string vibrate when struck, but each other 
third vibrates independently, as may be seen in fig. 
80 c. Now between each of these two thirds there is a 
point which is at rest ; this may easily be proved in the 
following manner. If a small piece of paper is placed 
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across the string, it will easily be thrown off by the 
vibrations caused by a stroke of the bow. But if the 
rider is placed on the intermediate points it wiii remain 
undisturbed during the vibrations. This point, which 
remains at rest, is called a nodal point. 

If the finger is placed upon the fourth of the string, 
the second octave is heard when the string is struck. 
The vibrating string is divided into four equal parts 
which are separated by three nodal points ; and in this 
manner flageolet-tones of a still higher pitch are pro- 
duced. 

We now know that the series of these flageolet tones 
exactly correspond with that of the harmonics, since they 
are produced by dividing the string into parts which corre- 
spond with the harmonic numbers. Expressed in notes, 
the first seven harmonics can be written in the following 
■, taking c as the fundamental tone 




The lower figures show the relative numbers of the 
vibrations. The intervals between each two consecutive 
harmonics are as follows: i — Octave, 2 — Fifth, 3 — 
Fourth, 4 — Major Third, S — Minor Third, 6 — Aug- 
mented Second, etc 

We see how the intervals between these notes grad- 
ually decrease in size. The higher the pitch of the har- 
monics, the more indistinct they become, and the more 
difficult it is to distinguish them from each other. 
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D perceive'l^ 



It is diflicult for an unpractised ear to p 
bannonics included in the nott The ear is so accus^ 
tomed to receive the note as a whole, and the funda- 
mental tone predominates so strongly, that it is difficult 
for us to nithdraw our attention from it, A very im- 
portant and convenient expedient has, therefore, been 
invented by Helmholtz, which prevents any uncertainty 
or deception in the observation of harmonics. He em- 
ployed for this purpose so-called resonators, which arc 
hollow globes, with two openings, as represented in fig. 
84. The pointed end of the resonator is applied to the 






ear, and when a note is sounded which accords with tih^^ 
fundamental tone of the globe, it is strengthened. The 
fundamental tone of each resonator is distinctly defined, 
like that produced by the wind-chest of every mouth- 
pipe, or flute, and it may be found by blowing into 
the globe from the large opening. It is higher if the 
globe is small, deeper if it is large. When, therefore, 
this tone is sounded in its neighbourhood, the resonator 
is thrown into sympathetic vibration, and the tone is 
strengthened. All other tones, on the contrary, are sub- 
dued, a fact which may easily be proved by closing the 
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) ether ear and shutting off every other entrance to the 
waves of sound, except that through the resonator. 

To recognise harmonics in this manner, a whole 
series of globes of different sizes must be employed. A 
fundamental tone is then sounded upon an instrument, 
and those resonators, which respond to the harmonics 
of the tone sounded, placed near the ear. They will be 

I rendered audible according as they are more or less 
strengthened by the resonators. 
By this means the tones of different instruments, 
and also of the human voice, have been investigated by 
Helmholtz. The result of these investigations may be 
summed up in a few words as follows ; — 
(1) There is scarcely any musical instrument whose 
fundamental tone is not accompanied by harmonics. 
(2) The number and intensity of the harmonics is 
■ different in different instruments, -which isTKe cause of 
tJte characteristic quality of each instrument. 

These harmonics are present to a greater or less de- 
gree in the sounds produced by all instruments used in 
music. We have, at present, only considered the pro- 
duction of harmonics in vibrating strings, but every other 
elastic, vibrating body, shows a greater or less inclination 
to produce harmonics by the division of its vibrations. 
This inclination is least displayed by a confined volume 
of air ; when, for instance, we blow into a bottle or a re- 
sonator. The vibrations of a tuning-fork approach the 
simplest form of vibration, since their fundamental tone 
is only accompanied by very weak harmonics. Accord- 
ing to Helmholtz it is possible to produce artificially a 
tone quite free from harmonics, by fixing a tuning-fork 
I upon a box, which rests upon india-rubber to prevent the 
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tone being transmitted to the ground, and then placing 
before the tuning-fork the opening of a resonator, whose 
fundamental tone coincides with that of the tuning-fork. 
Fig. 85 represents such an apparatus as constructed 
by Helmholtz. The tuning-fork, a, can be thrown 
into a constant vibration by means of the electro- 




Fig, 85. 

magnet, b b. The resonator, ;', is furnished with a flap. 
m, and upon the removal of this flap the tone of the 
tuning-fork is distinctly heard. We shall presently 
consider the use of this apparatus more closely. 

If we notice the tone of a tuning-fork, or that ( 
duced by blowing into a resonator, we sliall otx 
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that it is very pure, but has a hollow, empty sound. The 
tone seems powerless and unsatisfying, and might be said 
to be devoid of all character. This want evidently pro- 
ceeds from the absence, or the weakness, of its harmonics. 
Now it is to the presence of harmonics that the quality 
of a note is due. 

A distinction has, therefore, been made in acoustics 
between simple and compound tones, or notes. A simple 
tone consists of simple vibrations which do not contain 
vibrations of harmonics, and whose form coincides with 
the vibrations of a pendulum. A compound tone is a 
note which, in addition to the fundamental tone, con- 
tains a series of harmonics, and which is, therefore, com- 
posed of vibrations of a more or less complicated form. 

We may obtain a correct idea of the different forms 
I assumed by the vibrations of notes, by using the graj 




Fig. 86. 

P'lnethod of representing vibrations. If we imagine the 
vibrations of a tuning-fork to be depicted upon a rotating 
cylinder, as already described, we shall tlien have a re- 
presentation of the vibration. The horizontal line in fig, 
86, called the abscissa, gives the time in which a vibration 
is completed. The curved line represents, in the form of 
a wave, the vibration of the tuning-fork ; the height of 

I the wave showing the amplitude or extent of the vibra- 
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tion, and the length, the duration of a vibradon. For it 
is clear that the wave will increase in height as the 
vibrations of the fork increase in amplitude ; and if the 
vibrations are slower the waves will become long'er and 
more extended. The tuning-fork completes an entire 
vibration o, a^ a^a^ i, between the points o and i ; one 
period of the vibration has been accomplished at this 
point, and now a second portion of the motion, identical 
with the first, follows from i to 3, in which the direction 
of the motion is exactly the same. That part of the 
curve which lies above the abscissa represents the motion 
in one direction, that which lies below, the motion in the 
other. Had we been speaking of the sound-waves of the 
air, we should have termed the upper portion, or the clo> 
vation of the wave, a condensed luirve, and the lower 
portion, or the depression of the wave, an expanded 
wave. Both together form an entire wave, a complete 
period of vibration. 

A curve of this kind, which is quite symmetrical in 
form, that is to say, rises and falls with an equal velocity, 
and in its form represents, according to mathematical 
calculation, the law of the vibrations of a pendulum, gives 
us a representation of the vibrations of a simple tone. 
In an almost similar manner the vibrations of a tuning- 
fork or a confined volume of air are produced, which, on 
this account, make such a peculiar impression on our ear. 

Let us now consider what changes such a vibration 
undergoes when accompanied by an harmonic Let O 
^i ^3 represent the first harmonic of the fundamental 
tone. It will make two vibrations, while the fundamental 
tone makes one, and, therefore, two periods are accom- 
plished in the space of time represented by o i. In 
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order to combine the two tones, we must assume that a 
point of the vibrating body, as, for instance, the prong of 
a tuning-fork, is forced to imitate simultaneously the 
motions of both vibrations. Let us, therefore, suppose 
that this point has completed the motion as far as a,, then 
it will have been removed a certain distance from the 
point of rest. This distance is not, however, that from 
o to a,, for it must be remembered that, during the pro- 
duction of the curve, the cylinder, upon which it is being 
depicted, has completed a rotation by the time that the 
prong of the tuning-fork reaches a„ The distance, 
therefore, of a^ from the point of rest is represented by 
the perpendicular line ff, which, in geometry, is called an 
anfinaie. 

Now at the moment when the vibration of the funda- 
mental tones reaches a, the vibration of the harmonic 
reaches its greatest amplitude. The ordinate, &^, gives us 
the height of this ampUtude, and, in order to represent 
the combination of the two vibrations, we have only to 
add together the two ordinates, d, and i„ which will give 
[.the position of the vibrating point of the combined tone, 
this manner we obtain a new form of vibration. The 
'Ordinate, e,, is here the sum of i?, and d^ ; c^ on the con- 
'Irary is the difference between the corresponding heights 
'tfj and ^,1 because a^ is above the abscissa, and d^ below 
it. If, therefore, we add together all those ordinates which 
are situated upon the same side of the abscissa, and 
subtract those on opposite sides, and place the sums and 
differences at their corresponding distances from the 
abscissa, we shall obtain the dotted curve, which differs 
considerably in form from the original one. It rises 
more abruptly at the commencement and attains its 
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maximum sooner, and then, towards the end, descends in 
a longer and more gradual slope. The depression of the 
wave must naturally be symmetrical in form with the 
elevation. 

Thus a perfectly new form of vibration is produced, 
which, again, makes a particular impression upon our 
ear. However, the change has not affected the pitch of 
this combined tone. For it is readily seen that in the 
time from o to 1, a whole period of the new vibration 
must have been completed. The period of a vibration, 
and, therefore, the number of vibrations of both tones, is 
exactly the same, so that the pitch must also have re- 
mained the same. But the two notes are different. 

We may, therefore, lay down the following law : that 
the quality of a note depends upon the form of the sound- 
wave. 

We may imagine other forms of the sound-wave be- 
sides that of c, Cj, which have exactly the same periods of 
vibration. Let us suppose that, in addition to the first 
harmonic of the fundamental tone, the second were 
present also, performing three vibrations in the space 
between o and i. The form of the new vibration would 
then evidently be more irregular than before. It might 
be obtained by combining theordinates of the vibrations 
of the third harmonic with the vibrations, c, Cy We see 
that the sums and differences would necessarily always 
be repeated after each period. The new vibration will, 
therefore, consist of the same periods and have the same 
duration. The pitch remains unaltered but the note is 
again different 

The variety of forms, which a sound-wave can thus 
assume, is, as we may readily imagine, immense. For 
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not only is it possible for a still greater number of har- 
monics to be present, but one or other of the harmonics 
may be more or less strongly, or only weakly, represented, 
and lastly this or that harmonic may be altogether want- 
ing, so that groups of harmonics of different kinds are 
associated with the fundamental tone. These variations 
always give the same pitch, but all give different notes, 
which are distinctly perceptible to our ear. Thus we 
may imagine the fundamental tone to be associated with 
the second and fourth, or the third and fifth harmonics, 
etc., and in each case the note will be different. 

The difference between the notes of our musical 
instruments may, therefore, be satisfactorily explained by 
the fact, that the accompanying harmonics give a pecu- 
liar form to the original vibration of the tone, which 
form is different with each instrument. This form of 
vibration is only recognised by the ear as a whole, and 
produces in it the sensation of a note. Science has, how- 
ever, proved the analysis of this whole into the funda- 
mental tone and the harmonics. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

Analysis of Notes after the Law of Fourier — Helmholtz's Theory of the 
Perception of Notes — Formation of Notes by Electro-Magnetic 
Tuning- Forks. 

The observations in the last chapter force the question 
upon us, whether we are justified in imagining that all 
periodical sonorous vibrations, which produce a sensation 
of tone, are formed in such a manner that they may be 
separated into a fundamental tone and a series of har- 
monics of different strength. 

Let us suppose that we have to do with a very com- 
plicated form of sound-wave, for example, that repre- 
sented in the accompanying fig. 87, which may be dra\vn 
quite at will without knowing at all what kind of sound 
will be produced in our ear. The figure only represents 
one period of vibration from o to i ; the elevation of the 
wave is quite symmetrical with the depression. It rises 
rapidly, and, after reaching its maximum, descends some- 
what quickly, then for some distance sinks very slowly, 
falls rapidly once more, and finally, with a gradual in- 
clination, passes into the depression, which is formed in 
the reverse direction in exactly the same manner as the 
elevation. 

If the wave under consideration is a sound-wave in 
the air, we may conclude from this form, that the conden- 
sation of the air quickly attains its maximum, then 
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decreases first rapidly, then slowly, then again rapidly, 
and finally gradually ; and that the expansion of the air 
increases first gradually, then quickly, then again gradu- 
ally, and, finally, rapidly, to pass once more with great 
rapidity into the condensation of the second period of 
vibration. We have to enquire whether it be possible, 
that such a vibration as this can be composed of a funda- 
mental tone, whose vibrations exactly resemble that of 
a pendulum, as shown in fig. 86, and of a series of har- 



Fig. 87. 

monies, each of which, again, has a form of vibration like 
that of the pendulum, in which the elevations and depres- 
sions, in accordance with a fixed law, rise and fall with 
the same rapidity. 

The problem which we have here to solve is evidently 
a purely mathematical one. In the first place, we must 
discover whether a simple curve could be drawn upon the 
axis of the supposed curve of vibration, which would 
have the same duration of vibration from o to i, and 
which would correspond to the fundamental tone. We 
must then try whether the space remaining is sufficient 
to produce simple curves of half or double, or 3, 4 and 5, 
etc., times tlie number of vibrations, which will corre- 
I spond to the harmonics. We should then, of course, 



discover how many such pendulum-cun-es of greater 
number of vibrations would be necessary for the purpose ; 
what number of vibrations they each would have ; and 
what relation they would bear in pitch, first to each other, 
and then to the fundamental tone. Finally, the most 
important point to be observed is, that not a fraction of 
the surface of the supposed curve of vibration should 
remain over. 

We here have before us a difficult mathematical 
problem, which fortunately was thoroughly solved by 
science long before anything was known of harmonics. 
The distinguished French mathematician Fourier (bom 
1768) declared : — Thai a vibration of a?iy form wkatei^er 
could he separated into a number of simple curves, if only 
it were repeated in the same period. 

The proof of this proposition can only be obtained 
with the help of higher mathematics. We must, there- 
fore, be satisfied with the assurance, that It may be re- 
garded as an incontestable fact, and proceed to consider 
more closely its application to the theory of notes, for 
which we have to thank Helmholtz. 

Fourier's proposition proves a remarkable accordance 
in the production of harmonics. He shows, namely, that 
when the number of vibrations of the original vibration is 
one, the number of the first simple vibration is also one, 
the second two, the third three, the fourth four, and so 
on. In short, we see that tlie first simple vibration is the 
fundamental tone, and that the others represent the series 
of harmonics. Whilst, therefore, we have been able above 
to construct a complicated sonorous vibration from a 
fundamental tone and its harmonics, we can now. by t 
help of Fourier's proposition, reverse the method, i 
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separate the periodical sonorous vibration into a funda- 
mental tone with a series of harmonics. 

It is most remarkable that nature is able practically 
to solve the problem which we have mentioned. 

If, when sounding a tone, we place before the ear a 
resonator, which corresponds to one of the harmonics of 
the tone, we shall hear the harmonic much more distinctly. 
An analysis of a peculiar kind has here taken place 
before the sound-wave penetrates the ear, by which a 
certain simple vibration has been extracted from the 
original compound vibration, so that it is conveyed to 
the ear apart from the rest of the sound. The resonator, 
therefore, is an analysing apparatus which works 
entirely in accordance with the principles laid down by 
Fourier. 

We must first consider the action of the internal 
organs of the ear when a compound note is transmitted 
to them. 

If the tone a' of 440 vibrations is sounded upon a 
violin and upon a flute, the apparatus of the ear which 
vibrates in sympathy with tones which perform 440 vibra- 
tions in a second.will in bothcasesbeset in motion. Now 
the question is, whether this sympathcric apparatus first 
imitates exactly the vibrations of the violin, and then the 
vibrations of the flute, which must differ from each other ; 
and whether we become acquainted in this manner with 
the difference in the quality of the notes. 

We may assert with confidence that this cannot be 
the true explanation. 

Let us assume the sympathetic apparatus to be in 

connection with a certain nerve-fibre, which is excited 

r by it. Now we know from what we have learnt of the 
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action of the nerves, that a nerve wil! only produce one 
effect, however it may be excited. If a muscular nerve 
is excited by chemical, electrical, or mechanical means, 
the result will always be muscular contraction. The 
nerve-fibre of the sympathetic apparatus is, therefore, 
excited twice, without a possibility of the irritation pro- 
duced being different It follows, therefore, that the 
sensation of tone could not be different in the two cases. 
We are even forced to assume that if a nerve-fibre is 
excited either chemically, or by electricity, the sensation 
of tone will be the same. This is further proved by the 
fact that, sometimes, in cases of an affection of the 
internal ear, so-called subjective tones are heard, although 
no sonorous vibrations whatever have taken place. We 
must assume that in such cases some of the terminal 
organs of the nerves have been irritated by abnormal 
excitation. 

The sympathetic vibration of a single organ in the 
ear provided with one, or a certain number of nerve- 
fibres, can give us no information of the difference 
between the note of a violin and a flute. A tone of 440 
vibrations will, indeed, throw the same organ into 
sympathetic vibration in both cases; but according to 
the laws of acoustics, in addition to this organ, others 
must be set in vibration also, and it is these organs 
which differ with the harmonics of the tone sounded. 

Let us suppose a number of persons, each of whom 
has provided his ear with a resonator, of which the 
first corresponds with the fundamental tone of the note 
sounded on the vioHn, the second with the first harmonic, 
the third with the second, and so on, as many resonators 
as there are perceptible harmonics. Then, if eveiy other 
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access to the ear is excluded, no one will perceive the 
' note of a violin. Each person only perceives a simple 
I tone, which sounds something like that produced by 
I blowing into a resonator, for the tone of the vioUn is 
, analysed by the resonator into its elements, each of 
which is perceived independently. Now let us further 
I imagine these separate sensations to be combined into 
j one, and we shall have a representation of the process 
I which takes place in the perception of a note. 

The cochlea of the ear resembles a series of dif- 
ferently toned resonators, an analysing apparatus, which 
works in strict accordance with Fourier's law, and 
practically solves the problem in this simple manner, 
The organ of 440 vibrations selects the fundamental 
tone, that of 440 x 2 the first harmonic, that of 440 x 3 
the second, and so on. Further, each sympathetic appa- 
. ratus vibrates witli an intensity corresponding widi the 
I intensity of the harmonics of the note produced ; and 
I in this manner the whole note is analysed into a number 
of simple tones, in a manner as perfect as any we can 
f conceive. 

After this process of analysis, however, there follows 

L process of combination, which takes place in other 

V organs. The fundamental tone and each of the liar- 

I monies severally irritate a distinct nerve-fibre, and each 

t nerve-fibre transmits its irritation separately to the brain. 

1 Here, however, where the mysterious process of sensation 

takes place, the several sensations are, in an equally 

incomprehensible manner, combined into a general one, 

which gives rise to the sensation of a compound tone. 

In the representation just given we have entirely 

[ followed the theory of Hdmholt;',, which gives the clearest 
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explanation of all the facts. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the sympathetic vibration of separate apparatus 
in the cochlea, which corresponds to the different tones, 
has not, hitherto, been observed directly. And yet this 
is the only supposition which is necessary for the 
foundation of the above theory ; but in examining the 
formation of the organs of Corti the supposition appears 
to be so extremely probable, that the theory may be 
regarded as well grounded. We will not, however, omit 
another experiment by which Helmholtz has considerably 
strengthened his theory. 

If a fundamental tone and an appropriate harmonic 
produce together a certain compound tone, the combina- 
tion may take place in different ways. In observing the 
curves of vibration of both tones, we might assume 
that both the fundamental tone and the harmonic rise 
simultaneously at the commencement of an elevation of 
a wave. After the completion of one period of vibration 
the same action is repeated, that is to say, the elevation 
of the second wave is commenced simultaneously by both 
tones, because the harmonic has always exactly com- 
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Fig. 68. 



pleted a certain number of vibrations when the funda- 
mental tone has completed one. We will now alter the 
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phases, that is, the elevations and depressions of the 
wave of the harmonic, with respect to those of the 
fundamental tone, so that the elevation of the wave of 
the harmonic shall always commence a little after that 
of the fundamental tone. We shall now be able to see 
whether the notes produced are different. 

In order to make the matter clearer we will employ 
Helmholtz's figure (fig. 88). As already observed, a 
note is produced by the fundamental tone and the first 
harmonic (fig. 86). We will now remove the harmonic 
such a distance to the right, that its commencement 
shall exactly coincide with the ordinate, a}. From the 
sum of tlie ordinates we shall then obtain a curve of 
vibration, similar to that in fig. 87, in which the ele- 
vations are much more abrupt, and the depressions, on 
the contrary, are broad and flat. The dotted curve 
represents the fundamental tone. 

We might produce a great number of curves which 
show transitions from one to the other, in a precisely 
similar manner to that in which we have formed two 
different curves from the fundamental tone and the first 
harmonic, by merely displacing the harmonic a little 
further still. It is quite clear that the waves so produced 
must differ in form, and the question we have proposed 
to ourselves is, whether the note is also different. 

In order to determine this question by experiment, 
Helmholtz employed simple tones, which were produced 
by electro-magnetic tuning-forks, as shown in fig. 85. 
Let us imagine two such apparatus, one of which gives 
a fundamental tone, the other a harmonic. If, now, we 
choose the fundamental tone, is, and the octave, b, as the 
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harmonic, we shall obtaia a note, which is distinctly he-ird 
as a deep oo. 

By means of the following apparatus the phases of 
the harmonic may be still further removed from those of 
tlie fundamental tone. The tuning-fork, B, is kept in 
constant motion by another vibrating tuning-fork, wliich 




latter is represented in fig. 89. We here see a tuning- 
fork, a, the ends of which are placed between the poles 
uf a horse-shoe magnet, b b. Upon one or both ends 
of the tuning-fork there is a hook of platinum, c, which 
dips into a cup of mercury, d. 

An electric current is now passed from<^to^, through 
the fork, and from thence through the coils of 
shoe magnet. When the prong is raised by the 
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-of the magnet, contact is broken at c, since the platinum 
wire is no longer in contact with the mercury. The fork 
then returns to its first position, the current is renewed, 
the fork is again attracted, and is thus kept in constant 
motion. 

The current from the vibrating fork goes from it 
3ugh the electro-magnet of the tuning-fork, B, and 
throws the fork into unisonant vibration ; the current also 
passes through the magnet of the tuning-fork, d, which is 
also thrown into unisonant vibration, because it receives 

lagnetic impulse after every two vibrations. The two 
tuning-forks, B and d, therefore give a common note oe, 
as soon as the flaps of their resonators are opened. 

By such an arrangement the elevations of the waves 
of the fundamental tone, B, and of the harmonic i, 
commence simultaneously, for 6 receives a magnetic 
impulse in the same direction and at the same moment 
with B. If, however, the opening of the resonator for d 
is a little diminislied in size, then, as Helmholtz has 
shown by calculation, the commencement of the phase 
is retarded, and the harmonic is removed from the funda- 
mental tone. Nevertheless, in these experiments the note 
produced by the two tones remains the same, although 
the elevations and depressions of their waves are not 
formed simultaneously. 

From this important fact we may conclude that the 
car does not perceive the different forms of the sound- 
waves as a whole, but separates them into their simple 
components. 

This fact can only be explained by assuming that 
the fundamental tone throws one organ into sympathetic 
vibration, and the harmonic another, so that in this way 
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the sonorous vibration is analysed into its components. 
This analysis is always performed in the same manner, 
however differently the phases of the two tones may be 
situated. The result must, therefore, consist in the excite- 
ment of two nerve-fibres, which in all cases must remain 
the same, and will, therefore, always produce the same 
sensation in the ear. 

Thus the sensation of a note is caused by the irritation 
of a certain fibre of the nerve of the cochlea^ which is pro- 
duced by the fmidamental tone^ and also by tlie more or less 
feeble irritation of certain other nerve-fibres^ the termifial 
orgafis of which have been irritated by the harmonics. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Harmony of Notes — Consonance and Dissonance — Production of Beats 
— Dissonance to be attributed to the existence of Beats — Influence of 
Harmonics upon Harmony — Resultant Tones— Chords — Noises. 

In music we not only enjoy the impression produced by 
a succession of melodious tones, but also experience 
great pleasure from an agreeable combination of several 
tones. We are best able to judge of the sensation 
produced if only two notes are sounded together. The 
pleasant combinations of tones are termed * consonance,' 
and the unpleasant ' dissonance.* 

An octave, c, and ^, will be consonant. Also a fifth, 
c and^, and the third, c and ^, is also called consonant. If, 
however, we strike two approximate notes on the piano, 
as c and rf, or two which are still nearer, as c and c 
sharp, they produce a distinct feeling of an unpleasant 
sound, which we, therefore, call dissonant. Although 
there are other intervals which are dissonant besides 
that between two approximate notes, we will first pro- 
ceed to examine the approximate notes more closely. 

If two tones are dissonant which are separated by the 
interval of a tone or a semitone, we must suppose that 
the sensation of dissonance would be increased if the 
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difference between the pitch of the two notes were still 
further diminished. This is; in fact, the case. By means 
of two tuning-forks, which differ but little from each 
other, we can produce a combination of tones, which will 
be in the highest degree dissonant. Now, disregarding 
the aesthetic impression, we make the acoustic observa- 
tion that the note is produced by separate shocks, which 
are less frequent the nearer the tones are together. These 
shocks are called beats. 

Two approximate tones may be observed to beat 
with one another in all musical instruments, but most 
clearly in those in which the pitch of the tone can be 
easily altered. If we sound the same tone in two open 
organ pipes, the tone of one may be slightly lowered, by 
covering part of the upper opening with the hand. The 
tones will immediately begin to beat, at first slowly, but 
increasing in velocity as the hand is advanced. If the 
beats become still quicker, a buzzing, whirring sound 
is produced. This may be observed upon the piano 
when two deep tones at the interval of a semitone are 
struck together. 

These beats are no subjective phenomena, but really 
interfere with, or weaken the tone. They are caused by 
interference of the sound-waves. 

By interference of the waves is meant the coincidence 
of the elevations of one series of waves with the depres- 
sions of the other. Whenever this happens the motion 
of each is arrested, for every depression is filled up by 
an elevation, and the elevations levelled by the depres- 
sions. These interferences may be observed in a tuning- 
fork, by holding it close to the ear and turning it round 
on its longitudinal axis. The tone is most intense when 
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is held upright, with the two prongs in a straight line 

ith the ear. As soon as the tuning-fork is turned 

[through 45° the tone becomes weaker, but, upon being 

;umed further, again increases in strength. Thus in one 
tevolution the tone is weakened in four symmetrical 
positions. A series of waves proceeds from each prong 
which to a certain extent interfere with each other. The 
prongs vibrate in such a manner, that they both move 
simultaneously either outwards or inwards. They, there- 
fore, impart to the surrounding air a motion in opposite 
directions, for when they both vibrate inwards they throw 
Ihe particles of air, with which they come in contact, 
against each other, and when they vibrate outwards the 
particles of air move in the opposite direction. 

There is, therefore, one position of the two prongs 
with regard to the ear, in which an interference of the 
two series of waves is distinctly perceptible. 
I If, instead of two perfectly similar series of waves, we 
liave two with unequal periods of vibration, but still 
very nearly equal, interference will again take place. 
Let us suppose the first two elevations of a wave to begin 
at the same time, then the second elevation of the tone, 
the vibrations of which are slower, will commence a little 
later, the third twice, and the fourth three times as iate, 
and so on. At length the lower tone will be the length 
of a whole elevation behind the other, and we shall now 
have reached a moment when the elevation of one wave 
will coincide with the depression of the other, and an 
interference is the result. But this condition is not con- 
Istant ; the waves of the higher tone hasten onwards, so 
'that another moment is .soon reached when the eleva- 

ions of both waves coincide, and the tone is strengthened. 
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^M The result of this is, the tone is alternately strengthened 

^H and weakened. 

^1 The nearer the tones are together, the slower will be 

^1 the beats, because it will take longer for the higher tone 

^1 to get an entire elevation in advance of the lower. The 

^1 greater the interval the more rapid will be the beats, and 

^H when the tones are removed a certain distance from each 

^B other, the beats will be imperceptible to our ear. 

^B Helmholtz has attributed the cause of dissonance to 

^M the existence of beats. The rapid changes in the 

^M strength of the tone produced by beats make an 

H unpleasant impression upon the ear, just as the flickering 

H of a light is so extremely troublesome to the eye. When 

^m the two tones are very near together, we are conscious of 

^M the cause of the unpleasant sensation, because we perceive 

V the beats separately. But at the interval of a semitone 

or of a whole tone, when we can no longer perceive the 
beats separately, their presence is only recognised by a 
feeling of dissonance. Helmholtz shows that the note 
possesses a certain amount of rou^Aness ■which is produced 
by the beats. 

The unpleasantness in this sensation may be attri- 
buted to a perception common to all the regions of 
nervous activity. Every intermittent excitement of a 
sensitive nerve-fibre is more tiring than a continuous one. 
The flickering of a light is so unpleasant because, 
between every two luminous excitements, the retina 
increases in sensitiveness, and will be more strongly 
affected by each excitement. If, on the contrary, tlie 
light is continuous, the sensitiveness of the retina becomes 
gradually blunted, and will be less excited with its 
duration. In coming out of the dark into a bright light. 
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IWC are for a moment quite blinded, because the excite- 
ment is here very strong ; by the gradual decrease of 
the excitement tlie eye becomes accustomed to the 
Kght. Fliclvering may, therefore, be compared to a 
rapidly repeated transition from darkness to light, and 
therefore powerfully excites the eye. 
The case seems to be the same with the ear, or 
rather with the auditory nerve. Dissonance is an inter- 
rupted note, which excites the ear to an unpleasant 
degree. A refined musical ear will be extremely sensi- 
1' tive to this exciten^ent, just as the flickering of a light is 
^L much more unpleasant to the eye of a sensitive, educa- 
^B ted man, than it is to the uneducated. 
^B^ From the comparison of colours and musical sounds 
it has become general in common conversation to speak 
of a harmony in colours, and, therefore, a discordant 
^^ arrangement of colours has been compared to dissonance, 
^t prom the stand-point of natural science this comparison 
^H is very imperfect. Two discordant colours, such as green 
^B and blue, are unpleasant to us because they weaken 
rather than strengthen each other by both strongly irri- 
tating, and therefore fatiguing, the same kind of nerve 
fibres, whilst yellow and blue appear harmonious because 
the fibres sensitive to yellow remain at rest while we are 
looking at the blue colour, and vice verstt. The common 
^H physiological point of comparison between discordant 
^■musical sounds and colours therefore consists in the 
^■fatiguing of the sensory nerve, which, however, is ac- 
complished in different ways, through an intermittent 
irritation in the caseof the auditory nerve, and in the case 
of the optic nerve by the irritation being concentrated on 
^B a certain kind of nerve. 
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The number of beats produced by two tones may, 
determined from the number of their vibrations. 
higher tone makes only fMf vibration in a second more 
than the deeper tone, then, in this time, it will only 
happen once that the elevation of one wave will coincide 
with the depression of another, and if the difference is 
two vibrations, then it will happen twice, and so on. In 
short, the number of beats in a second equals tlie differ* 
betioeeit the number of vibrations. 

The sensation of dissonance reaches its maxi: 
with a certain number of beats. Slow beats between 
tones which are very near to each other, since we perceive 
them as separate pulses, are not so unpleasant to us as 
the more tapid beats between two tones at the interval 
of a second or a minor second. If the note b' of 495 
vibrations and the following minor second, c" of 53S 
vibrations, are struck together, we shall perceive 528 — 
495 = 33 beats, and the dissonance wilt be very marked 
and will reach its maximum in this portion of the diatonic 
scale. If, however, we strike the deep tones, B and C, 
which make 62 and 66 vibrations, we shall distinctly 
perceive four beats in a second, and the sensation of 
dissonance is much less marked. Therefore, the disso- 
nances are not .so prominent in the lower as in the middle 
tones. With the higher tones again the sensation of^ 
dissonance, with the same interval, decreases, so that 
maximum of dissonance is attained when about 30 
are produced in a second. 

We have, as yet, confined ourselves to attributing 
dissonance between two approximate tones to 
The interval r>f a second, however, e—d, and still mi 
that of a semitone, c—c sharp, are decidedly dissonai 
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but the sound is no longer unpleasant to our ear when the 
minor third, <:— ^flat, is struck, which thus represents the 
transition to consonant intervals. 

We must observe, further, that a dissonance may 
exist between two tones which are situated at a great 
distance apart. The seventh, c—6, is a decided dissonance, 
almost as decided as the minor second, 6—1:'. The 
cause of this marked dissonance between c and 6 cannot 
lie in the number of beats, for they amount to 115 in a 
second. We must, therefore, seek another cause for the 
phenomenon. 

Thus, when we reflect that a series of harmonics 
always belong to the fundamental tone of a note, we 
may be led to suppose, that the harmonics would also 
be able to produce beats, which would necessarily have 
an influence upon the note produced by the combination 
of the two tones. In fact, in the case of the seventh, 
c—6, the influence of the first harmonic of c, the upper 
bctave (/ is perceptible, for between 6 and c' the rough- 
ness of the beats reaches its maximum. Therefore, when 
two tones are sounded together, we must take into con- 
sideration the relation which the harmonics of the lower 
tone bear to the upper tone, and further, the relation 
between the harmonics of the lower tone and those of the 
upper tone. 

If the harmonics of both tones coincide we shall 
have a perfect consonance. This is exactly the case 
with the octave, as the following example will show, 

Fundt. tone. | Harmonics. 
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On the left of the perpendicular line are the two 
fundamental tones c and c', and their first harmonics 
foUow. We see that every harmonic of d coincides with 
a harmonic of c, so that there is here nothing to cause 
hieats. The octave is the most perfect consonance. 

The case is similar with the twelfth, c g' , which is 
also called a perfect consonance, as the following table 
shows : ^m 

g' I i' ¥' H 

The first harmonic of ^ coincides with the fifth or^, 
and the second with the eighth. The higher the pitch 
of the harmonics, the less important is their discordance, 
because they diminish in strength with the height of 
their pitch. When, however, the first and second har- 
monics do not coincide, everything depends upon whether 
or not they together produce a dissonance. For it is 
this dissonance which they impart to the whole note. 

If, therefore, we proceed to analyse the fifth, c—^-, we 
shall perceive that the consonance is not nearly so 
perfect as that of the octave. For the table shows us the 

following series of harmonics : 

c I c' g- c" e" g" ^M 

fil g- d" B" H 

We here observe that the first and third harmonnH 
of g coincide with the corresponding harmonics of c ; 
but the second d" falls between e" and /', and must 
therefore produce a dissonance. As, however, the dis- 
sonance falls between the second and third harmonics, 
which are not at all powerful, the whole note retains its 
consonant character, though with a trace of roughna 
which gives to the fifth its peculiar character. 
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The harmonics of the fourth, c—f, show the following 
I relation to each other : 



f I r c" f" a" 

Here we see that the first harmonic/' of/ does not 
I coincide with any harmonic of c, but must produce a 
L dissonance with g'. The harmonics tf', however, coincide : 
I the others which follow do not. The fourth, therefore, 
s not so consonant as the fifth, but still seems pleasant 
|. to the ear. 

The major third, also, c—e, seems to the ear to be a 
consonance, although the degree of consonance is less 
than that of the fourth, as the following table will 
show ; 

M ^ E' c" ^' ■ . - 



The third harmonic of e is the first which coincides 

I with a harmonic — the fourth off. The second b' produces 

1 very marked dissonance with c". The first harmonic 

l#' does not form any very decided dissonance with c" 

The major sixth, c—a, is similar in form to the major 
%ird, as we may easily prove for ourselves. It possesses, 
Kttlso, about the same degree of consonance as the major 
Ftiiird. 

The minor third already shows the transition to the 

dissonances, because between the fundamental tones, for 

example, between c and e flat, the number of beats 

I already begins to be perceptible to the ear. We may, 

Eltowever, designate it as an imperfect consonance, because 
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the degree of roughness it produces is still not unpleasant 
to the ear. 

The minor sixth, like the minor third, is also an 
perfect consonance. 

It is, moreover, impossible to draw a well-defined, 
that is to say, an absolute boundary between dissonances 
and consonances. It is rather a matter of musical taste, 
which is subject to variation, a,s to where we place the 
boundary. Thus the ancient Greeks and Romans con- 
sidered the third a dissonance and avoided it in singing, 
probably because, as Helmholtz supposes, their ear was 
more sensitive to beats than ours, and because in the 
deep voices of the men the third would more nearly 
reach its maximum of roughness, than in the middle 
tones of our instruments. It was not till the develop- 
ment of concerted instrumental music in the middle 
ages that the third was admitted to be an imperfect 
consonance. The seventh, for example, c — i, as already 
explained above, is a marked dissonance because tlie 
first harmonic of c only differs from i by a semitone. 
The first harmonic always has great influence upon the 
whole note. 

Helmholtz has constructed a figure in which the 
degree of roughness is given for each interval, thirty- 
three beats per second being taken as the maximum of 
roughness. The horizontal line c' — c", in fig. 90, re- 
presents the diatonic scale between the once and twice 
marked c ; and let us suppose each note to be sounded 
with the fundamental tone £'. The roughnesse.i which 
arise between these tones and their harmonics are re- 
presented by elevations ; so that the elevations give the 
degree of dissonance, whilst the consonances lie in the 
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Repressions. The figures represent the harmonics be- ^| 


tween which the roughnesses talce place, the fundamental ^| 


tone being 


marked as i, and the 1 


armonics with the 
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bllowing numbers. The octave c" lies in the deepest H 


lepression, which shows it to be the most perfect con- H 


mance, entirely devoid of roughness. If the fifth H 
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^ is sounded with c, the roughness again is very' sligl 
The depression is not so deep for the fourth f , and still 
less for the third </, and the minor third / flat. The 
maxima of the dissonances lie in the proximity of tf 
and c". J 

It has been observed further, that when two tonfl 
are sounded together, tones of an entirely new nature 3M 
produced, which have been called resiiliant tones. The 
lowest resultant tone has long been known ; the number 
of its vibrations equals the difference of the two tones, 
on which account it is called the difference tone. The 
difference tone for the fifth is the lower octave ; so that 
when, for example, d —g' is sounded, the lower c is added 
as a difference tone ; for the vibrations a{ c ',g are in the 
ratio of 2 : 3, and the difference 3 — 2=1 is the number 
of vibrations fore. 

Besides the difference tone, Helmholtz has pointed 
out a much weaker sitvimational tone, the vibrations of 
which are produced by the sum of those of the ti 
tones. With the assistance of the resonators 
tones may readily be distinguished, a proof that they 
not, as was formerly supposed, first formed in the 
but are present in the air. The production of these 
tones has been referred by Helmholtz, with the aid of 
mathematical analysis, to the fact that the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies and the air only partially follow the 
laws of the pendulum, their deviation from them increas- 
ing with the amplitude of the vibrations. Intense 
constant notes, like those of an organ, therefore prodi 
intense resultant tones. 

Now the resultant tones, also, can give rise to b« 
and chiefly because the first harmonic has the 
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assisting in the creation of resultant tones. This, liow- 
ever, is only the case when, as often happens, the 
deviation of the intervals from their true number of 
vibrations is at a minimum. If, for example, we take a 
fifth, the numbers of vibrations of which are in the ratio 
200 : 300, the first harmonics will make 400 and 600 
vibrations. The fifth itself will give a difference tone of 
300—200=100 vibrations; the harmonic of 400 vibra- 
tions will, with th^ tone of 300 vibrations also give a 
difference tone of 100 vibrations. The two difference 
tones coincide, and therefore give no occasion for beats. 
If, however, the fifth is a little out of tune so that 
the numbers of vibrations are, for example, in the ratio 
200 : 301, the difference tone would have loi vibrations. 
One of the harmonics of 400 vibrations would now form, 
with the tone of 301, a difference tone of 99 vibrations, 
and the two difference tones of 99 and loi vibrations 
will immediately produce beats. 

Altogether, however, the beats caused by resultant 
tones are less important for consonance and dissonance 
than the harmonics, because they possess a small amount 
of intensity. 

In concerted vocal and instrumental music we have 
not only to consider the effect produced by two, but 
also that produced by several tones, which is commonly 
called a chord. In this case, also, everything depends 
upon the tones not producing beats together ; for if every 
two tones arc consonant, the. chord containing all the 
tones will be consonant also. Thus, for example, the 
well-known triad, C E G, is a pleasing chord, as are also 
a number of other chords, with which we have become 
familiar through musical experience. 
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A distinction has long been made in music between 
a major and a minor chord. The triad, C E G, 
forms the primary chord of the former ; the triad, 
C E fiat G, that of the latter. They sound very 
different to our ear, although their intervals are the 
same, being changed onlv in position. For in C E G 
the minor third, E G, follows the major third, C E, 
and in C E flat G the major third, E flat G. 
follows the minor third, C E flat. This diftercnce in the 
note is very diflicuit to describe, but is felt distinctly by 
every ear, and may perhaps be best represented in the 
following manner: the major chord conveys an impres- 
sion of clearness, decision, finish, and thus gives rise to 
a feeling of satisfaction ; whilst the minor chord has an 
undecided, mysterious character, which makes it pecu- 
liarly adapted to express .sorrowful emotions. T] 
acoustic cause of thisdifl"erence, as Helmholtz has shoi 
lies in the relation held by the resultant tones to 
other. In the major chord the resultant tones 
consonant, whilst in the minor chord the result 
tones produce a dissonance, and thus impart to the chi 
a strange contradictory sound, which seems to give it 
peculiar, undecided character. 

The sensation which we call noise is quite difTei 
in character from the musical sensation of sound. Noi 
is produced by irregular, unperiodical movements of those 
bodies which convey sound. In rubbing two bodies 
together we obtain a characteristic noise, which ai 
from shocks experienced by the two surfaces, 
however, do not follow each other at regular intervaU-. 
time, and throw the air into irregular vibrations, 
shocks will be stronger or weaker according as 
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surfaces are rougher or smoother. The sympathetically 
vibrating apparatus of the ear, the tympanic membrane, 
the ear-bones, and the fluid of the labyrinth repeat these 
irregular vibrations and convey them to the auditory 
nerve. But, in the transition of tliis movement to the au- 
ditory nerve, it is very improbable that the cochlea with 
its many delicate sympathetically vibrating apparatus, 
which seem to be adapted to tones of definite pitch, 
should have the task of taking up irregular vibrations 
of sound. For an elastic body adapted to a certain 
tone can only be tlirown into sympathetic vibration by 
tones which approach its fundamental tone. Therefore, 
even if the labyrinthine fluid in the cochlea were to be 
thrown into irregular movement, the sensitive organs of 
the cochlea would be, in proportion, but slightly disturbed 
from their state of rest. In the vestibule, on the con- 
trary, there are formations to which we might very well 
ascribe an irregular sympathetic motion, namely, the 
otoliths, or ear-stones, which are here situated close to 
the wall of the membranous labyrinth. These little 
crystals, which are very easily set into motion, cannot 
possibly act as elastic bodies, cannot possess any vibra- 
tion proper, and will, therefore, readily perform a 
sympathetic vibration with a motion of the fluid, how- 
ever irregular. The nerves in the labyrinth, which are 
irritated by the otoliths, probably constitute the means 
by which we are made conscious of noises. 

Although we may be justified in assumingthat tones 
and noises are received by different nerves, the problem 
is still unsolved as to how the nerves are endowed with 
such different properties. We must here recall to mind 
similar phenomena in the region of the sensory nerves; 
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the specific energy of the optic nerve of producing a 
sensation of light alone ; that of the auditory nerve of 
only calling forth a sensation of sound ; and the con- 
nection of this with cases in which, within the sphere of 
a sensory sensation, we discover several qualities of the 
same sensation. 

In conclusion we will remark, that from daily 
experience we learn to distinguish one noise from another. 
We therefore call them grating, creaking, hissing noises. 
Their character depends partly upon the strength of the 
separate shocks, partly upon the rapidity with which they 
follow each other, but partly also upon the presence of 
real tones of various pitch which are intermingled with 
the noise. Low tones are often connected with a grating 
noise, and with a hissing noise generally very high tones, 
which impart to them their peculiar character. It is 
often by means of this intermixture of tones that we 
are able to distinguish the cause of the noise. 
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PART IV. 

SMELiT AND TASTE. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Sense of Smell. 

Certain substances, in a gaseous form, when inhaled 
by the nostrils together with the air, create a sensation 
of smell. The substance smelt here comes into direct 
contact with the sensory organ, as is the case with taste, 
and excites it directly in a certain manner, the result of 
which is an entirely specific sensation of the senses. It 
would be quite impossible to include the description of 
the sense of smell with that of the other senses, merely 
as a species of touch or taste, for it differs from them 
quite as much as sight and hearing differ from each 
other, and is a sensation of quite a peculiar kind. 

The action of the organ of smell is, therefore, due to 
a special nerve, the olfactory nervCy which differs from 
the others both in origin, position, and extension. It has 
its origin in the anterior portion of the cranium in a 
bulbous swelling, ^^ olfactory ganglion ^ which is strongly 
developed in the lower animals. Its fibres spread 



themselves out in the base of the skull, and force their 
way through the cribriform plate of the cribriform bone, 
which lies between the sockets of the eyes, by a great 
number of small apertures into the upper portion of the 
nose. This part of the nostril is itself divided into three 
mussel-shaped passages, which are covered by a mucous 
membrane. 

The inferior, and, partly, the middle passage of the 
nostril serve principally for inhaling and exhaling 
the air, and are, therefore, called the respiratory region 
(regio rcspiratorid). Like the other air-passages in the 
wind-pipes and lungs, it is covered with cylindrical cells 
(epithelial cells) packed closely together, and at their 
free extremity provided with fine hairs, which, by a sort 
of waving motion, propel outwards all mucous secretion 
and dust 

The upper and, partly, the lower passages of the 
nostril are occupied by the sensory organ for the sensation 
of smell and have therefore been called the olfactory 
region {regio olfactoria). It is distinguished from the 
respiratory region by its yellow colour, caused by pig- 
ments, and, unlike the latter, is not covered with hairy 
epithelial cells, but presents a different organisation upon 
its surface. 

The manner in wliich the olfactory nerve terminates 
in the mucous membrane of the nostril has only lately 
been discovered by Max Schultze. The analogy with 
other sensory organs would lead us to suppose 1 
these nerve-fibres are furnished with peculiar tern 
organs, capable of receiving sensory impressions. 

The olfactor/ mucous membrane is also covered ii 
cylindrical epithelial cells, as represented in fig. 951 
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They presenttheirbroadend to the surface (c), but become 

attenuated when traced inwards towards the underlying 

network. Between them we find long rod like hlaments 

(s) which in their lower part swell out into 

a nut-shaped expansion, and then are pro 

longed into a fine fibre towards the interior 

Now, as this fibre has a great resemblance 

to the finest nerve-fibres, and loses itself 

near the terminations of the finest fibres of 

the olfactory nerve, it very probablj has 

some connection with the olfactory ntrve 

These formations have been termed by 

Schultze olfactory cells. Very small fine 

hairs have been observed upon the ends of 

the small rods in some animals, when the 

specimens have been perfectly fresh. 

The odorous substances, which, together 
with the air inhaied, are brought into contact with the ol- 
factory mucous membrane, and thus evidently act upon 
the terminal apparatus of the olfactory nerve, are not, how- 
ever, directly received by the nerve -fibres, but by the 
olfactory cells, the fibres themselves very probably not 
being excited in the slightest degree by the greater 
I number of odorous substances, certainly not by those in 
^.a gaseous form. We remember that neither are the optic 
I nerve-fibres affected by the waves of light, nor the audi- 
I tory nerve-fibres by the waves of sound and shall 
I here find ourselves justified in coming to a similar con- 
|ilusion. 

We must, therefore, suppose that the olfactory nerve 
[ would not be conscious of a pleasant odour, if we were 
> place its ramifications, at the point where they pass 




Fig. 91. 
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through the cribriform bone, in an atmosphere of Eau de 
Cologne, nor would it be sensible of an unpleasant 
odour if we exposed it to an atmosphere of sulphuretted 
hydrc^en. The action of odorous substances consists 
rather in their producing a change of condition in the 
terminal apparatus in the mucous membrane, tlie termi- 
nal apparatus then exciting the nerve-fibres whose 
terminations are situated in close proximity to them. 
The terminal apparatus alone, and not the nerve- fibres, 
can receive impressions from an odorous substance, and, 
as is the case throughout the body, the nerve-fibres 
serve only to convey the message to the brain that an 
irritation has taken place. 

The substances which we perceive through the organ 
of smell must be conveyed to the olfactory mucous 
membrane, together witli the inspired air, in a gaseous 
form ; and since all gases and vapours are more or less 
soluble in water, they penetrate the moisture of the 
mucous membrane in small particles. Their influence 
upon the terminal apparatus of the olfactory nerve with 
which they come in contact, is very probably of a 
chemical nature, for the smell of substances differs with 
their chemical composition. There is, however, a mechani- 
cal condition without which we could have no perception 
of smell — namely, a continual current of air through the 
nostrils, which is maintained by the process of breathing. 
If we hold our breath all sensation of smell ceases, even 
if we are in an atmosphere very strongly impregnated 
with odorous substances. Again, the sensation is 
strongest at the moment when we snuff up the air, and 
we, therefore, repeat it quickly several times in successioa 
when we wish to perceive a dehcate odour. The c 
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'Of this is that our nerves are chiefly excited by sudden 
changes in their condition, not by a permanent condition, 
as, e.g., by interruptions in an electric current and not by 
a continuous electric current. This will account for the 
constant renewal of air in the nostrils being so favourable 
to the perception of odours, and for the diminution of 
sensibility when the supply of air diminishes. It there- 
fore follows that a greater number of substances are 
brought in contact with the olfactory mucous membrane 
by the current of air. 

The amount of a substance which we are enabled to 
recognise by the organ of smell is extraordinarily small. 
The merest trace, in a gaseous form, of a drop of Oil of 
Roses is all that is necessary to produce in our nostrils 
the impression of a pleasant odour. The smallest 
particle of musk is sufficient to impart its characteristic 
smel! to our clothes for years, the strongest current of 
air being insufficient to drive it away ; and Valentin has 
calculated that we are able to perceive about the 3 one 
hundred millionth of a grain of musk. The delicacy of 
our sense of smell thus far surpasses that of the other 
senses. The minute particles of a substance which we 
perceive by smell, would be quite imperceptible to our 
taste, and if they were in a soUd form we should never 
be able to feel them, nor to see them, even if illuminated 
by the strongest sunlight No chemical reaction can 
detect such minute particles of substances as those which 
we perceive by our sense of smell, and even spectrum 
analysis, which can recognise 1 5 millionths of a grain, 
IS I'ar surpassed in delicacy by our organ of smell. 

The development of the sense of smell is even more 
astonishing in animals than it is in man, and plays a 
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veiy important part In their organisation. Hounds will 
recognise by smell the trace of an animal perfectly 
imperceptible to sight. But the acuteness of their sense 
of smell is far surpassed by that of the animal itself, 
which is able, when the wind is in a favourable direction, 
to scent the huntsman at a distance of several miles. 
The number, therefore, of those volatile substances which 
are perceived by animals at such great distances must 
be inconceivable. Their minuteness defies estimation. 

It is not as yet definitely proved whether animals 
living in water possess a sense of smell. If we form 
our conclusion from the development of the organs of 
smell, it must certainly be decided that they do. For 
in fishes we find a very strongly developed olfactory 
nerve, which has its origin in the anterior lobe of the 
skull, the olfactory plate, and which spreads out in the 
raucous membrane of the so-called nasal sacs which open 
out upon the skin of the head. The terminal apparatus 
of the olfactory nerve in these animals are only affected 
by substances in a liquid, not in a gaseous, form. Per- 
haps the process is somewhat similar to that which takes 
place in the organ of taste, which also can only be 
affected by liquids. At any rate, the oigan of smell in 
aquatic animals cannot exactly resemble that of ^r- 
breathing animals. It is unlikely that a man would be 
able to smell under water, even if he were able to draw 
a stream of water through his nostrils without danger to 
himself So, at least, an interesting experiment by E. 
H. Weber would lead us to suppose. The experiment 
consisted in his filling his nostrils with water strongly 
impregnated with eau de Cologne. This may be done 
with perfect ease if the body is placed in a horizontal 
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position and the head allowed to hang back in a per- 
pendicular position, so that the nostrils point upwards. 
The velum palati shuts off the cavity of the nose from 
tliat of the mouth, so that no water can escape. As long 
as the water remained in the nose, Weber experienced 
no trace of a sensation of smell, though he had done so 
while the water was being poured in. He remarked, 
further, that every sensation of smell was suspended for 
several minutes after the water had been allowed to flow 
out again, which was also the case after the application 
of pure water. It seems, therefore, as if water, with 
man, were not a proper medium for the organ of smell. 

In all the other sensory oi^ans we have been able to 
divide the sensations into distinct kinds. But in the 
organ of smell these sensations are so numerous, that it 
is almost impossible to classify them. As a general rule 
we call those odours which are pleasant to us, agreeable 
smells, and those which are unpleasant, bad smells. 
Agreeable smells are particularly characteristic of some 
kinds of ethers and essential oils, which are found in 
many plants, and are, therefore, used in the preparation 
of such essences as eau de Cologne. Each of these 
pleasant smelling substances, moreover, possesses a per- 
fectiy distinct smell, which cannot be further defined. 
When strongly concentrated they sometimes become 
pungent or overpowering. 

In direct opposition to these substances are those 
which have a bad smell, to which some gases and vapours 
of simple composition belong. Some of the represen- 
tatives of tliis group are sulphuretted hydrogen, phos- 
phuretted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen, bisulphide 
Bof carbon, and a number of volatile hydrocarbons. A 
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great number of compound organic bodies also posse 
a distinct bad smell. In this group the first place belon^^ 
to all those substances which are formed during the 
decomposition of animal matter. 

It is due to a remarkable harmony in our organisa- 
tion that nearly all substances with a bad smell have an 
injurious effect upon the body. The gases with a bad 
smell, such as sulphuretted hydrogen and others, are 
indeed, powerful poisons, which in large quantities 
have a fata! effect. Meat, also, which is in a state of 
decomposition, is repugnant not only to our smell, but 
to our taste, and, if eaten, may be the cause of dangerous 
illness. The organ of smell is, therefore, a very im- 
portant protection to the entire organism, and prevents 
the entrance of many injurious bodies. It is not every 
injurious substance, however, that is betrayed by the 
sense of smell, as, for instance, carbon protoxide, a 
pernicious gas without smell, which, through carelessness, 
has been the cause of many accidents. 

Many injurious substances cannot be said to have a 
bad smell, but still, when present in large quantities, 
their odour is unpleasant, as, for instance, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and ammonia. But, besides the influence 
exerted upon the sense of smell, we have to take into 
consideration a general excitement of the entire na; 
mucous membrane, which is richly provided with delicj 
nerve-fibres of the trifacial nerve (N. trigeminus) , 
instance, the sharp stinging sensation caused by atnmoi 
is not due to an excitement of the olfactory nerve, 
to an excitement of the trigeminus, although 
olfactory nerve is strongly irritated at the same time. 1 

It has been observed that those gases are odorc 
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which have a great tendency to combine, and to react 
rapidly upon organic tissues. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
belongs to this class, turning blood black, and decom- 
posing it ; and chlorine, iodine, and bromine, which 
rapidly destroy organic substances, as well as ammonia. 
In this group we may place also the vapours of alcohol, 
ether and chloroform, which all act rapidly upon organic 
tissues. 

Those gases, on the contrary, which are not odorous 
have no chemical action upon organic tissues, or only a 
very slow one. To this group belong nitrogen, which is 
quite an indifferent substance, hydrogen and carbonic 
acid, which can cause no decomposition. But carbon 
protoxide, which is also devoid of odour, although very 
poisonous, does not destroy the essential components of 
the blood, since it can be given out again without the 
blood having lost its essential properties. Neither does 
oxygen react rapidly upon animal tissues, and, witliout 
taking into consideration slow oxidization, is, therefore, 
indifferent. Only in its active state, which is called 
osoTte, does it ever possess even at ordinary tempera- 
tures, a stronger affinity, and it is a rather significant 
fact, that when in this state it possesses a peculiar 
odour. 

Besides those substances which have an agreeable 
odour, and those whose odour is unpleasant and bad, 
there are a vast number of odorous substances, which 
cannot be classified at all. They may be chemically 
classified, if we wish to become acquainted with their 
composition. But the sensations of smell which they 
excite are specifically different and very characteristic o\ 
each substance. We recognise a great number of the 
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different kinds of meat with perfect ease by their odour, 
which seems agreeable to us when we are hungry, but 
disagreeable, and even revolting, when we have appeased 
our appetite. 

Up to the present time science has not been able to 
offer any explanation of the existence of the different 
kinds of sensations of smell, or what difference there is 
between the irritations produced by good and bad 
smells. From analogy with the kinds of sensation of 
light, we should be led to suppose, that in the olfactory 
nerve, there must also be different kinds of terminal 
apparatus, which transmit the different kinds of smell to 
those nerve-fibres which are connected with them. But 
we should have to assume the existence of an exceed- 
ingly large, or even infinite, number of such nerves, when 
we cannot even classify distinctly the different sensations 
of smell. We must leave all questions upon this subject, 
which, as yet, is but little understood, for future research 
to answer. 



I 



CHAPTER II. 

The Sense of Taste. 

Although the sense of taste is most necessary to the 
enjoyment and welfare of man, science as yet knows 
but little of its nature with certainty. Even the extent 
of its diffusion in the cavity of the mouth has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined. It is, indeed, certain, 
that the tongue is the principal seat of the organ of 
taste, and that the sensation of taste is most intense at 
the back or root of the tongue. The tip of the tongue 
also possesses a sense of taste, which every one must 
know from experience. The opinions of the different 
experimenters are greatly at variance as to the proper- 
ties of the remaining portions of the surface of the 
tongue. According to the greater number, the under 
surface of the tongue possesses no power of taste, or a 
very dull one, though in most cases the edges of the 
tongue possess this power. Observations are, however, 
very difficult to make, and uncertain in their result, 
because substances placed upon a certain spot of the 
tongue, will not readily remain isolated, but spread 
very rapidly, and since the slightest trace is sufficient 
to be recognised, we are exceedingly liable to decep- 
tion. 
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On this account the result of experiments upon 1 
delicacy of the power of taste possessed by the palate is 
still more doubtful, although it is commonly considered 
to have an extremely delicate sensation of taste. Many 
observers assert that the whole of the soft palate and 
the pillars of the fauces possess a sensation of taste, and 
yet it has been observed by other careful experimenters 
that all sensation is wanting when a substance is applied 
with a pencil upon an isolated point, and every move- 
ment of the root of the tongue is carefully avoided. It 
is possible that this may be caused by individual pecu- 
liarities, and that the sensitiveness is more strongly 
developed in some persons than in others. It seems, in 
short, only a confirmation of the old saying, ' There ^| 
no accounting for taste.' ^H 

The anatomical and microscopical investigations flH 
the organ of taste afford a much safer stand-point. The 
entire surface of the tongue is covered with little eleva- 
tions caMed ^istaiivc papillw, which are visible to the 
naked eye. Some of them terminate in a bundle of 
fibres, and others are broad and bushy on their surface. 
At the root of the tongue a semicircle is formed by larger 
papillae, each of which is .surrounded by a circular 
mound. Small depressions have been observed sur- 
rounding these circumvallate papilla. The papillae 
stand in the depressions formed by the mounds, and are 
filled internally with oblong cells, which are connected 
by prolongations with nerve-fibres. Similar organs haw 
been observed upon the other papillic of tlie mucQl 
membrane of the tongue, and it is probable that in t 
we must look for the true instruments of taste. 

It is not so easy to decide whether there be a sp4 
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nerve of taste as was the case with the other senses. 
There is certainly a nerve, the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 
which must, without doubt, be regarded as the most 
important nerve of taste, but its gustative fibres are 
connected with innumerable motor nerves of the lower 
part of the head, whilst the optic, auditory, and olfactory 
nerves are entirely free from any foreign admixture. 
When this nerve has been severed it has been observed, 
that animals after this operation will devour food, even 
when mixed with the bitterest substances, which an 
animal in a normal condition would refuse to touch. 

Besides the nerve named above, another sensory 
nerve is found in the tongue, the lingnal nerve, which 
provides it with the sense of touch and with sensitiveness. 
It is still uncertain whether it possesses gustative fibres, 
besides tlie ordinary sensory fibres. At any rate it can 
certainly be excited by sapid substances, when they are 
of a sharp caustic nature, such as strong acids, alkali, 
strong roots, etc. 

One of the qualities of the sensation of taste is, that 
sweet and bitter substances seem to produce a distinct 
sensory impression, apart from any other irritation of the 
sensory nerves. No concentration, however strong, of 
tliese sensations will ever amount to pain, whilst a sour 
taste will produce a contractive and painfully burning 
feeling. They stand in direct opposition to each other, 
for the sweet taste appears to us the pleasant, and the 
bitter taste the unpleasant sensory impression. It is the 
sweetness of the milk which has such a charm for the 
infant, and which, when it is hungry, conduces to its 
reception of nourishment. The bitter and sour taste 
which we allow to a certain extent in our food, would 
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be distinctly refused, by the much more sensitive gus! 
tatory organs of the infant, as an unpleasant sensation. 

The sweet taste is the opposite to the bitter and sour 
taste, inasmuch as we are able to mitigate the unpleasant- 
ness ofthe two latter by the former, when, for instance, we 
mix sugar with food which has a bitter or sour taste. 
Since we thus, as it were, correct the taste without 
allowing the sugar to react chemically upon the bitter 
and sour substances, it seems to us that some kind of 
interference with the sensations must take place for 
which we can find no explanation. It is also possible 
for the sweet taste to be combined with the sour and 
bitter tastes, and produce a pleasant one. But it is well_ 
known, on the other hand, that a saline taste 1 
mitigated by the addition of sugar, and that they nei 
combine so as to produce a pleasant sensation. 

The contrast between these sweet and bitter tastes J 
shown by the following phenomena. Afterhavingtasto 
any bitter or saline substance, pure water, if taken imm 
diately afterwards, will appear to be sweet ; and som 
times a sour taste will remain in the mouth even afti 
we have eaten a large amount of sugar. We canoi 
help thinking of the great similarity between these phj 
nomena and that of the contrast of colours, but we ha'fl 
as yet no stand-point upon which to follow out suchJ 
comparison. 

We ought first to enquire what is the cause of t 
differences in the sensations produced by different { 
tative irritations, but unfortunately no positive informa- 
tion can be given upon this point. We might, indeed, 
very well assume the existence of several kinds 1 
nerves with different terminal organs, one producing^ 
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sweet, another a bitter, and a third a sour taste. But 
science has not yet been able to give sufficient infor- 
mation upon this question by any experiments or 
observations. 

Stil! less are we able to say why one substance 
should taste sweet, and another bitter. At least the 
chemical composition of substances can give no expla- 
nation of the fact, for many substances of an entirely 
different composition, have the same taste. Besides 
sugar, which is composed of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, acetate of lead has a sweet taste also. Again, 
many substances have a bitter taste, such as quinine, 
sulphate of magnesia, and others, which differ entirely in 
their composition, and have nothing in common in their 
chemical characteristics. 

A better agreement between taste and chemical 
properties is shown by the acids and alkalis. There are 
certain compounds in chemistry, which are distinguished 
by a sour taste, and are therefore termed acids. They 
have also the property of altering certain colouring 
matters, e.g. turning blue litmus red. In opposition to 
these acids stand bases, and the soluble bases, or alkalis, 
which are caustic like the acids, and turn reddened 
litmus blue E^ain. In the combination of acids and 
bases to form salts, both lose their characteristic peculi- 
arities, and even their peculiar taste, and then have a 
different one, either a saline taste, as in chloride of 
sodium, or a bitter taste, as in sulphate of magnesia, or 
even a sweet one, as in acetate of lead. 

The acid, alkaUne, and saline tastes belong, generally 
speaking, to three different series of compounds, which 
differ from each other by definite chemical characteristics 
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SO that we have some reason for comparing their taste 
with tiieir chemical properties. But we must add that 
neither the chemical nor gustative properties of these 
compounds are separated by sharply defined limits. 

It is very remarkable that the acid and alkaline 
tastes may be artificially induced by an electric current. 
Let an electric current be passed through the tongue, 
the positive pole being placed on the tip of the tongue, 
and the negative pole on the nape, so that tlie current 
pas.'ies from the tip of the root of the tongue ; a sour 
taste will then be experienced on the tip of the tongue. 
If, however, tlie negative pole is placed on the tongue, 
tiie taste will be different, and is generally described as 
alkaline. Now we know that the electric current decom- 
poses salts, and that the acids appear at the positive, 
and the alkalis at the negative pole, and also that salts 
are found in the saliva of the mouth, which might lead 
us to suppose that the salts are decomposed at the poles 
into acid and alkali, both of which we recognise by the 
sense of taste. But it is not so ; for even when the pole 
is not brought into contact with the tongue, if liquids or 
the lips intervene, we still experience the electric taste^ 
Now it is possible that the tissue of the tongue itself 
decomposed, which causes the taste, but so little is knoi 

of these processes, that no satisfactory explanatioii 

at present been offered. ^AOCLifFf 

Even weak currents are sufficient to produce the 
taste, which may most easily be induced by placi 
polished pieces of zinc and copper upon the tongue, 
that the edge of one will touch the tip, the other the uni 
surface of the tongue. If the outer edges are 
brought into contact with each other, we experience 
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distinct taste, which is acid when the zinc is placed 
beneath the tongue, and alkaline when the copper is 
plnced on the tip. The moisture of the tongue here 
forms a weak galvanic element with the two metals. 

The sensitiveness of our gustative organs for certain 
substances is very considerable, but not to be compared 
with that of smell. We can recognise by taste a solution 
of one part of sulphuric acid in i ,000 of water. A drop 
placed upon the tongue would contain about -^^^ of a 
gramme (=-^^ of a grain) of sulphuric acid, an infini- 
tesimally small quantity, the detection of which by 
chemical analysis would be difficult. 

In the ordinary course of life we meet with Other 
kinds of tastes in addition to those which we have already 
mentioned, such as corrupt, rancid, oily, aromatic, and 
similar tastes. We must remember however, that in such 
cases, our judgment is seldom founded upon the sensa- 
tion of taste alone, but is assisted both by the sensation 
of smell and the sensation of touch. The former is 
caused by the vapours from the substance which is being 
eaten, rising through the fauces into the cavities of the 
nose ; and the latter is produced by the form and 
cohesion of the particular kind of food. The taste or 
flavour of wine is principally decided by the smell of 
several kinds of ethers. The potato has no taste of its 
own, and yet we imagine it to taste differently in different 
forms. It is clear that in all such cases we ex- 
perience the combined sensations of smell, taste, and 
touch. 
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Mary Wollstonei 

'■ 'iih Prefetory™ 



and Two 






Goethe's PaUBt. A New 



William Godwin : 



The Genius of Christianity 

UovEiled. Biing Essays hyWilliim 



i. Oothi 



Story. I 

leath. J 



Prsulical Infocm 



and a Chapter on Rail- 



A Visit to German Schools ; 
Elementary Schoola in G«r- 

rnaoy. NolESofaPn>reiRDulT 
to inspect some of the Kindergarl 



:e of KiEiJei^uteni 



Rays from the Southern 

Sbiteea FuU-pASe IMuBtnlioDS 
bylhe Rev. P. WiOsb. Octh clegaal, 

pIlLbTAN (E.). 
The DcHcrt PsBtor, Jean 
Jarouaseau. Tnuidalcd !n,m the 
French. Bv Culonel E, P. Do 
L'UosEe. Wflha FiDutispiKE. New 
Edilion. Fcap. Svo. Clolh, prCcn 

PfiNNELL{H. Chnlmonaeley). 
Pegasns Res ad died. By 

the Aalhoc of " Puck an Pcs^us," 
&c. &c Wilt Ten Full-page lllns- 
trationa by George Dii MauHer. 
Second EiUlion. Fcap. 4to. Ootli 

PEtf RlcS'lMflj! J.), B.A. 
A Dictionary and Glossary 

of the Ko-raD. With cspiov; GraN- 

"( the Texl."^!* aolh'pr^a.'l!^ 
PERCIVAL (Rev. P.). 
Tamil Proverbs, with theii 

EogliBh TranalstioQ. ContaininR 



p EMIGRE 



Volnme VII. of T: 



Glan Alarch: His Silence 

Gerard's Monument, and 

Crown S»o. Clolh, price 6t. 
Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Byd. Ctoih jirice (u. 
Sonnets and Songs. New 



's Comul-GeDcnl 



PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforce : Faith 

—Service— Hecompeoae. Three 

Wilberforce (nflct a P^lomph by 
Charles Wat&is). CrownSvo. Cloth, 
price +., 6d. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieu 
in Algien 
TravelH in the Footsteps of 
Bruce In Algeria and TudIb. 
llluBtraied by rocsimilcs of Bruce'i 
original Drawings, PliolQgraphs, 
Mapi, &c. R^ 4la. Cloth, 
bevelled board!, gOl leaves, price 
^3 3*. 

POLLOCK (W. H.). 
Lectures on French Poets. 

sAaUcro™ Byo*! ^oth, p'riM^™' 
POUSHKIN <A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 
TrajiElated Ttom the Talei of Belkin, 
&c. By Mra. J. Buchan Telfer {■/* 
MmmneS). Crawn Era. Goth, 

POWER (H.). 
Our Invalids ; How shall 
we Employ and Amuie Them ? 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.}, R.A. 
Eastern Legends and 
Storiea in EocliBh Verae. Crown 
e«D. Goth, price ji. 

PRESBVTER. 
Uo foldings of CfaristiaD 
Hope. An Esay showing thai the 
DoctriiLe coDlainsI in the Dajona- 
lory Oauws of Iho Creed commonlv 
called AthjuiDsiaii a unicripturaT. 
Small oowD Svo. Oath, price 41. M. 

PRICE (Prof. Booaray). 
Currency and Banking. 
Crown avo. Cloth, price 61. 
Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Heine the Sub- 
stance or Leclum delivered before 
the University of Oiiford. Large 
I«st Svo. Ooth, price iir. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

DeVere. CrownSvo. Uotli, price M- 



"4 



PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
The Volunteer, the Militia- 
- the RcEulv Soldier. 

Cloih, price 51. 

Y pui^Bub (The) and North 

naSra. Cfclh, 



eld PunJ 
QUATfti 



The Hu 



E FACES (Prol 



Spe. 



Vol. XXVI. of The 
SAVBNSBAW (Joh 



fec-simUes of Inscriplioos. Super 

READ'(Carv.ttO. 
On the Theory of Logic : 
An Efuay. Crawu 8vD. Cloth, 

R^NEY (Mrs. O. S.), 
Blessing and Blessed ; a 

~ iofGii — ■ ' ■ 

. Crow 

king a 
from Oirlhc 

Wilh a Frontispiece. Liown Bvo. 
Clolh, price St. 

English aids : their Place 
■od Power. WTih a Pref.ce by 
R. W, Dale,, M.A-i of BirmioKhani. 



Storiei. ThreellliulnliQiij. RovbI 
rfmo. Cloth, price .1. M. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Storlea. Three Illnatratioin. Royal 

REYNOLDS' (Sk""; W.l. 
The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. AVerificat- ' " ■ " - ' 



1 Edltk 



. CloUi 



Mystery of Miracles, The. 




Timoleon. A Dramatic Poon^ 
Fgap. Svo. Clalh, p ■ " 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Ediiian, A Revised and Cor- 
rect«l Transialian From Ili< tUeit 
French EdltiocL lAnEe pout llvo. 
doth, ptke 91. 
Heredity : A Psycholewical 

Study oa in Fhenonieiia. iu Ciws, 
Its Causes, aid its CouKqacDca. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Greenland 1 Its People and 

Its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henrv Rink. Preudstit of the 
Greenland Board of Trule. Whh 

Eskimo, and a Mep. Edited by Dr. 
RobebtBhoi™. Crowns™. Piico 
101. tJ. 
ROBBRTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M,A., of BrigblDO. 
Notes on GeoesTs. New 
and cheaper Ediliod. CiDwn Bvo., 
price 31. 6rf. 

Sermons. Fam Series. Small 
crown Bvo. Cloth, price 31. 6rf. each. 
Expository Lectures on 
St Paul's EpUllES to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Editioo. Small 
crown Bvo. Cloth, price ji. 
Lectures and Addresses, 

nth other " 



EditU 



, Crown 



Lessing. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 

Life and Letters. Edited by 
the Re.. Stoplord Braoke, M.A,. 

I. a vols., nnifonn with the Se.- 
moni. With Steel Ponraii. Crown 
Svo, Doth, price 71. «J. 

II. LihruT Edition, in Oway Svo.. 
with Two Steal Fauuu. Clnb, 



A List of 



SCOTT (t^adec). 
A Nook in the ApennineG: 



CMginsI Sketches. 
Clotb, price 71. U. 



SCOTT <Pa 
The Dream and the Deed, 

onj oth« Pocdis. reap. Svo. Oolh, 

SCOTT (W. T.)- 
Antiquities of an EBSex 

Puifih : or, Pngcs froiD the Hutory 
of Gnal Dunmow, Cniwn 8«>. 
Cloth, price SI, Sewed, 41. 
SCOTT (Robeit H.). 
Weather CbHrts and Storm 
Wunlags. tllustnUed. SecopdEdi- 
don. Crown Bvo, CloLh, price 31. &/. 

3i.6rf. 
SENIOR (N. W,). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

CoirespondeDCe Knd ConvcrsatioDfi 
nithNuHuW. Setiior. from iBjj to 
1S59, Edited b7 M, C. M. Simpson. 
a vols. Large post 8vc>,Clotll,price»I. 

Journals Kept in Prance 

and Italy, From iStS ta iS;>. 

Wtth a Sketch of the Revolutioo of 

1S48. Edited by his Daughier, M. 

C. M, SimpioD, 9 vok. Post Svo. 

Clolh. price i+i. 
Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S, 

" Brilamiia," Small ciawn Svo. 

Qolh, price 3J. Sd. 
Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland, Illustrated 



prfce 






h Cloth, 



SHADWELL (Maj-Qeil.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Carnpaign oT IJW in 

the Worlu of the Archdube i:niarl«. 



SHAKSPEARE (Chailes) 
Saint Paul at Athens ^ 

Spiritual Christianity io Relation id 

phen'i Church, Westhoiiroe Parle. 
With Pte&ce by the Rev. Cawm 
Fauuh. CrownSvo, Cloth, price 51. 
SHAV^ (Major WiUdnaon). 
The BlementB of Modem 

Eo|lish FomSOfflis. ViSpTwenty- 
fivc Plates luid Maps. Sdiall crown 

^ j* The Second Volume of " Mili- 
tary HaDdboslis for OEGcers and 
Non.CDinims^ioaa]0 fillers;-' Edited 
by Ueul,-CaL C fi. Biackcnbii^, 
R.A., A.A.G, 
SHAW (Flora L.). 
Castle Blair: a Stor; of 
Youthful Lives, ivgla. Cnnrnavo. 

edi'ti^ln one vol, CnKtnSTO. £(. 
SHELLEY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials firom 

Authentic Sourcea. With (now 
fim printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Fen? bysshe Shelley, With 
PoiUait. Third Edidoa. Crown 
8to. Ooih, price ST. 
SHELLEY (Perry ByMhe). 
Poems selectedfrom. Dedi- 
cated to Lady Shelley. With Pre- 

on hand.madc paper. With miaiaCure 
froiitiipiece. £Uevir.Svo,,hinp patcb- 
meot antique. Price 6j., vellum 7i.«rf. 

SHERMAN (Oen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of Qeneral W. 
T. Sharman, Ckimmander of the 
Federal Forc« in the Amencan avU 
War. By Himself, a Yolt With 
Map. Demy BvD Cloth, price MI. 
CffyrigAt BKtUsh BdJUim. 

SHILLITO(Rev,Josapb). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 
Teniplo^ions, and Privileges. A Book 
For Yduue Woaiea. Second E<Ulion. 
CJown Svo, Piice 51. M. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A, 
Principles of the Faith in 



I Sin. 



. for 



Thought in Time_ _. 

Eleven Addreisea. With an Intro- 
duction on (hs nulecl of Dogmatic 
Tbeuloer in the {Surch of England, 
and a F^jalscripl on his leaving <hM 
Church at En^and. Demy I 



C. K^m Paul 6" Co's PuMKoiiofis. 



I 



SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby, M.A.) 

Cburcb Tracts, or Studies 
Wrilos. ayols. Crown 8vo. Clolh, 

_(. 

Large PqsX 3va. Clotb, pncfi Qf . 

S MEDLEY (M. B.}- 
Boarding'-out &Dd Pauper 
Echoali for Qirlii. Cnrwa Svo. 
ClQlh, price 31. W. 

SUITH (Edward). M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.a. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, SeaamaJ, aLid 
oiher CFcbcol QiBncesin Ihe Human 
Syi,Mm. ANewEaidon. PostSm 
doai, prico V- 6^ 
Poods. Profiisely Ulustrated. 
Fiilh Edilian. Cigwn Gvo. Cloth, 

""volume 111. of The Inltmalio.ial 
ScienEieo Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
Pamtlieii, Schools, and the La- 
bourine Clauea. A Now GiUlisn. 
Post 8vo. Qolh, price ji, 6J. 
Tubeiculai Cossumption 
Id Its E«Iy and Remediable 
Stae«- Second Edition. Ccuwa 
S>o. Oath, price &i. 
6MITH (Hubert). 
Tent Life with English 



'. wiih f: 



[fed and Corrected. Po; 

Cloth, price ill. 
Songs of Two Worlds. By 
Ihe Author of ■' The Epic of Hades.''' 
Finh Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Poiliait. Fcap. Svo. 
Doth, price 7'' id. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friendi. Square crown 

Coata^K nongi \ri Regioild A. 
Oaltv, Stepbas H. Gaily, Gievilie 
J. Checler, and Julians EwitiE. 



SPENCEK (Herbert). 

The Study of Sociology. 

ScvenlU Eiiilioo. Crown Bvo. Ooth, 

'"volnme V, of The ialeraadoual 

EPICER <H.}. 
Otho's Death Wager. A 
Dark Page of Kislory Illustraled. 
Id Five Acts. Fcap. Svo, Cloth, 

S-FaP^KTON (John). 

The Thames ; A Poem. 

Cio»n 8va Clolh, price 6t. 
STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 

Lyrics and IdyUs. With 

other Foi^nis, Crown Bvo. Cloth, 

S'^EP^BN's (Archibald Joho), 
LL.D. 
The Folkestone Ritual 



. Thei 



: of the 



the Judl™i 

Committee ofthe Privy Council. On 
behalf of I)ie Respondeou. Oemy 
8va. Cloth, price 6f . 
STEVENS (William). 
The Truce of God, and oihcr 



Vith 



An Inland Voyage. 

Frontispiece by Waiter i,rane. 

Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes. With Fianiisnicte 
by Waller Craue. CrownSvo. Clolli, 
Dricc 7f- 6rf. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 
Hymns for the Church end 
Home. Sclecled and Edited by the 

QDiplete Hymu Book 



puhli 



The Hymn Book consists of Three 

sua ;— I. For Public Woiahiu. 

I. ForFamilxandPr ■ 






rkis, Iht laiicT nuvme /ram ia. 
< 61. Liitt atul fiSl farlKiiart 
illt^/urHiiludiMaf^licalin I' 
i> Pt^liiluri. 



BTKWART(Prof. BaUour), M.A., 
I.L.D., F.R.B. 
On the ConBcrvation of 

Energy. Fifih, Edition. With 

Cloih, pricoX' **■ 

Volume VI. 01 The InLermliDlial 
ScientiSc Seiies. 
8TORR(FriinGiB}, and TURNER 

retold la Childrei 



The Wonderful Life. 

Clolhf^ce II?™ "''' '™* 

Through a Needle's Eye : 

ST U BBS (Limt.-Coloncl F. W.) 
The Reciment of Bengal 

Artllleiy. The Hiatory af iU 
OrgtuiiAtion, Emi^pnieDt, luid War 

~'ork3, bflicial Records, and vsHooi 



Prival 

Maps and 11 

8TUMM (Ll< 



Russia's advance East- 
w vd, BsEcd OQ th: OfTicial Repoiti 
of. Translated \n Capt. C E. H. 
ViNCBNT. With Map. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6j. 



Sunny land Stories. 

By the Aaihor of " Aont Mary's Bnui 
Pie," llliutnued. Snuill Gvo. Cloth. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 



SVME(Dflvidl 

Ouiluaes of an Industiik™ 

ScIcDce. Second Editun. Cnn 
Svo, Cloth, price 6i. 
Tales from Ariosto, Retold tor 

Children, by a Lad>-, With three 
illustration.1 Crown «vo. dolh, 

TAYLOR (Algemon}. 
Guienne. Notes of an Autumn 
Tout. CrownSvo. Cloth,ptice4i,6rf. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Wotka Complete. Author's 
Edition, io s vols. Crown Bvo. 
Clolh, price 6i. each. 

PoeScal Works, Volj. °IV. Md v! 
the ProM WorVi. 
TAYLOR (Col. UeBdawi),C.8 
M.R.I. A. 

A Noble Queen : a Rottu 
□f Indian Histaty. Crown S 
Clolh. Price 6j. 
Seeta. 3 vols. Crown 8 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tde (|M 
the Mysore War. New Edition mfiH 
Flonlijpiecc. Crown 8™. C\oA ^ 

Ralph Darnell. New and 
Cheaper^Edi.ioD. With Frontis- 

The Confessions ofa Thug. 

New Edition. Crown Bvo. Ooth, 

Tara : a Mihralta Tale. 
New EditioD. Crown Bvo. aoth, 

TBLFBRM.Buchan), F.R.Q.8., 

The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With Dumeroni IIIds- 
trations and Maps. > vols. Medium 
Svo. Second Edilion, Cloth, price 361. 
TENNYSON (Alfred). 
The Imperial Library Sdi- 

tlan. Complete in 7 volt Demygvti. 
Clolh, price jC3 m. 6-/. : in Ro«- 
bu-gh tfroding, .£, 11. W. 
Author's Edition. Comulele 

in 6 Volume.. Post Bvo. Cloth gUt : 
or half-morocco, RoiburBh iiyli : — 
Vol. I. Early Poems, and 
Engllah Idylla. Price 61. ; Kew 
burgh, 7.. (J. 



C fCeanx PiTirl ff Ca.'s PuhHrations. 



I 



I 



TENNYSON tAlfrad)-, ,^j(/-"("v/. 
Vol. II. Locksley Mail, 
LucretluB, and otbcr PoimE. 
Price 6j. ; Roxburgh, 71-. 6rf. 
Vol. in. The Idylla of 
theKinB(Coi«j*i^«), Price?!.!^.: 

Vol. iVi ThePrincesB.and 
Maud. Priufii.; Roxburgh, 71. e^. 
Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 



Roxburgh, Si. bd. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. 
Eu^h with Frontispiox. Fcsp. Bvd. 
Cloth, price w.«^ each. 

Cabinet Edition. 11 vdR Com- 
plete in handsomfi OmametiUl Casc- 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

1} rots. In next cue, 361. Ditto, 

The Royal Edition. Com- 



Tbe Guinea Edition. Com- 

FkiSi m^occo,' price i\i?^ "'' 
Tbe Shilling Edition of the 
Peelical and DiaiiiBtic Works, in t% 

The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in one tu]., Btrongiy bound in 
dolh. price 61. Ooth, eicra gilt 
leaves, price 11. id. Koihurih, 
hnir murocco, price Ei . 6.^. 

nt other bindings. 

Original Editions : 

The Lover's Tale. (Now 
for the Grsl time published.} Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 3f. firf. 
PoemB. SniaU 8vo, Cloth, 

Maud, and other Poemi. 
Small 8vo. Ooth, price 31, 6rf. 
The Princess. Small Sro. 
aoih. price 31. 6d. 
IdyUs of the King. Small 

Idylls of the King. Com. 

plele. Small 8vo, Clatli, prks 61. 



TENNYSON (Alfred) -toWiBK^rf. 
The Holy Orail, and other 
Paems. SnuU Svo. Cloth, price 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price j<. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 

8vo. Clolh. price 31. id. 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. 

Clotb, price 41. 

Sue en Mary. A Drama. 
P» Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 

Selections from Tenny- 
aon-B Worki. Super royal i6nio. 
Goth, price ii. erf. Cloth giltenia. 

Songs from Tennyson's 



royal ,fi 
ClotCprice«"flrf. 

Idylls of the King, and 

othsr Foenu. lUustrsled by Julia 
Matoaiet Cameron, i vols, folio. 
HalSbound morocco, cloth sides, 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitatloll. Specially flrranged. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 



KLally prepared. Sir 



it in ^H fsric 1™ 
3- a photograph h/ toe 



latcMr^! 



Songs Set to Music, by 

various Campo»rs. Edited l.y W. 
G. Cuans. llcdicalfd bj' expres.. 



Al^tof 



THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illuslrated hy Eliialiclh 
ThomtBcn (pBlnlH of "The Roll 
CilL'i; B«>. ClDlh. price 71. 6A 

THOMSON (J. Turabull). 
Social Problems; or, in In- 
quire [did the Ifiw of Inflnencca. 
Wilh Diaerams. Dcm'v Bvo. Clotll, 
price im. td. 

[ Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crown BvD. CliXh, price If. 6d. 

THRINQ (Rev. Qodfrcv), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 



Translations from Dante, 



TYN D ALL Oohn), LL. D., F.R.S 
Forms of Water. A Pami- 

'" ~ ' ■ joftheOriginond 



nomeni of Glac. 



VAN BSNEDBN <H(iaB.). 
Animal Parasites 1 
Uessmatei. With S3 lUu^lraliaps. 
Second EdilloR. Cloth, price 51. 

Volume XIX. of The Intemaliooal 
Sciendfc Series. 
VAUOHAN (H. Halford). some. 
- ■ Bgrof^Modern 



}HAN (H. 

■BeEJUsProl 



Ke\ 



d Unlve 



1 Tra- 



a voU- LoE^ pc^ 
T (Cupt. C. 



VOQEL (Dr. Hemnna). 
Tbe Chemical BFTects of 
Lietil and Pholograpliy. ii 

applieatiod to Art, Sci 

Industry. The Imosliuion ' 

eluding wme benuiif^ 
PhotogTHphy. Third 

Volume XV. of Their 

VYNBR <LBdy Mary>. 
Every day > 

Adapted from the Itrbli 
FravGr Booli, for the Private 
tioin. of those livloe in Widn. 
Collected and ediled \tf Itad; 
Vyntr. ,Sq '— 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 
The Balance of Bmation 

Juclory lo the siudy of PhilOKDpfar . 
Ci-own Svo. Cloth, price 6». 
WALLER{Re«. C. B.) 
The Apocalypse, Reviewed 
under the Light of the Doctrine of 
Ihe Unfolding Ages and the Rutl- 
tutloa of ell lllingt. Demy Sto. 





The OperBtions of the 

3outh Ann? in Janunry and 
FEbnisry, 1871. Compiled from 



The OpcratioDB of the 

MaDteuffel. Trrnislated by Colond 
C H. von Wright. Uniform with 
Iheabovo. DimySira. aoth,pric=91. 
WATERFIELb, W. 
Hymns for Holy Days and 



I 



WATSON {Sir Thomas), Bart., 
The' Abolition of Zymotic 

Dlaeasu, and of other simllsi ene- 
mies of Monkintl. Small crown Svo. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 
The Odea of Hoiace Lite- 

rallyTraaolatedlnMelre. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price ai. 
WEBSTER (Augusta). 
DiaE;uiEeB, A Drania. Small 

WEDMOHE (FrJdeHck). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painling. With «.leen illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7'- W 
WE1>1.S (Capt. John C), R.N. 
Spitzbergen — The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spluba-sen. With nnmaruus II- 
lustratioru by Whympor and others, 
and Map. Kew and Cheaper Edi- 
llDB. DemyBvD. Qoth, pticc 61, 

Wet Days, by a Parmer. 

SmoU crown Bvo. Ooth, prite 61. 
WETHORE (W. a.l 
Commercial Telegraphic 

Code, Smob.1 Edition. Post 4I0. 



Christy's Inheritance. A 
LotidoD Story. [lluHtraled. Royal 
jfimo. Cloth, prite 11. M. 
WHITE (A. D.), I.i:..D. 
Warfare of Science. With 



a™. , Goth, price SI. Cafyriehl 

VolumoXVI, of The International 
Scioilihc Series. 

Essentials of English 



Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Hislorica! and Critical 
I nvutlgaticns. ByanOpFICSJI OP 
SupsBias Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captabi E. 
H. Wiclrham, R.A. Demy Bvo. 
Cloth, price 71. 6rf. 
WICK5TEED (P. H.). 
Dante ; Six Sermons. Crown 



The Essay for the Le Ba! PriM. 1875. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price jr- 
WILI'IAMS (Charles), one of the 
Special Correspondents sllsched la 
the StaS' of Ghaii Ahmed MoaVtar 

The Armeciian Campaign : 
Diary of the Campaign of tSf; in 

Two Special Maps. Large post Bva, 
Cloth, price yra- 6d. 
WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tcacu from hii Nole-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic PoTlnuI. a vols. 

Stray Thoughts from the 
Nole-Sooka of the Late Row- 
land Williams. D-D. Edited by 



A List of C. Kegan Paul &• Ca.'s PubUeatinm. 



MS (Rowland), D.D.— 

Psalms, IfitanicB, Coiin- 



1 br hu W 
Ediiion. ( 



WILLIS (R.).M.D. 
Serveius aod Calvin : a 

Stndf of an ImpOTtaat Epach in the 

William Haivey. A History 
oftbe Discoveiy o( the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. WithaPorUail 
cf Harvey. iTtei Fnithame. Demy 

WILLOUOHBYITheHon.Mra). 
On the North Wind — 
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